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IN MEMORY OF MY MOTHER 

To thee I dedicate this , although it 
does not requite even one of thy favours, 
the memory of which has not been 
obliterated by Time. 


Preface 


This little bookjias been composed in order to present 
to the English-reading public, Muslim as well as non-Muslim, 
the viewpoint of orthodox Islam with regard to Hadith 
Literature, its origin and development, and its criticism by 
the Muslim doctors. For in English, only one book on the 
subject has been published ( The Traditions of Islam by Alfred 
Guillaume, Oxford, 1924). But it does not represent the 
Muslim point of view. In other European languages (like 
German, French and Dutch) several highly learned and 
critical works on Hadith have been published. But none of 
them represents orthodox Islamic views. 

This book was begun in 1930 and was almost completed 
in 1936. In composing it, not only many of the important 
works of the modern European Orientalists have been 
utilized but also a large part of the original Arabic sources, 
some of which (so far as I know) have not hither to been 
fully utilized. The reader, therefore, may find in this work 
some important material which may not be available in any 
of the European works on the subject. 

Some parts of this book were published in The Proceedings 
of the All India Oriental Conference (1937), pp. 187-206, in the 
Proceedings of the Idara-i-Ma'arif-i-Islamiya, Lahore (1933), 
pp. 61-71; and an Arabic translation of Chapter VI ("The 
Special Features of Hadith Literature") was published as a 
part of al-Mabahith al- Tlmiyah, by the Da'irat al-Ma'arif 
of Hyderabad (India) in 1939. But the book could not be 
published until now on account of circumstances which need 
not be mentioned. It was in 1959 that the University Grants 
Commission of India and the Calcutta University provided 
the necessary funds for its publication. I should be failing 
in my duty if I did not express my gratitude to them for 
this favour, and also to Dr. G.C, Raychaudhury, the present 
Registrar of Calcutta University, for his sympathy and keen 
interest in the publication of the book. I must also express 
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my heartfelt thanks to Dr. S.A. Kamali, a young, competent 
scholar of Arabic, well-trained in the modern method of 
literary research, who, very kindly, checked the references 
in the book, gave me ungrudging help in reading its proofs, 
and prepared the list of abbreviations and the Index. My 
thanks are also due to Dr. M.W. Mirza of Lucknow, who 
translated (from Turkish into English) for me a passage from 
an article by Prof. Ahmed Ates (see p. 138); to Mawlana 
Mukhtar Ahmad Nadwi (a keen and critical student of 
Hadith, who traced for me certain references to some Hadith- 
works) and Haji Muhammad Yusuf, respectively the Librarian 
and the owner of the Haji 'Abd Allah Library, Calcutta, for 
lending me several books on Hadith from their Library. 

In conclusion, I must add that if the perusal of this book 
creates an active interest in Hadith-Literature and Islamic 
Culture among young Indian scholars of Arabic and of Islam, 

I shall consider that an ample reward for my long years of 
hard work. 


November 1, 1961 


M.Z.S. 
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Introduction 


The history of the origin, development and criticism of 
Hadith Literature is an important as well as an interesting | 
subject. 

It is important, because it serves as a source of information 
on the history of pre-Islamic Arabia and of early Islam, and 
on the development of Arabic Literature as well as of Islamic | 
thought in general and of Islamic law in particular. It also 
played an important part in establishing a common culture 
for the whole Islamic world. 1 It still wields a great influence 
on the minds of Muslims, 2 and is bound to influence them 
in the future also. It is interesting because it throws a flood 
of light on the psychology of the Traditionists— the pious 
as well as the forgers—and on many of the political and 
cultural movements which originated and developed in the 
various parts of the Muslim world throughout the past 
history of Islam. It also contains many fundamental ideas on 
democracy, the equality of all men and nations, the 
condemnation of aggression, the development of the power 
to defend oneself and the establishment of peace, in the 
world, and many other basic problems which agitate the 
minds of modern peoples. 

The Muslims (since the life-time of their Prophet) 3 and 
the Western scholars and Orientalists (for about the last 200 
years), have, therefore, taken a keen interest in Hadith, in! 
Hadith Literature and in their criticism. During the time of 
the Prophet, his Companions eagerly learnt Ahadith from 
him. Many of them wrote them down, cultivated them, and 
spread them among their co-religionists. A large number of 
Ahadith were collected and spread throughout the vast 
Islamic empire, partly in writing, and partly orally, before 
the end of the first century of Hijra. During the following 
centuries, efforts were made to compile more or less exhaustive 
collections of Ahadith which were considered to be reliable, 
and long, arduous journeys were undertaken for this purpose. 
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Thus, partly in the second century of the Hijra, but largely 
in the third, important collections of such Ahadith as were 
considered to be reliable were compiled and published. As 
some Ahadith were forged during the life-time of the Prophet, 
care has been taken from that very period, to determine their 
reliability. To this end, the system of Isnad was introduced 
which was applied to Hadith at an early period not long after 
the beginning of the second century of Hijra, and was treated 
as a necessary part of every individual tradition. By and by, 
various branches of literature developed which served as 
foundations for the criticism of every individual Hadith . As 
the Isnad was not considered to be a sure guarantee of the 
genuineness of a Hadith, certain general principles were laid 
down by which to test the truth of its text. It has, however, 
been generally accepted by the traditionists that the truth 
of a tradition is determined by the faculty that is developed 
by the specialists in the subject, by means of long continuous 
study of traditions and by means of constant discussions 
about them with other specialists, and by acquiring a deep 

insight .into them. All these matters have been discussed 
briefly in this book. 

Western scholars have been taking a keen interest in 
Hadith collections as well as in other branches of literature 
connected with Hadith , for about 200 years. They have made 
a critical study of Hadith , edited and published many of the 
original Arabic works on these subjects, translated some of 
them into their own languages, land written learned treatises 
and critical articles on some of the intricate basic problems 
relating to Hadith literature. Some of them have published 
comprehensive and highly critical accounts of the origin and 
the development of the subject, discussed many fundamental 
problems relating to it, and described most of the important 
Hadith works, pointing out their merits and demerits. A brief 
account of their important contributions to the study of 
Hadith (uptill about 1920) has been given by D. Gustav 
Pfannmuller in his Handbuch der Islam Literatur (Berlin, 
Leipzig, 1923). 
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Of these, A. Sprenger, Edward E. Salisbury O V n„ , 

L. Krehl, I. Goldziher, T.W. Juynboll, J. Horovitz' and A^' 
Wensinck have made important contributions to the , 1 , 7 
of our subject, and W. Watt. J. Schacht, J. Robson and some 
others are still engaged in a keen, critical study of Hadith 
literature, and are making some important contributions to 
its history and criticism. 

They have raised certain fundamental problems with 
regard to Hadith literature and its development, and have 
tried to solve them, applying modern methods of literary and 
historical criticism on the basis of their own research The 
first Western scholar to do so was Sprenger, as he himself 
claimed. In the introduction to his Das Leben und die Lehre 
des Muhammad , he summarized the results of his research 
on Hadith literature. William Muir also discussed, in the 
introduction to his Life of Muhammad , the reliability of Hadith . 
But they were far surpassed in their treatment and criticism 
of Hadith literature by I. Goldziher, who was endowed by 
nature with a strong intellect and a keen critical faculty, and 
who had made a thorough study of Jewish and Christian 
literature. He chose Arabic language and literature in general, 
and Hadith literature in particular, as some of the special 
fields for his research. He published numerous learned 
articles, treatises and books on some of the collections of 
Hadith as well as on the history of the material and formal 
development of the subject. The most important of his works 
for our purpose is the second volume of the Muhammedanische 
Studien. In it, after a preliminary survey, Goldziher discusses 
the political, sectarian and cultural movements in Islamic 
history which influenced the material and formal development 
of Hadith literature. He deals with the important Hadith 
collections, and points out their merits and defects according 
to his own view. At the end of the book, he has also shown 
the influence of the New Testament as well as of the neo- 
Platonic and Gnostic ideas on our subject. His general 
conclusion is that Hadith literature does not represent the 
original ideas and ideals of the Prophet of Islam, but rather 
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reflects those of a much later period. It cannot, therefore, 
serve as a source for the ideas preached by Muhammad, but 
does provide an important source of information on the 
history of the development of the different aspects of Islamic 
culture of the later periods under foreign, non-Islamic 
influences. 

Far more important than the contributions of Sprenger, 
Goldziher and others is the Concordance and Indices of Muslim 
Tradition , which is based upon the six canonical collections, 
the Sunan of al-Darimi, the Muwatta of Imam Malik and the 
Musnad of Ahmad b. Hanbal. It was originally planned by 
Juynboll, Wensinck, Horovitz and some other Orientalists, 
was patronized by the Royal Academy of Amsterdam, and 
aided by more than a dozen Academies and educational 
institutions of different countries. The work has been continued 
by de Haas, with the assistance of M. Fu'ad 'Abd al-Baqi 
and others. The actual work of preparing the Concordance 
was begun in 1916 and was continued by about 40 scholars 
of different countries. The first part of it was published in 
1936, and the twenty-sixth part in 1961. It consists of all 
the important expressions occurring in the entire range of 
works mentioned above, in alphabetical order, personal 
names, etc., being reserved for the last parts. This huge work 
is of great and permanent value, and is sure to serve as a 
solid foundation for all the important future works on the 
various aspects of Arabic literature and of Hadith literature 
in particular. 

Western scholars, however, have introduced into the 
study of Hadith the modern critical method of literary and 
historical research, and tried to show that Hadith literature 
in general is of apocryphal origin and doubtful character. 
They give the following reasons in support of their 
conclusions:— 

(a) Hadith literature is largely based on mere oral 
transmission carried on for more than a century, and such 
of the Hadith Collections as we have received do not refer 
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to any records of Ahadith which may have been made at an 
earlier period. 

(b) The number of Ahadith in the later collections is 
much larger than the number of those contained in the earlier 
collections or in the early works on Islamic law. This 
according to them, shows that most of the Ahadith are of 
doubtful character. 

(c) The Ahadith reported by the younger Companions 
are much larger in number than those related by the older 
Companions, which, they assert, shows that the Isnads 
attached to these Ahadith are not quite reliable. 

(d) The system of Isnad was arbitrarily applied to Haditf: 
not earlier than the end of the first century of Hijra; and 

it is no proof of the genuineness of the tradition to which 
it attaches. 

(e) Many of the Ahadith contradict one another. 

(f) There is definite evidence of large-scale forgery of 
the Isnad as well as of the text of Ahadith. 

(g) The Muslim critics confined their criticism of Hadith 
solely to Isnad, and never criticised their texts. 

Many of these questions have been discussed in detail 
in chapters 1, VI and VIII of this book. Here only a brief 
comment upon them may be made :— 

(a) It has already been shown by Goldziher that more 
than a dozen Sahifahs containing Ahadith of the Prophet were 
compiled by the Companions and the Followers. As for the 
want of reference to them in the later Hadith collections, it 
has been explained by A. Sprenger as being due to the fact 
that the early traditionists referred to the authors of the books 
they received through their own teachers, instead of referring 
to the books themselves, which were liable to have suffered 
from interpolation and forgery. He has demonstrated this 
with reference to the practice followed by Waqidi and Ibn 
Sa'd; 4 and has also collected a good deal of material on the 
writing down of Hadith and the existence of books in Arabic 
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during the pre-Islamic and the early Islamic period, in his 
article "On the origin and progress of writing down historical 
facts among the Musalmans". 2 The publication of the Sahifah 
of Hammam b. Munabbih by Dr. Hamidullah, and the 
identification of its contents with that of a part of the Musnad 
of Ahmad b. Hanbal, with very slight differences, strongly 
supported the theory of Sprenger. 

(b) The increase in the number of Ahadith in the later 
collections (of the 3rd century A.H.) may be appreciated by 
those who are conversant with the history of the collection 
of the Ahadith . The early compilers did not know as many 
traditions as were known to the later collectors. For, 
simultaneously with the expansion of the Islamic empire 
across various countries, the custodians of the Ahadith spread 
throughout these dominions. It was after the seekers of the 
Ahadith had travelled through all these countries (situated 
for apart from one another), and collected together the 
traditions known to each of the traditionists living there and 
narrated them to their own disciples, that larger collections 
of the Ahadith could be compiled during the second and the 
third centuries. 

(c) It is thought by certain Western scholars that it 
would have been quiten natural for those who associated 
with the Prophet of Islam for a long period to have reported 
more of his traditions than those who associated with him 
for a short period. But, actually, this was not so. The younger 
generation of the Companions reported a much larger 
number of traditions than the older Companions. From this 
critics conclude that the Isnads of the younger Companions 
were forged. But this question has already been considered 
by the traditionists themselves. They say that the older 
Companions passed away soon after the death of the 
Prophet, and, therefore, they could not report all the traditions 
known to them, whereas the younger Companions—e.g. Ibn 
'Abbas, Abu Hurayra, 'A'ishah and others—lived for a much 
longer period, and could narrate to their students most of 
the traditions known to them. J. Fuck has pointed out that 
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this fact is in favour of the veracity of the traditionists; f Gr 
if all the Isnads were forged by them, they would have tried 
to produce Isnads from the older Companions in larger 
numbers. 5 "That the traditionists did not do this", says Prof 
Robson, "makes us wonder whether there may not be more 
truth than we have imagined in what they transmit." 6 

(d) As the Isnad, its origin, development and importance 
has been discussed in chapter VI of this book, and J. Robson 
has thoroughly dealt with the views of the Muslim doctors 
as well as those of all the Western scholars on it, 7 readers 
are referred to the observations contained in these sources. 

(e) There is no doubt that a large number of the Ahadith 
are contradictory to one another. But to conclude from the 
contradictions between them, that at least most of them are 
forged is hardly warranted. It is natural for the leader of 
a great, progressive, fast-developing movement to change his 
instructions to his followers, at its various stages according 
to the requirements of the circumstances. Certainly, Islam 
was such a movement. One should not, therefore, be surprised 
if its leader issued at the various stages of its development, 
or even simultaneously, to his different followers, such 
instructions or recommendations as contradicted or differed 
from one another. The contradiction between the Ahadith 
prohibiting their writing down, and those permitting it, for 
example, has been explained by pointing out that the 
permissive Ahadith, being later in origin, cancelled the 
prohibitive ones. There is nothing particularly ingenious in 
this explanation. In certain cases, the contradictions have 
been explained by pointing out the different circumstances 
in which the contradictory instructions were given. In 
various other cases, the contradictions have been explained 
by pointing out the ideas they had in common which were 
expressed in various ways at different times. There are, of 
course, cases in which Ahadith were forged, contradicting the 
import of the genuine ones, as has been pointed out by the 
Muslim doctors. But one may be surprised to find that certain 
Western scholars have quoted Ahadith which have been 
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declared by Muslim authorities on the subject to be forgeries 
in order to prove contradictions between them. 

(f) The large-scale forgery of Isnads as well as of the 
texts of traditions, either in their entirety or in part, has been 
accepted by all the Muslim doctors, and has been described 
at length in chapter VI of this book. The development of 
considerable literature on the Maudu'at is sure and sufficient 
evidence of it. The Ahadith contained in them are discarded 
by the traditionists. But one may be surprised to find that 
centain Western scholars have used them not only to show 
the tendency of the minds of the Muslims at any particular 
period, but also to prove that Hadith literature in general is 
unreliable. In this connection, they have also interpreted 
some Ahadith differently from the Muslim traditionists, and 
at times they have declared such Ahadith as are accepted by 
the traditionists as genuine, to have been forged, (on account 
of their own baseless presumptions). Here are some examples 
of each of them :— 

(f)l.To cast doubt on the reliability of Hadith texts, 
Goldziher 8 and (following him) Guillaume 9 used the following 
quotation from a Hadith al-Tirmidh! 10 : "'Ibn 'Umar reported 
that Muhammad had ordered all dogs to be killed, save 
sheep-dogs and hounds. Abu Hurayra added the word au 
Zar'in (or field dogs.) Whereupon Ibn 'Umar made the 
remark that Abu Hurayra owned cultivated land, and that 
a better illustration of the underlying motives of some Hadith 
could hardly be found." Goldziher observes that the remark 
made by Ibn 'Umar proves that even the earliest transmitters 
were not free from selfish motives. But the Muslim traditionists 
have explained this remark to mean that Abu Hurayra, 
having a personal interest in the subject-matter of the Hadith, 
had better reason to know exactly what its wording was. 11 
Hence it shows the greater authority of Abu Hurayra on this 
hadith than that of Ibn 'Umar himself. 

(f)2. Goldziher 12 and (following him) Guillaume 13 assert 
that the Hadith reported by al-Bukhari: "Make a journey (for 
pilgrimage) only to three places—al-Masjid al-Haram, the 
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Mosque of the Prophet and the Mosque of Jerusalem" was 
forged by al-Zuhri in order to help 'Abd al-Malik against 
his rival, 'Abd Allah b. Zubayr. But J. Fuck remarks that this 
assertion is chronologically unsound. Ibn al-Zubayr was 
killed in 73 A.H., and Zuhri was born in 51 A.H. or even 
later. He must, therefore/ have been too young at the time 
of Ibn al-Zubayr's death to have become an authority on 
traditions. This assertion is wrong also, because the authority 
of al-Zuhri on this Hadith (the famous Sa'id b. al-Musaiyib, 
who died in 94 A.H.) was still living, and, therefore, his name 
could not have been misused by al-Zuhri. Again, al-Zuhri 
is not the only traditionist who reported this tradition from 
Sa'id. 14 

(f)3.Here is another glaring example of unfounded 
assertion by one of the greatest of the Western scholars of 
Hadith , Goldziher. He asserts that after the fabrication of 
Hadith had become a common and established practice 
among the traditionists, they tried to stop it by forging a 
Hadith that prohibited forgery. The well-known hadith (in 
which the Prophet is reported to have said that he who 
falsely attributed anything to them made his abode in Hell) 
and other similar traditions were, according to Goldziher, 
fabricated in order to stop fabrication.^ But this Hadith has 
been reported by more than 70 Companions and numerous 
independent chains of authorities. It is found in different 
forms in all the important Hadith collections, and has been 
accepted by all the traditionists as one of the most reliable 
traditions. There is absolutely no reason to doubt its 
authenticity. Fabrications were made in the name of the 
Prophets before Muhammad, of which he was aware, and 
to which reference is made in the Qur'an. Forged traditions 
were attributed to Muhammad himself during his life-time. 
In these circumstances, it may well be expected that the great 
Leader should warn his followers against this dangerous 
practice. Goldziher knew all these facts. Still he asserted that 
these Ahadith were forged ones—without giving any reason 
whatsoever. And Guillaume has followed him in the same fashion 
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(g) H is true that in all the Muasnnaf collections of 
Ahadith, they are arranged in books and chapters according 
to their subject-matter, and at the end of each Hadith is 
added a short description of its Isnad in technical terms, and 
notice is taken of the character of its text. But in their 
commentaries, the texts of the Ahadith also are criticised by 
the traditionists. The criticism follows the principles laid 
down by the traditionists. These principles and their 
illustrations (from a commentary on Sahih al-Bukhari and 
from some other works on traditions) are given in the last 
chapter of this book. It appears, however, that the function 
of the collection of the Ahadith and of their formal criticism 
(the criticism of the Isnad ) was reserved for their collectors, 
whereas the function of their material criticism (the criticism 
of the text) was left for the Jurists and the commentators 
of the various collections. 

According to the Muslim critics, the Isnad is good 
evidence, but not an absolute guarantee of the truth of the 
text of the traditions. And if the text of a tradition is contrary 
to reason and common experience, or to the explicit text of 
the Qur'an, or to the text of the Mutazuatir traditions, or to 
the Consensus, it is a proof of its having been forged. These 
and other principles of the criticism of the text of Hadith 
(which are described near the end of this book) compare 
favourably with the criteria laid down by William Muir 1 and 
other Western scholars for judging the reliability of traditions. 

In conclusion, it must be added that in this book no 
attempt has been made to deal with the Shi'ah traditions, for 
the present writer does not consider himself qualified for it. 
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CHAPTER 1 


Hadith: 

Importance, Origin and Development 

THE SIGNIFICANCE OF HADITH 

The word hadith primarily means 'new'. It is used as 
opposed to qadim which means 'old'. From this followed the 
use of the term for a piece of news, a tale, a story or a report 
—be it historical or legendary, true or false, relating to the 
present or to the past, immediate or remote. In this sense 
the word has been used by the pre-Islamic poets, and in the 
Qur'an and the Tradition of the Prophet. The story-tellers 
also were called Huddiath. 

This general connotation of the word hadith has, like that 
of many other words (e.g. salat, sujud, ruku', zakat, etc.), been 
changed under the far-reaching influence of Islam. The 
Muslims since the very life-time of Muhammad called the 
reports of his sayings and doings the best hadith, and by and 
by, its use was confined solely to the reports of Muhammad's 
words and deeds. 

Muhammad himself, as well as his immediate followers, 
used it in this sense more than once. When Muhammad said 
to Abu Hurayra that he knew his anxiety about the Hadith} 
he meant only his own Hadith. 'Utba referred solely to this 
kind of Hadith, when he said that Ibn 'Abbas related only 
two or three Ahadith in a month 2 . 'Umar I meant only the 
Hadith 3 of Muhammad, when he asked his friends not to 
relate too many Ahadith . 4 When 'Ali said : "If you write 
Hadith, write them with the Isnad," he meant the Hadith of 
Muhammad only.^ 
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HADITH AND SUNNAH 

Very closely connected with this significance of the wo rc j 
Hadith is the connotation of the word Suntiah, which originally 
meant 'precedent' and 'custom' 6 , and which has been used 
by the Muslims solely for the doings and practices of 
Muhammad. Some of the Muslim writers, as Goldziher says, 7 
have completely identified the significance of these two 
philologically un-connected words; others have drawn a line 
of distinction between them, but this is only theoretical, as 
has been pointed out by him. 

HADITH—A SUBJECT OF KEEN INTEREST 

The Hadith in this sense—i.e., the report of the sayings 
and doings of Muhammad—have been a subject of keen 
interest among Muslims ever since the life-time of the Prophet 
himself. His remarkable, stirring career could not have failed 
to draw the serious attention of his people. Having lived forty 
years in a quiet, almost uneventful way, he started one of 
the most stirring and greatest movements which influenced 
all the various aspects of human thought and life for all time, 
and he achieved his objective with astounding success. At 
the very beginning of his life as a prophet, he struck at the 
very root of the firm beliefs and the long-established customs 
of the pagan Arabs. They hated and boycotted him, insulted 
and injured him, and compelled him to leave his home and 
hearth for a distant town. But, by his implicit faith in his 
cause, his tenacity of purpose and his never failing zeal for 
his mission, within ten years of his exile, he destroyed the 
established prestige of the Quraysh of Mecca, shook the 
foundations of the pagan customs and the heathen beliefs 
of the Arabs, humbled their boastful tribal chiefs, persuaded 
the Christians of Najran to come to terms with him, 
demolished the strongholds of the Jews in Arabia, and 
founded a theocracy which was destined to cross swords 
simultaneously and successfully with the tremendous, well' 
equipped and highly trained armies of Persia and Byzantium, 
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and to influence the thought and life of mankind for ever. 

Such a career was bound to attract the attention of the 
people who witnessed it. Muhammad, with his many-sided 
activities and revolutionary utterances, could not have passed 
unobserved and unnoticed by the people among whom he 
lived and moved. At least, since the time he began to preach 
his mission, both his deadly foes and his faithful and devoted 
friends must have been equally interested in him, as well as 
in his sayings and doings. 

To his enemies he had been a revolutionary bent upon 
destroying the whole fabric of their society, whose activities 
they keenly watched in order to stop the progress of his 
mission. His utterances must have given them important 
topics for reflection, conversation and sometimes even heated 
discussions. They watched his movements so closely and 
carefully that many of his secretly conceived plans could not 
escape their watchful eyes. Their leader, Abu Lahab, kept 
close to him when he preached his faith to the Arabian tribes, 
and dissuaded them from paying any attention to his 
peaceful preachings. 8 They discovered his plans when his 
followers were migrating from Arabia to Abyssinia. They 
followed close on their heels in order to prevent them from 
getting out of their clutches. 9 They found out that he had 
talked with the people of Madinah, conversing with them 
in secret, and threatened the Madinites with open hostility 
if they continued their friendship with him. 10 

The interest of the followers of Muhammad in him and 
in his sayings and doings was naturally greater than that 
of his foes. They had accepted him as their sole guide and 
prophet, completely identifiying themselves with him in his 
struggle against the Quraysh and the other tribes. With his 
future and with the future of the faith revealed to him was 
bound up their own future. On his success depended their 
own success. All his actions served them as a precedent 
(sunnah), and every word falling from his lips was a law to 
them; all his actions were virtuous in their eyes, and they 
wanted to follow them as faithfully as they could. When he 
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chose a gold ring for himself, his friends also put one on; 
and when he took it off, threw it away, and put on a silver 
ring instead, they also followed his example. 11 If he offered 
prayers at midnight, all his friends wanted to do the same, 
and he himself had to stop them from so doing. 12 If he fasted 
continuously for more than a day, his followers also desired 
to do the same, and he had to explain to them his special 
privileges. 13 Zayd b. Khalid spent one whole night at his door 
in order to see him offer his night prayers. 14 Nawwas 
b. Sam'an stayed at Madinah for one whole year in order 
to enquire from Muhammad what virtue was and what vice 
was. 15 Abu Sa'id al-Khudri zealously observed how long he 
kept standing during his afternoon prayers. 16 Ibn Umar 
counted how many times he asked pardon of God in one 
sitting. 17 

The Hadith in this sense of the reports of the sayings 
and doings of Muhammad have been a subject of keen 
pursuit and constant study by Muslims throughout the 
Muslim world since the very beginning of the history of Islam 
up to the present times. During the life-time of Muhammad, 
many of his Companions tried to learn by heart whatever 
he said, and keenly observed whatever he did; and they 
reported these things to one another. Some of them wrote 
down what he said in Sahifas, which were later on read by 
them to their students, and which were preserved in their 
families and also by the Followers ( Tabi'un ). After the death 
of Muhammad, when his Companions spread out over 
various countries, some of them as well as their followers 
undertook long arduous journeys, courting poverty and 
penury in order to collect them and put them together. They 
founded independent branches of literature which would 
help them in understanding the Hadith of their prophet and 
in testing their reliability and genuineness. They deduced 
various theological sciences from them. Their remarkable 
activity with regard to the preservation and propagation of 
Hadith is unique in the literary history of the world. The stage 
of perfection up to which they developed the system of Istiad 
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in Hadith, the vast literature on the Asma al-Rijal which they 
created as an aid to the formal criticism of the Traditions, 
the literature on the Usui al-Hadith, which serves as an aid 
to their material criticism, and the literature on the Maudu'at, 
which deals with what has been forged and fabricated in 
the name of Muhammad, remain unparalleled in the literary 
history of the world even to-day. 

The Companions of Muhammad had so much respect 
and reverence for him that one of them collected his 
perspiration, and made a will that it should be sprinkled on 
his dead body before it was put into the grave. 18 Some of 
them vied and sometimes even quarrelled with one another 
in order to get the water left by him after performing his 
ablution, and considered it a privilege to drink it or to apply 
it to their bodies. 19 Some of them carefully preserved what 
was touched by him and used it as a cure for diseases. 20 
Some presented to him their children for his blessings and 
some considered it a privilege if their sons were accepted 
by him as his attendants. 21 

THE WRITING OF AHADITH 

Many of these devoted Companions of Muhammad, if 
not all of them, naturally hankered after the knowledge of 
what he said or did. Abu Hurayra kept his constant company 
for three years at the sacrifice of all worldly pursuits in order 
to see and hear what he did and said, 22 and regularly 
devoted considerable time to learning by heart what he had 
heard from him. 23 'Abd Allah b. 'amr b. al-'As wrote down 
all that he heard from Muhammad. 24 Abu Shihab, Zayd and 
Ziyad also did the same. 25 'Azib, when asked by Abu Bakr 
to deliver his message to al-Bara', did not leave his company 
until he had related to him what he and Muhammad had 
done when they came out of Mecca and were followed by 
the Quraysh. 26 'Uma b. al-Khattab, who was living at a 
distance from Madinah and was unable to attend to 
Muhammad every day, made an agreement with one o t e 
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Ansar that they would attend him every alternate day and 
report to each other whatever they saw or heard from him. 2 ? 
Some other of his followers as failed to notice any of his 
sayings o; doings (on account of being away from him) learnt 
the same from those who had heard them, taking great care 
about the veracity of their reporters. As a matter of fact, it 
is said to have been a common practice among the friends 
of Muhammad that whenever any two of them met, one of 
them would enquire from the other whether there were any 
Hadith (the news of the sayings and the doings of the 
Prophet), and the other in his reply would report some 
sayings and doings of the Prophet. 28 This practice seems to 
have been in vogue at least among certain Muslim scholars 
even as late as the end of the 8th century (A.H.), when 
Isma'il 'Aquli of Baghdad, on meeting Ibrahim of Aleppo, 
asked him after the customary salutations, whether he knew 
any Hadith. The latter in answer recited some Ahadith from 
the Sahih al-Bukhari with their Isnads. 29 

Muhammad himself attached a good deal of importance 
to the knowledge of his own Hadith. He asked his friends 
and followers to make them as widely known as possible, 
taking care that they should not attribute anything to him 
falsely. 30 He asked his followers to acquire knowledge and 
teach it to others; 31 and while explaining knowledge, he 
included in it the Qur'an and the Sunnah. The course of study 
prescribed by him to the Ashab al-Suffa included the Qur'an, 
the Sunnah and the art of writing. 32 In the appointment of 
the state officials also, he gave preference to those who 
combined the knowledge of the Sunnah with that of the 
Qur'an. Such was the case with the appointment of the 
Imams 33 and the Qadis , and is likely to have been true of 
other appointments also. He asked Mu'adh when the latter 
was going out as governor of Yemen on what basis he would 
govern. "On the basis of the Qur'an", Mu'adh replied. 
"Suppose", said the Prophet, "that you do not find it in the 
Qur'an." "Then on the basis of the Sunnah," answered 
Mu'adh 34 
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After the death of Muhammad, the importance of Hadith 
grew greater and greater. Von Kremer rightly says: "The life 
of the Prophet, his discourses and utterances, his actions, his 
silent approval and even his passive conduct, constituted 
next to the Qur'an the second most important source of law 
for the young Muslim empire." 35 Von Kremer has correctly 
pointed out the importance of the Hadith as a source of 
Muhammadan law. But actually the part played by it in the 
development of Arabic literature is much greater than this. 
It is the Hadith and the Qur'an that have been the main cause 
of the flowering of many branches of Arabic literature, eg., 
history, geography, the collection of the ancient Arabian 
poetry, lexicography, etc. It would not be an exaggeration 
to say that the Hadith and the Qur'an had been the basis 
for all the scientific activities of the Arabs. 

Thus, the Hadith , originating in the early life of the 
Prophet of Islam, developed largely throughout his life, and 
spread simultaneously with the spread of Islam throughout 
the vast Muslim dominions. The Muslim armies, which 
conquered Syria, Palestine, Persia and Egypt, included a large 
number of the Companions of Muhammad, who carried his 
Hadith wherever they went. Even the distant lands of North 
Africa and Spain 36 received reports of Muhammad's sayings 
and doings before the end of the first century, A.H. Similarly, 
the message of the Sunnah and the Qur'an had been received 
by India before its conquest by Muslims before the end of 
the first century, A.H. 37 

THE COLLECTION OF AHAD1TH 

Hadith, which thus spread throughout the vast Muslim 
dominions, had been preserved for about a century, partly 
in writing (in the form of laws and letters dictated by 
Muhammad himself, and in the form of various Sahifahs 
ascribed to many of his Companions), and partly in the 
memory of those who had associated with him and carefully 
noted his words and deeds. After the death of Muhammad, 
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'Umar I intended to collect the Ahadith. He gave the matter 
his careful consideration for one whole month, invoking the 
help of God in his decision, and seeking the advice of his 
friends. But he had to give up this great project for fear of 
the Qur'an being neglected by the Muslims.^ 

Umar II (61-101 A.H.), the saintly caliph of the dynasty 
of the worldly Umayyads, initiated and partly carried out 
the tremendous task which had only been thought of by his 
great predecessor, whom he tried to follow in many respects. 
This saintly caliph had great zeal for his religion, which he 
tried to purify of the evils that had crept into it by the time 
he came to power. 39 The teaching and the collection of hadith 
naturally formed an important part of his plan. He appointed 
paid teachers to teach the Qur'an to the ignorant Bedouins, 40 
supported and helped the teachers and students of Fiqh, 41 
sent instructions to the governor of the Hijaz that weekly 
lectures should be delivered on Hadith, 42 and sent out men 
well-versed in the subject to Egypt and North Africa as 
instructors to the Muslims living in those countries. 43 

Fearing the loss of Ahadith , he took steps towards their 
collection. He wrote to the great Traditionist, Abu Bakr 
b. Muhammad b. Hazm (d. 100/719), who lived in Madinah, 
to ask him to write down all the Ahadith of the Prophet and 
of 'Umar—particularly those he could learn from 'Amra, the 
daughter of 'Abd al-Rahman, who was at that time the best 
custodian of such Ahadith as were related by 'A'ishah. 44 
'Umar II is also reported to have asked Sa'd b. Ibrahim 45 
and Ibn Shihab al-Zuhri 46 to collect Ahadith in the form of 
books in order to have them circulated throughout his 
dominion. According to Abu Nu'aym's History of Isfahan 
(cited by Ibn Hajar), 4 ^ Umar even wrote a circular letter 
asking the Traditionists living in the various parts of his 
dominion to collect in the form of books as many Ahadith 
as were available. 48 

The fact that these works have not been mentioned by 
any of the later writers on the subject, and that there appear 
to be some contradictions in later references to the persons 
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concerned, has led an eminent Orientalist to hold that what 
has been attributed to 'Umar b, 'Abd al-'Aziz in connection 
with the collection of Ahadith is only an expression of what 
the Muslims would expect from the pious caliph. 49 But 
another eminent Orientalist, Dr. Sprenger, had already 
shown 50 that the early Muslim writers used to refer to the 
authors instead of referring to the books. As regards the 
contradictions, they are only apparent, and can be easily 
explained. Therefore, it is not merely an expression of what 
later Muslims expected from the pious caliph; as a matter 
of fact, all the attending circumstances point to the authenticity 
of what is attributed to him. 

The great work initiated by 'Umar b. 'Abd al-'Aziz was 
helped by the spirit of the age, and was far-reaching in its 
influence. Abu Qalaba (d. 104 or 107 A.H.) is stated to have 
made a will of his books 51 . Makhul (d. 116/734), who had 
travelled through Egypt and Syria and had lived for some 
time in Madinah in order to acquire knowledge at all these 
places, 52 wrote a book on the Sunncih which has been 
mentioned by Ibn al-Nadim in his Fihrist 53 . Al-Zuhri (d. 124/ 
742) is stated by Ibn Sa'd to have collected so many Ahadith 
that, after his death, his manuscripts needed beasts of burden 
for their removal. 54 

The early students and workers on the Hadith were 
followed by various Muhaddithin , who carried on the work 
begun by their predecessors almost simultaneously in various 
provinces of the vast Muslim empire. Of these collectors of 
Ahadith, 'Abd al-Malik b. 'Abd al-'Aziz b. Jurayj (d. 150/ 
760) worked at Mecca, Sa'd b. 'Aruba (d. 157 A.H.) in 
Mesopotamia, al-Auza'i (d. 159 A.H.) in Syria, Muhammad 
b. 'Abd al-Rahman (d. 159 A.H.) at Madinah, Za ida 
b. Qudama (d. 160 A.H.) and Sufyan al-Thauri (d. 160 A.H.) 
at Kufa, and Hammad b. Salama (d. 165 A.H) at Basra. 55 

As almost all these works have been irretrievably lost, 
no opinion can be expressed on their plan, method or merit. 
But Ibn al-Nadim, who mentions these works, has also given 
a short criticism in each case. He refers to the writings of 
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Ibn Jurayj, Ibn 'Aruba, Auza'i, Ibn 'Abd al-Rahman and 
Za'ida b. Qudama as works on the Sunnah, and says that 
they are arranged like books of Fiqh —in chapters devoted j 
to its problems. They were probably works of the same type 
as the Muwatta of Imam Malik, who might have followed 
in it’s general plan system adopted by some of these earlier 
writers. Two of the books of Sufyan al-Thauri, however, 
which were discussed by various scholars, were works of a 
different type. About one of them Ibn al-Nadim says that 
it is similar to hadith works. 56 But this also has been lost. 

I 

THE MUWATTA 

The earliest work connected with our subject which has 
been received by us is the Muwatta of Imam Malik, which 
has been fully described and criticised by Goldziher. 57 He is 
of the opinion that the Muwatta is not a work on Hadith in 
the same sense in which the Sahih al-Bukhari and other later 
works are. "It is", says he, "a corpus juris, and not a corpus 
traditionum. Its object was not to shift the Ahadith current 
in the Muslim world and to make a collection of them, but 
to demonstrate the religious laws, rituals and practices which 
were in keeping with the Sunnah prevalent in Madinah, and 
which were in agreement with the Ijma ' accepted by the 
Muslims of Madinah, and to produce on the basis of the Ijma ' 
and the Sunnah a theoretical standard for doubtful cases." 

In order to prove his theory, Goldziher has quoted the 
fact that Imam Malik has included in his work a large 
number of Tatwas and customs in vogue in Madinah, without 
trying to prove them by reference to Hadith; that even in 
quoting the Ahadith he has not given the Isnad in all cases, 
and that he has not made any mention of such Ahadith as 
are purely historical in character. 

These facts certainly show that the Muwatta was not 
intended to serve as a collection of Ahadith. But it may be 
said with equal justice that it is not a book of Fiqh in the 
same sense in which later works are said to be so. It contains 
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a very large number of Hadith al-ahkam (legal traditions). 
According to Zarqani, as Goldziher has pointed out, there 
are in it 1720 Ahadith, of which 600 contain Isnads, 222 are 
tnursal, 613 are mawquf, and 285 stop either at a Sahabi or 
at a Tabi'i (i.e. are either mawquf or maqtu') 58 . According to 
al-Ghafiqi, the total number of Ahadith in the twelve versions 
of the Muwatta is 666, out of which 97 differ in the different 
versions of the book, and the rest are common in all the 
various recensions. 59 The great difference between al-Zarqani's 
and al-Ghafiqi's estimates seems to be due to the latter's not 
taking into account the versions of the Muwatta by 
al-Shaybani and others 60 . Originally, however, the number 
of Ahadith in the Muwatta is reported to have been between 
4,000 and 10,000, which were reduced by the author himself 

to about 1,000. 61 

The Muwatta may be treated as a good collection of 
Ahadith in the sense of legal traditions. Some Muslim 
authorities, like Tzz al-Din Ibn al-Athir, Ibn 'Abd al-Barr and 
'Abd al-Haq of Delhi, include it instead of the Sunan of Ibn 
Maja in the six canonical collections. Of course the majority 
of them do not count it as one of the six books, because 
almost all the important traditions contained in it are 
included in the Sahihs of Bukhari and Muslim. 

On the analogy of the Muwatta, however, we may 
reasonably assume that the other Sunan works, compiled 
before or simultaneously with it also contained a fair 
proportion of the hadith al-Ahkam, and might therefore be 
treated like the Muwatta as Hadith works. 


THE LEGAL AND HISTORICAL TRADITIONS 

Since the earliest times the Muslims have made a 
distinction between legal traditions ( Hadith al-Ahkam ) and 
purely historical traditions (the Maghazi). In the Tabaqat of 
Ibn Sa'd some Companions are described as being well-versed 
in Fiqh (Law) while others are stated to be authorities on 
the Maghazi (historical traditions). In the treatment of the 
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legal traditions they had been careful and critical; whereas 
in relating the historical traditions they were rather free. 
Suhayb, a Companion, used to say : "Come along, I will tell 
you the tales of our battles ( Maghazi ), but I will not relate 
to you that the Prophet has said such and such things." 62 
Sa'ib b. Yazid heard Talha relate the tales of the battle of 
Uhud, whereas he did not hear other Companions relate any 
Hadith of the Prophet 63 . From these and other similar reports 
it appears that the Maghazi served the early Muslims as topic 
of general conversation. But with the legal traditions they 
had been careful and scrupulous, as we shall see in the next 
chapter. 

The word Fiqh itself had been used sometimes in the 
sense of Hadith. Ibn 'Abd al-Barr, after relating a Hadith, 
points out that here the word Fiqh is used in the sense of 
Hadith 64 . As a matter of fact, the Islamic law in its earliest 
period consisted of little other than the legal traditions 
(Hadith al-Ahkam). Therefore, all such Companions as are 
reported to have related the largest number of Ahadith, 

e.g. A ishah, Ibn Mas ud, 'Abd Allah b. 'Abbas, are described 
as Faqihs. 

The number of legal traditions appears to be rather small. 
Muhibb al-Din al-Tabari has mentioned only 1029 of them 
in his al-Ahkam al-Sughra, which is devoted wholly to legal 
traditions. 65 Hafiz 'Abd al-Ghani in his ‘Umdat al-Ahkam has 
mentioned only 500 of them. 66 Ibn Hajar in his Buiugh 
al-Maram has quoted about 1338 of them. 67 Ibn Taymiyah 
(Majd al-Din) in his Muntaqa has of course quoted a much 
larger number. But he has often treated the sayings and 
doings of the Companions also as Hadith, and sometimes he 
treats the various versions of the same Hadith as independent 


CLASSIFICATION OF BOOKS OF HADITH 

Books of Hadith have been classified into the following 
groups :— 
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1. Sahifas. 

2. Ajza'. 

3. Rasa'il or Kutub. 

4. Musannafs. 

5. Musnads. 

6. Mu'jams. 

7. Jami's. 

8. Sunans. 

9. Mustadraks. 

10. Mustakhrajs. 

11. Arba'iniyat. 

1. The Sahifas are such collections of the sayings of the 
Prophet as were written down by some of his Companions 
during his life-time or by their followers in the next generation. 
Several of these Sahifas have been mentioned by Goldziher 
according to whom some are also described as Rasa'il and 
as Kutub. 69 One of them, which was collected by Abu 
Hurayra and taught and handed down by him to his student, 
Hammam b. Munabbih, has been edited by Dr. Hamidullah. 70 
But the most important of them is the Sahifa, which was 
collected by 'Abd Allah b. 'amr b. ai-'As, who gave it the 
title of al-Sadiqah. 71 

2. The Ajza' are such collections of the Traditions as 
have been handed down on the authority of one single 
individual-whether a Companion or of any subsequent 
generation. The term Juz' is also applied to such collections 
of Ahadith as have been compiled on a particular subject- 
matter—e.g. "Intention", the Vision of God, etc. 72 

3. The Rasa'il are such collections of Ahadith as deal 
with one particular topic out of eight topics into which the 
contents of the fami' books of hadith may be generally 
classified. 

These topics are :— 

i. Beliefs or Dogma. 

ii. Laws, or Ahkam, which are also known as Sunan and 
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include all the subjects of Fiqh from Taharat, or 
Purity, to Wasaya, or Exhortations. 

iii. Ruqaq, i.e. Piety, Asceticism, Mysticism. 

iv. Etiquette in eating, drinking, travelling, etc. 

v. Tafsir, or commentary on the Qur'an. 

vi. Ta'rikh and Siyar, i.e. historical and biographical j 
matters which include (a) cosmology, ancient history, 
etc. and (b) the lives of the Prophet, of his 
Companions and Successors. 

vii. Fitan, i.e. crises. 

viii. Appreciation ( Manaqib) and denunciation ( Mathalib ) 
of persons, places, etc. 

The Rasa'il are also called Books ( Kutub ). To this class 
belong many of the works of Ibn Hajar, al-Suyuti, and 
others. 73 

4. Musannafs are those large collections of Ahadith in 
which the traditions relating to most or all of the various 
topics mentioned above are put together and arranged in 
various books or chapters, each dealing with a particular 
topic. To this class belong the Muwatta of Imam Malik, the 
Sahih of Muslim, etc. 

5. The term Musnad (supported) was originally used for 
such traditions as were supported by a complete and 
uninterrupted chain of authorities ( Isnad ) going back to a 
Companion, who was directly associated with the Prophet. 74 
But later on the term came to be used in the general sense 
of a reliable and authoritative tradition. In this sense the term 
is also used for all reliable works in Hadith literature: works 
like the Sunan of al-Darimi and the Sahih of al-Bukhari are 
called Musnads. But technically it is used only for those 
collections of Ahadith in which they are arranged according 
to the names of the final authorities by whom they a fe 
related, irrespective of their subject matter. Such are the 
Musnads of Abu Da'ud Tayalisi (d. 204/819), Ahmad b. 
Hanbal (d. 233/847), 'Abd Allah b. Muhammad b. Abi 
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Shayba (d. 235/849), 'Uthman b. Abi Shayba (d. 237/851), 
Abu Khaythama (d. 234/844) and others. 75 One who collected 7 
Ahadith in the form of a Musnad is called a Musnid or a 
Musnidi7 6 The Musnad works themselves, however, differ in 
detail in the arrangement of the authorities who originally 
related them. In some of them they are arranged in the 
alphabetical order of their names. In some of them they are 
arranged according to their relative merit in the acceptance 
of Islam and in taking part in the early important events 
of the Prophet s mission. In some of them they are arranged 
according to the affinity of their tribe to the Prophet. 77 

There are, however, certain Musnad works which are 
divided into chapters devoted to various subjects, and in each 
chapter the Ahadith are arranged according to the original 
authorities. Companions, by whom they were related. This 
plan is followed by Abu Ya'la 78 (d. 276/889) and Abu'Abd 
al-Rahman in their Musnad works. 79 These works combine 
the characteristics of the Musnad and of the Musannaf works. 

Some of the Musnad compilers, however, tried to collect 
together all the available traditions reported by the various 
Companions. 80 The Musnad of Ibn al-Najjar is said to have 
contained the traditions related by all the Companions. The 
Musnad of Ahmad b. Hanbal contains more than 30,000 
traditions reported by about 700 Companions. 81 The Musnad 
of Abu 'Abd al-Rahman is reported by Haji Khalifah on the 
authority of Ibn Hazm to have contained traditions related 
by 1300 Companions. 82 There are, however, many Musnad 
works which are devoted to traditions related either by a 

special group of Companions or by one single Companion 
only. 

6. The term Mu'jam is generally applied to such works 
on various subjects as are arranged in alphabetical order. The 
geographical and the biographical dictionaries of Yaqut are 
called Mu'jam al-Buldan and Mu'jam al-Udaba, because they 
£re arranged alphabetically. Such Musnad collections of 
hadith as are arranged under the names of the Companions 
in their alphabetical order are also known as Mu'jam 
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al-Sahaba. But according to the authorities on the science of 
Tradition, the term is used technically only for such collections 
of Ahadith as are arranged not according to the Companions 
who reported them, but according to the Traditionists from 
whom the compiler himself received them. The names of such 
Traditionists ( Shuyukh ) are arranged alphabetically, 83 and all 
the traditions received from each Shaykh are then collected 
together, irrespective of their contents or subject matter. To 
this class belong two of the collections of al-Tabarani (260/ 
870-360/970) and the collections of Ibrahim b. Isma'il (d. 
371/981) and Ibn al-Qani' (d. 350 / 9 60). 84 The largest 
collection by al-Tabarani is in reality a Musnad work, not a 
Mu'jam work; for it is a Mu'jam al-Sahaba, not a Mu'jam 
al-Shuyukh. 

7. Jami are those collections of Ahadaith which contain 
traditions relating to all the various topics mentioned under 
the Rasa'il. Thus, the Sahih of al-Bukhari as well as the book 
of Tirmidhi is called Jami'. But the Sahih of Muslim is not 
described as Jami\ because (unlike Bukhari) it does not 
contain traditions relating to all the chapters of the Qur'an. 

8. Sunan are such collections of the traditions as 
contain Ahadiih al-ahkam (legal traditions) only, and leave out 
those traditions which relate to historical and other matters. 
Thus the collections of traditions made by 'Abu' Da'ud, 

Nasa,' and many other traditionists are known as Sunan 
works. 


9. Mustadraks are collections of Ahadith in which the 
compiler, having accepted the conditions laid down by any 
previous compiler, collects together such other traditions as 
tulhl those conditions but were missed by the previous 
compiler. To this class belongs the Mustadrak of al-Hakim who 
collected together such Ahadith as fulfilled the conditions laid 

down by al-Bukhari and Muslim but were not included by 
them in their Sahihs, 


10. Mustakhraj are those collections of Ahadith in which 
a later compiler of them collects together fresh hnads for such 
traditions as were collected by a previous compiler on the 
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basis of different chains of Isnad. To this class belongs the 
Mustakhraj of Abu Nu'aym Isfahani on the Sahihs of 
al-Bukhari and of Muslim. In this book Abu Nu'aym has 
given fresh chains of Isnad for some of the traditions which 
were already included by Bukhari and Muslim in their Sahihs, 
but with different Isnads. 

11. The Arba'iniyat, as the name shows, are collections 
of forty Ahadith relating to one or more subjects which may 
have appeared to be of special interest to the compiler. An 
example of this class is the Arba'in of al-Nawawi. 

Of all these eleven classes of the collections of Ahadith, 
the Sahifas, as their description shows, were the earliest in 
origin. The Mu'jams, the Mustadraks, the Mustakrajs and the 
Arba'iniyat must have been the latest. The Ajza' and the 
Rasa'il in their technical sense as described above must also 
have been later in origin and development than the Musannaf 
and the Musnad works. The Sunan and the fami' being only 
subdivisions of the Musannaf works, the problem of the 
priority of origin of the remaining classes of the Hadith works 
rests between the Musannafs and the Musnads, which is 
difficult to decide. Goldziher is of the opinion that the 
Musnads are earlier in origin than the Musannafs which 
originated under the influence of the legal system of the 
Ashab al-Hadith. 85 But as the collection of Ahadith was 
largely due to their legal importance, it is not unlikely that 
some of the very early collections were arranged according 
to their subject matter connected with Islamic legal, ritual 
or religious problems, as is also suggested by the title Kitab 
al-Sunam given to them. 

The Hadith thus collected by the continuous, hard and 
honest work of many generations of the Muslims of various 
countries belonging to different schools of thought, have been 
a subject of study of Muslim scholars and a source of 
inspiration to the Muslim world up to the present time. The 
Hadith together with the Qur'an served the Muslims as the 
main basis of their social structure. From this two-fold basis, 
the various Islamic sciences originated and developed. To 
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these two works the average Muslim turns for inspiration j 
and guidance. On them the reconstruction of Islamic thought 
according to the requirements of modern times can be 
properly based. The efforts of many modem reformers have 
so far failed, because they ignored the Qur an and the Hadith, 
just as some Mediaeval Islamic sects could not flourish, 
because they had ignored their importance. 
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CHAPTER 2 


The Hadith and the Companions 

(Sahaba) 


SIGNIFICANCE OF THE TERM 5AHABI 

The term al-Sahaba or al-Ashab (singular: al-Sahabi and 
al-Sahib, a Companion) is used by the Muslims as a title of 
great honour for such Muslims as had enjoyed the privilege 
of having lived in the company of the Prophet. On the 
qualifications necessary for being a Sahabi Muslim scholars 
differ. Some of them are of the opinion that every Muslim 
who had seen Muhammad was a Sahabi. Some hold that long 
association with Muhammad is necessary for being a Sahabi - 1 
The majority of them, however, hold that every grown-up 
Muslim who associated with Muhammad for some time may 
be called a Sahabi. The near relatives of Muhammad, his 
bosom friends, his attendants, as well as such ordinary 
Muslims as saw him even once are generally included among 
the Sahaba. 

It is the Companions who reported Ahadith from 
Muhammad. They are the authorities by whom—through the 
Followers (al-Tabi'un),— their students and associates were 
handed down the Islamic Ahadith. Upon their reliability/ 
authenticity and trustworthiness rests to a large extent the 
credibility of the great mass of Ahadith collected by the 
Muslim scholars of later generations. 


THE NUMBER OF THE COMPANIONS 

The exact number of the Companions cannot he 
determined. Only once during the early history of Islam 
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a census taken, when they were found to be 1 525 2 
This census must have been taken about the time of the 
Treaty of Hudaybiya, when the danger to the Muslims 
was great, and an estimate of their actual strength was 
necessary. From then onwards the number of Muslims 
went up by leaps and bounds, and before the death of 
Muhammad, almost the whole of the Arabian peninsula had 
accepted Islam. 

A large number of these Muslims of the time 
of Muhammad had seen him and listened to his orations 
and sayings. Forty thousand of them were with him at 
Mecca 3 when he performed the Farewell Pilgrimage. 
The number of all those who ever saw or heard him 
has been estimated by Abu Zara' al-Razi to be above 
100 , 000. 4 

THE COMPANIONS WHO RELATED TRADITIONS 

Not all of the Companions related the Hadith of their 
master. The Musnad of Abu 'Abd al-Rahman, which is said 
to be the largest collection of Ahadith, is stated to contain 
traditions related by 1300 Companions only. 5 Ibn al-Jauzi, 
who has given a list of all the Companions who related 
traditions, has mentioned the names of about 1060 of them, 
together with the number of the traditions related by each. 6 
Five hundred of them are said to have related 1 tradition 
each. One hundred and thirty two are stated to have 
handed down 2 traditions each. Eighty are said to have 
related 3 traditions each. Fifty-two are mentioned as being 
responsible for 4 traditions each; thirty-two for 5 each; 
twenty-six for 6 each; twenty-seven for 7 each; 
eighteen for 8 each, and eleven for 9 each. Sixty of the 
Companions are credited with having related 10-20 
traditions each. Of the rest, each is said to have related 
20 or more traditions. Here is the table showing the names 
°f these Companions and the number of the traditions 
elated by them :— 
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Name of the Companion 

1. Abu Shurayh al-Ka'bi 

2. 'Abd Allah b. Jarrad 

3. Muswir b. Makhrama 7 

4. 'Amr b. Umayya al-Damri 

5. 'Amr b. Umayya (another) 

6. Safawan b. 'Assal 

7. Sa'd b. 'Ubada 

8. al-Rabi' 

9. al-Sa'ib 

10. Qurra 

11. 'Umayr b. Rabi'a 

12. Umm Qays 

13. Laqit b. 'Amir 

14. al-Sharid 8 

15. Rifa'a b. Rafi' 

16. 'Abd Allah b. Unays 

17. Aus b. Aus 

18. al-Fadl b. 'Abbas 

19. Abu Waqid al-Laythi 

20. Abu Talha al-Ansari 

21. 'Abd Allah b. Salam 

22. Sahl b. Abi Hathma 9 (Hay thama ?) 

23. Abu al-Mulayh al-Hudhali 10 

24. 'Abd Allah b. Ja'far 

25. Ya'la b. Murra 

26. Abu Humayd al-Sa'idi 

27. Abu Malik al-Ash'ari 11 

28. 'Abd Allah b. Buhayna 12 

29. Abu Usayd al-Sa'idi 13 

30. 'Utba b. 'Abd 

31. Ya'la b. Umayya 

32. 'Uthman b. Abi al-'As 

33. 1„ al-Fadl bint al-Harith 

34. Suhayb 

35. 'Iyad b. Himar (Hammad?) 

36. Mu'adh b. Anas 


of Ahadith 

20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
21 
21 
22 
22 
22 
24 
24 
24 
24 
24 
24 
24 

24 

25 
25 
25 
25 

25 

26 
26 
27 

27 

28 
28 
28 

29 

30 
30 
30 
30 
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No. Name of the Companion 

Number of Ahadith 

37. 'Irbad b. Sariya 14 

31 

38. Khubab b. al-Aratt 15 

32 

39. 'Abd Allah b. al-Zubayr 

33 

40. Fatima bint Qays 

34 

41. Ma'qil b. Yassar 16 . 

34 

42. al-'Abbas b. 'Abd al-Muttalib 

. 35 

43. 'Amr b. 'Abasa 17 

38 

44. Khuzayama b. Thabit 18 

38 

45. Talha b. 'Abd Allah 

38 

46. al-Zubayr b. al-'Awwam 19 

38 

47. 'Amr b. al-'As 

39 

48. Umm 'Atiya 

40 

49. Abu Tha'laba al-Khushani 20 

40 

50. Hakim b. Hizam 21 

40 

51. Sahl b. Hunayf 22 

40 

52. Mu'awiya b. Hayda! 23 

42 

53. al-Miqdad 

42 

54. 'Abd Allah b. Mughfil 24 

53 

55. Junadab b. 'Abd Allah 

43 

56. Bilal (the Mu'wadhdhin) 

44 

57. Abu Juhayfa 

45 

58. Umm Hani 

46 

59. Abu Barza 25 

46 

60. Ka'b b. 'Ujra 26 

47 

61. al-Miqdam 

47 

62. 'Abd Allah b. Zayd 

48 

63. Sa'iid b. Zayd b. 'Amr 

48 

64. 'Abd allah b. Bishr 

50 

65. Shaddad b. Aus 

50 

66. Asma' bint Abi Bakr 

58 

67. Asma' bint 'Umays 

60 

68. Hafsa, wife of Muhammad 

60 

69. Jubayr b. Mut'im 

60 

70. Salman al-Farisi 

60 

71. 'Amr b. 'Auf 

62 

72. 'Ammar b. Yasir 

62 
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No. Name of the Companion _ Number of Ahadifa 

73. 'Abd al-Rahman b. 'Auf ^ 

74. Umm Habiba, wife of Muhammad 65 

75. 'Adi b. Hatim 66 

76. Abu Rafi' 68 

77. Zayd b. Arqam 70 

78. Wa"l b. Hujr 27 71 

7 A 

79. Maymuna /D 

80. Salma b. al-Akwa' 77 

81. Rafi' b. Khudayj 28 7 ^ 

82. Zayd b. Khalid 81 

83. Zayd b. Thabit 92 

84. 'Abd Allah b. Abi Aufa 95 

85. Jabir b. 'Abd Allah 29 100 

86. Abu Mas'ud al-Ansari 102 

87. Nu'man b/l3ashir 144 

88. Samura b. Junadab 30 123 

89. Thauban 128 

90. Usama b. Zayd 128 

91. Abu Bakra Nufay' b. al-Harith 132 

92. Mughira b. Shu'ba 136 

93. Abu Bakr (the first Caliph) 142 

94. Jabir b. Samura 146 

95. Uthman (the third Caliph) 142 

96. Aby Ayyub al-Ansari 155 

97. Mu'adh b. Jabal 157 

98. Mu'awiyah (the first Umayyad caliph) 163 

99. Ubayy b. Ka'b 164 

100. Burayda b. al-Hasib. 31 167 

101. Abu Qatada 170 

102. Abu Darda' 179 

103. 'Imran b. Hasin 32 IgO 

104. 'Ubada b. al-Samit 181 

105. Sahl b. Sa'd Igg 

106. Ma'd b. Yaman 225 

107. Abu Umama al-Bahili 33 2 5 0 

108. Sa'd b. Abi Waqqas 271 

109. Abu Dhar al-Ghifari 281 
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No. Name of the Companion Number of Ahadith 

110. al-Bara' b. 'Azib 305 

111. Abu Musa al-Ash'ari 360 

112. Umm Salma, wife of Muhamad 378 

113. 'Ali (the fourth Caliph) 536 

114. 'Umar (the second Caliph) 537 

115. 'Abd Allah b. 'amr b. al-'As 700 

116. 'Abd Allah b. Mas'ud 848 

117. 'Abd Sa'id al-Khudri 1170 

118. Jabir b. 'Abd Allah 1540 

119. 'Abd Allah b. 'Abbas 1660 

120. 'A'ishah, wife of Muhammad 2210 

121. Anas b. Malik 

122. 'Abd Allah b. 'Umar b. al-Khattab 2630 

123. Abu Hurayra 34 55374 


It is evident from what has been said that the great mass 
of the traditions received by us were related by less than 
three hundred Companions. The Muioatta of Imam Malik 
contains the traditions related by 98 Companions only. 35 The 
Musnad of Abu Da'ud Tayalisi contains those related by 281 
of them. The Musnad of Ahmad b. Hanbal contains those 
related by about 700 Companions. 36 The two Sahihs of 
al-Bukhari and Muslim contains those related by 208 and 213 
Companions respectively, of which 149 are common to the 
two great works. 37 

Of these 300 Companions referred to above, only 55 have 
related 100 or more traditions. Of these again, only 11 are 
responsible for more than 500 traditions each. Six or seven 
of the latter, each of whom has reported more than 1000 
traditions, are known as al-Mukaththirun, i.e. the reporters 
of many traditions. 38 

All these eleven Companions enjoyed the privilege of 
long association with Muhammad, had a great thirst for his 
Hadith (during his life-time), and could speak with authority 
about what he had said or done. They lived for a long time 
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after his death when the mass of traditions which they had 
learnt was handed down to the succeeding generations of 
the Muslims, whereas the knowledge gathered by the 
Companions, who were either killed in the early battles or 
died shortly after the death of Muhammad, could not spread 
among the Muslims, and was lost for good. The reporters 
of the largest number of Ahnciith include :— 

1 . Abu Hurayra, 'Abd Allah or 'Abd al-Rahman. 39 He 
stands at the top of the reporters of Hadith among the 
Companions, and was recognised by Muhammad himself as 
the Muslim who was most avid for the knowledge of Hadith. 
He belonged to the tribe of Da us, an off-shoot of the great 
clan of Azd. 40 He came to Madinah in the 7th year of th? 
Hijra, and being told that Muhammad was at Khaybar, went 
there and accepted Islam. Since then till Muhammad's death, 
he remained constantly in his company, attending on him 
and learning his Hadith during the day, at the sacrifice of 
all worldly pursuits and pleasures, and remembering them 
by heart in the night. 41 After the death of the Prophet, he 
functioned as a governor of al-Bahrayn for some time during 
the caliphate of 'Umar, and acted as the governor of Madinah 
under the early Umayyad caliphs 42 He died in 59/678. 

When Muhammad was no more, and the reports of his 
sayings and doings were sought in order to settle the 
increasing daily problems, Abu Hurayra (who instructed 
more than 800 students in the subject) poured out the 
profusion of knowledge he had so laboriously accumulated. 
Sometimes he was taken to task for reporting such traditions 
as had never been heard of by any of the other Companions. 
But he retorted that he had learnt what the Ansar (Helpers) 
had missed in attending to their lands and properties, and 
what the Muhajirun (refugees) had failed to learn because 
of their business engagements, and that he had remembered 
what they had forgotten under the stress of their multifarious 
activities. 3 Once when he was taken to task by 'Abd Allah 
b. 'Umar for relating a particular Hadith, he took him to 
'A'ishah, who bore witness to the truth of what he had 
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related. 44 His knowledge and memory were also tested by 
Marwan who, having written down some traditions related 
by him, wanted him after a year to relate the same, and 
found them to be exactly identical with his earlier narration. 45 

He is believed by Muslims to have been too pious and 
conscientious a Muslim to put into the mouth of Muhammad 
any word which had not actually fallen, from his lips, or to 
ascribe to him anything that he had not done. But he does 
not appear to have been endowed by nature with the power 
of minute observation or a critical faculty strong enough to 
take cognizance of all the circumstances in which the 
Prophet uttered certain words or acted in a particular way. 
Many other Companions, therefore, had to explain some of 
the Ahadith reported by him, and to reject some of them. 
'A'ishah, having come to know that Abu Hurayra related that 
Muhammad had said that a woman was cast into hell-fire 
because she kept a cat and did not feed it, pointed out to 
him that the woman was an unbeliever. 46 When she was told 
that Abu Hurayra related that Muhammad had said that 
three things were ominous—namely, a house, a horse and 
a woman—she said that Abu Hurayra came in while the 
Prophet was saying : "May God destroy the Jews. They say 
that ill-luck is in three things : in a house, in a woman and 
in a horse". Abu Hurayra, according to 'A'ishah, heard the 
last part of the Hadith, and missed the first portion of it. 
'Abd Allah b. 'Abbas, having come to know that Abu 
Hurayra related that Muhammad had said : " al-wadu ' min 
ma massat ai-nar w'lau min thaur aqit." took him to task for 
relating such a Hadith. 48 

Considering the interest of Abu Hurayra in cultural 
attainments in general, his devotion to the Prophet and to 
his Ahadith in particular, and the test applied by his own 
contemporaries during his life-time to his memory and his 
narration, it appears to be very unlikely that he himself 
fabricated any Hadith. 49 But it is possible that at a later 
period some Ahadith may have been attributed to him for 
the narration of which he was not responsible. The fact t at 
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he narrated a very large number of traditions (larger than ! 
any other Companion is said to have narrated) was explained 
by himself to his own contemporaries. It is therefore clear 
that the remark that Abu Hurayra was "a pious humbug" 
is unwarranted. 50 

2. Abu 'Abdal-Rahman 'Abd Allah is the second greatest 
reporter of Ahadith. He was the son of Umar, the second 
caliph. He had accepted Islam simultaneously with his father, 
and migrated to Madinah with him. 5 ^ He took part in many 
battles during the life-time of Muhammad and in the wars 
in Mesopotamia, Persia and Egypt, but kept strict neutrality 
during the civil wars among the Muslims which followed the 
assassination of 'Uthman. In spite of the great esteem and 
honour in which he was held by all the Muslims and 
notwithstanding the suggestion repeatedly made to him to 
stand for the caliphate (which he obstinately refused to do), 
he kept himself entirely aloof from party strife, and throughout 
these years led an unselfish, pious life. He set an example 
of an ideal citizen just as his father had set an example of 
the ideal ruler. He died at Mecca in the year 74/692 at the 
age of 87. 

His long association with Muhammad, his blood 
relationship with Hafsa (wife of Muhammad) and with some 
other companions of the Prophet, offered him a splendid 
opportunity to learn Hadith, and his long peaceful life gave 
him the time and leisure to teach and spread Ahadith among 
the Muslims who anxiously sought for them. 

He was extremely careful in relating Ahadith to others. 
al-Sha 'bi says that he did not hear a single Hadith from him 
for one whole year. 52 When he related Ahadith, his eyes were 
full of tears. 53 His activities in the service of Islam, his pious 
life, his straightforward and unselfish career, and his careful 
and sympathetic treatment of the traditions, put a seal of 
truth on such of them as were related by him. 

3. Abu Hamza Anas b. Malik. At the age of ten years, 1 
Anas was presented by his mother, Umm Sulaym, to j 
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Muhammad who had migrated to Madinah. Since then up 
to the time of Muhammad's death, he had been his favourite 
attendant. 54 After Muhammad's death, he was appointed by 
Abu Bakr (at the advice of 'Umar) as a tax-collector at 
al-Bahrayn. Some time in the later part of his life, he settled 
down at Basra, where he died in the year 93/711, when he 
was more than one hundred years old. 55 

During the ten years he spent in the service of Muhammad 
he had learnt a large number of his Ahadith, about which 
he also learnt a good deal from Abu Bakr, 'Umar and many 
other Companions of the Prophet. 56 The knowledge of Hadith 
gathered by him was so extensive that his death was 
considered as a death-blow to half of the entire mass of 
traditions. 57 

He is accepted by Muslim traditionists as one of the most 
reliable narrators of Hadith. There is no reason to suspect 
the genuineness of such traditions as may be proved to have 
been narrated by him. 

4. 'A'ishah, the daughter of Abu Bakr and the favourite 
wife of Muhammad, occupies the fourth place among the 
reporters of the largest number of Ahadith. She enjoyed the 
constant company of Muhammad as his favourite wife for 
about eight and a half years. 58 She died in the year 57/676, 
when she was 65 years old. 

She was endowed by nature with a retentive memory 
and a keen critical faculty. She remembered a large number 
of pre-Islamic Arabic poems, and was taken during her life¬ 
time as an authority on medicine and on Islamic law. 59 As 
regards Ahadith, she had not only learnt a large number of 
them in the company of her husband, but also had a critical 
appreciation of them. She corrected the mistakes of many 
Companions which they committed in understanding and 
relating the words of Muhammad. When, for instance, she 
was told that Ibn 'Umar had quoted Muhammad as having 
said that the dead are punished in their graves on account 
°f the lamentations of their relatives, she pointed out that 
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what Muhammad had actually said was that while the dead 
person was punished in his grave for his own faults and 
sins, his relatives wept for him. It was, she added, like 
another instance in which Ibn 'Umar had quoted the Prophet 
of God as having said of the dead bodies of the unbelievers 
who were killed in the battle of Badrr Verily, they hear what 
I say". What, according to 'A'ishah, the Prophet had in fact 
said was: "Certainly they know that what I used to say is 
true." In order to prove her contention, 'A ishah quoted the 
verse of the Qur'an which says that one could not make the 
dead hear, nor could one's voice reach those who were in 
their graves. 60 

Numerous instances of the criticism of Ahadith by 'A'ishah, 
which show how keen her critical faculty was, have been 
collected by a distinguished Indian scholar, Saiyid Sulayman 
Nadwi, in his Sirat-i-'A'ishah, perusal of which is sure to be 
interesting and profitable to those who are interested in her 
charming personality and in the origin of the Islamic sciences. 

It was on account of her extensive knowledge of Hadith 
and Islamic law that even the important Companions sought 1 
her advice on legal problems, and a large number of them 
(and of other Muslims) sought a knowledge of the Hadith 
from her. A long list of those who related Ahadith on her 
authority is given by 'Asqalani in his Tahdhib al-Tahdhib . 61 


5. Abu al- Abbas Abd allah b. al-'Abbas was bom 
three years before the migration of Muhammad to Madinah, 62 
and was 13 years of age at the time of the latter's death. 

tonTth T ,T y u mUCh by Muh ™ d ' which is apparent 

Se d^ him (in 3,1 the Haclith collections). 

He died m 68/687 at the age of 71. 63 
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correct, because in the Sahih of al Bukhari and vr i- i 

there are more than ten of the t H Mushm al T 

trie traditions reported by Ibn 
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'Abbas directly from Muhammad. 64 There is, however, no 
doubt that the number of the Ahadith reported by him 
directly from Muhammad is very small in comparison with 
the number he learned from other Companions. These 
Ahadith he had learnt from them with great assiduity. He 
says: "If I expected to learn any Hadith from a Companion, 
I went to his door and waited there—in spite of the wind 
casting dust on me—till he came out and said : 'Cousin of 
the Prophet, what brought you here? Why did you not send 
for me'? I used to reply that it was only proper that I should 
go to him. Then I learnt the Hadith from him". 65 

Ibn 'Abbas was endowed by nature with keen intellectual 
powers and critical acumen. He was devoted to the study 
of the Hadith and the Qur'an, and was loved on account 
of his intellectual ability by all the first four caliphs, and was 
respected by all his contemporaries. He had collected a large 
number of traditions, written them down in the form of 
books, and delivered lectures on them to his own disciples. 
His Tafsir of the Qur'an, which was handed down by his 
student, Mujahid, is well known and has been referred to 
by later commentators 66 . 

Some aspects of his political activity have been criticised 
severely. 67 But his fame rests on his intellectual attainments, 
not on his political activity. The reliability of the Ahadith, 
however, which may be proved to have been narrated by 
him is unquestionable. Of course, much of what has been 
attributed to him must have been forged by later narrators. 

6 . Jabir b. 'Abd Allah was one of the early Madinite 
converts to Islam who attended the second Council of 
Muhammad with the people of Madinah at Mecca. 6 ® He took 
part in 19 battles in the company of Muhammad. 69 He died 
in Madinah about the year 74/693 at the age of 94. 

He learnt the Hadith of Muhammad not only from him, 
but also from many of his important Companions e g. Abu 
B akr, 'Umar and others. He also learnt them from certain 
Followers ( al-Tabi'un ), such as Umm Kulthum, the daughter 
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of Abu Bakr. He used to teach Hadith regularly in the mosque 
at Madinah. 70 

7 Abu Sa'id Sa'd. b. Malik al-Khudri was one of the 
early Madinite converts to Islam and wanted to take pan 
in the battle of Uhud; but as he was too young he could 
not at that time be allowed to take up arms. His father Mahk 
was killed in this battle, and he himself took part n 12 of 
the battles fought during the life-time of Muhammad. He died 
at Madinah in 64/683. 71 


He was one of the Ashab al-suffa— i.e. a band of poor 
Companions who worked in the day time for their livelihood, 
and devoted the night to the reading of the Qur an and the 
learning of the Sunnah from their teachers. They were known 
as al-Qurra', and were generally sent out of Madinah in order 
to instruct people in Islamic rituals, wherever such instruction 


was needed. 


Al-Khudri learnt the Hadith from Muhammad as well as 
from his important Companions, like Abu Bakr, Umar, Zayd 
b. Thabit, etc. He was considered to be the best jurist among 
the young Companions of Muhammad. 72 

8-11. 'Abd allah b. Mas'ud, 73 'Abd Allah b. 'Amr b. 
al-'As, 'Umar b. al-Khattab and 'Ali b. Abi Talib were early 
converts to Islam. They had suffered for its cause, had 
enjoyed the company of Muhammad for a long time, and 
lived after him long enough to transmit the Hadith which 
they had learnt from him. 'Abd Allah b. 'Amar b. al-'As, 
in spite of being alive during the period of the civil war 
among the Muslims, kept himself (like 'Abd Allah b. 'Umar 
b. al-Khattab) above party strife. Of course, he was present 
at the battle of Sifin between 'Ali and Mu'awiyah on account 
of the persistence of his father. But he took no active pad 
in it. Even for his presence at the battle he was very regretful 
in his later life. 74 His interest in Hadith was very great. He 
wrote down all the traditions which he learnt from 
Muhammad, and collected one thousand of them in a Sahifi 
which he called al-Sadiqa. 75 When he lived at Mecca, the 
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seekers after Hadith collected around him in large numbers. 
But as he lived mostly either in Egypt or at al-Ta'if (and not 
at Madinah which had been the centre of Hadith learning), 
and since he was more occupied with prayers than with 
teaching Hadith, the later generations of Muslims received 
fewer traditions from him than from Abu Hurayra, 'A'ishah 
and others. 76 

Most of the Companions, however, who reported Ahadith 
were very careful in reporting the words of their master, as 
well as being cautious about accepting them from those who 
reported them. Abu Bakr, during his caliphate, sought for 
Ahadith, but did not accept the words of those who reported 
them without a witness. 77 He also asked Muslims not to 
relate traditions which might cause discord among them. 78 
'Umar, the second caliph, carefully followed the example set 
by his predecessor. Mughira, 79 Abu Musa, 80 'Amr b. Umayya 81 
and Ubayy b. Ka'b 82 were all compelled by him to produce 
witnesses for the traditions they had related. He is stated 
to have imprisoned 'Abd allah b. Mas'ud, Abu Darda' and 
Abu Mas'ud al-Ansari, because they related too many 
traditions. 83 Uthman, his successor, in spite of being well- 
versed in traditions had scruples about relating them. 84 'Ali, 
the fourth caliph, did not accept any tradition unless the 
reporter declared it on oath 85 'Abd allah b. Mas'ud had been 
so cautious in relating traditions that when he related one 
he perspired and felt uneasy, and at once added that the 
Prophet of God had either said this or something like it. 86 
Zubayr did not like to relate traditions, because he had heard 
Muhammad say that he who attributed anything to him 
falsely would make his abode in hell-fire. 87 

Sa'd b. Abi Waqqas feared that people might add to what 
he related 88 Abu Darda' after relating a Hadith added that, 
if Muhammad did not say this, he said something like it. 
This was the practice of Anas b. Malik also. 'Ali used to say 
that he preferred the heavens coming down upon him to 
attributing a false Hadith to Muhammad. 89 

The fear of committing mistakes in relating the words 
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a h*A been so great with his companions that 
of Muhammad h Hadith unnecessar ii y , ' Abd 

many of them did not reUte any^^ ^ ^ ^ # 

A oSh’ 0 "St Szid travelled with Sa'd b Malik from 
Madinah t^ Mecca and did not hear him ^ a smg, 
Hadith 91 Al-Sha'bi lived in the company of ah b. 

Umarfor one whole year and never heard him relate a single 
Hadith. 91 Sa'ib b. Vazid reported that he had been in the 
company of 'Abd al-Rahman b. 'Auf, Talha b 'Ubayd Allah 
and Sa'd, but had not heard any of them relate a Hadith- 
except for Talha who related the Hadith of the battle of 
Uhud. 93 Suhayb, for his part, was always ready to relate 
the historical traditions ( maghazi ), but otherwise he did not 
dare to report the words of Muhammad freely. 94 


THE PROBLEM OF THE PROHIBITION 
AND PERMISSIBILITY OF KITABAT (of Hadith ) 95 


Some of the Companions, however, who knew the art 
of writing had written down the Hadith during the life-time 
of Muhammad himself. 'Abd Allah b. 'Amr b. al-'As having 
secured his permission to write down his Hadith , wrote 
whatever he heard from the Prophet, 96 and collected a 
thousand of his sayings in Sahifa, which he called al-Sadiqa. 97 
It was seen with him by al-Mujahid, and later on it came 
into the possession of 'Amr b. Shu'ayb, 98 a great grandson 
of Abd Allah . Ali, the son-in-law of Muhammad, had in 
his possession a Sahifa which contained certain laws. 190 
Another Sahifa is reported to have been in the possession of 
Sarnura b. Jundab, which according to Goldziher, is identical 
with his Risala to his son, containing many Ahadith. 101 Jabir. 
b. abd Allah also had a Sahifa the contents of which were 
later on related by Qatada™* Sa'd is also reported to have 
had a b°°k out of which his son related certain practices 
of Muhammad. 103 Al-Bukhari in his Sahih has mentioned a 
Hadith which was related from the book of 'Abd Allah b. 
Abi Aufa. 104 Abu Bakr, the first caliph, is reported to have 
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collected together 500 Ahadith, which he destroyed, because 
he suspected that he might have accepted some of these 
Ahadith from some unreliable persons. 105 'Abd Allah b. 
'Abbas wrote down the Ahadith which he learnt from Abu 
Rafi' 106 . He appears to have collected Ahadith in more than 
one book. Al-Tirmidhi reports in his Kitab al-'llal, that some 
people from al-Ta if brought to Ibn 'Abbas one of his books 
and read it out to him. 107 . It was also reproted by Ibn 'Abd 
al-Barr that when he died, he left behind him so many books 
that it would have taken a camel to carry all of them away. 
These books were later used by his son, 'Ali. 108 It is from 
these books of Ibn 'Abbas that al-Waqidi may have drawn 
some of his materials, as is shown by a passage quoted in 
the Mawahib. 109 Abu Hurayra also is reported to have written 
down Ahadith , probably at a later stage of his life. These 
written Ahadith he showed to Ibn Wahb 110 and to Umayya 
al-Damri. 111 The Sahifa of Hammam, based on the reports 
of Abu Hurayra, is well known. 112 

Over and above the reports that we have received with 
regard to these Sahifas and books compiled by the Companions 
of Muhammad, we have also received many reports of their 
writing down stray Ahadith. According to a report in the 
Sunnan of al Tirmidhi, one of the Ansar complained to 
Muhammad of his weak memory and was advised by him 
to take the help of his right hand (i.e. writing) 113 Another 
Companion, al-Rafi' (also called Abu Rafi'), secured 
Muhammad's permission to write down Ahadith 114 One Abu 
Shah, hearing Muhammad's oration in the year of the 
conquest of Mecca, requested him that it be written down 
for him, and his request was granted. 115 'Utban b. Malik 
al-Ansari liked one of the Hadith so much that he himself 
wrote it down. 116 

Some stray Ahadith are reported to have been written 
down by the Companions at their own sweet will. Some of 
these may not be genuine, and some may prove to e 
identical with one another. 

Muhammad himself had dictated laws with regard to 
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the poor-tax, 117 prayers and fasts, alms and blood-money, 
etc. 118 One document containing laws with regar o alms, 
which had been sent to the officials, was found after his 
death, attached to his sword, and came into the possession 

11 n 

of his successors. 117 


There are, of course, traditions which forbid in general 
the writing of anything other than the Quran and m 
particular, of the Hadith. Abu Sa'id Sa'd b. Malik al-Khudn, 
Zayd b. Thabit, the scribe of Muhammad, and Abu Hurayra 
have related such traditions. 120 Many other Companions and 
many Tabi'un are reported to have disliked and discouraged 
the writing of Hadith. The names of 'Ali, 'Abd Allah b. 
Mas'ud, 'Abd Allah b. 'Abbas, 'Abd Allah b. 'Umar, Abu 
Musa, Ibn Sirin, Dahhak, 'Abida, Ibrahim, Ibn an-Mu tamar, 
al-Auza'i 'Alqama 'Ubayd Allah b. 'Abd Allah, al- Uyayna, 
and others have been mentioned in this connection. 121 


As we have already seen, some of these (like 'Ali and 
Ibn 'Abbas) are also reported to have written down Hadith 
and possessed some Sahifas and books. Some of them (like 
Dahhak, Ibrahim and 'Alqama) are said to have objected to 
the writing of the Hadith in the form of a book, but not to 
making such notes of them as might serve as a help to the 
memory. Some (like 'Abd Allah b. Mas'ud and Ibn Sirin) are 
said to have been against the writing of Hadith in any 
form. 122 


The Muslim doctors have tried to explain this apparent 
contradiction between these Ahadith in various ways. Ibn 
Quatayba, in his Ta'wil Mukhtalif al-Hadith, says that either 
the prohibitive Ahadith belonged to an earlier period in the 
life of Muhammad and are cancelled by the later permissive 
ones, or the prohibition was meant only for such Companions 
as were not well trained in the art of writing, and that such 
of them as could be relied upon to write correctly were 
allowed to write the Hadith also. Al-Nawawi, in his 
Commentary on the Sahih of Muslim, has offered some other 
explanations. Goldziher holds that the whole controversy 
with regard to the permissibility of writing down Ahadith 
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arose long after the death of Muhammad . 123 

We know, however, that though the art of writing was 
introduced into Arabia some time earlier than the birth of 
Muhammad, and that Arabic prose works were not entirely 
unknown to the Arabs before him, 124 neither the art of 
writing nor the Arabic prose works had been popular in the 
peninsula before the advent of Islam. Before Islam, in the 
whole of Mecca (the most advanced town in, Arabia) only 
seventeen persons knew how to write. 125 In Madinah, where 
the influence of the Jews (who are said to be the teachers 
of the Arabs in this art) had been considerable, the number 
of the Arabs who could write was less than a dozen, only 
nine being mentioned by Ibn Sa'd in his Tabaqat , 126 He also 
says that writing was rare in Arabia before Islam, and that 
it was considered a great distinction among the Arabs to have 
this skill. Hence such of them as combined a knowledge of 
the art of writing, with proficiency in swimming and archery 
were known as al-kamil, the perfect. 127 It is also stated that 
Dhu' al-Rumma, the last Mukhadram poet of Arabia, concealed 
his knowledge of this art for fear of public opinion being 
against it. 128 "The Bedouin", says Goldziher, "despises reading 
and writing even-to-day." 129 

The Prophet did a good deal towards making this art 
popular among the Arabs. Without his efforts, such Muslims 
as came under his influence at an early age (e.g. 'Ali, 'Abd 
Allah b. 'Amr b. al-'As and 'Abd Allah b. 'Abbas) could not 
have learnt the art of writing. He asked 'Abd Allah b. Sa'id 
k* si" Asl, the Meccan, to teach the art of writing tc the 
people of Madinah. 130 He ordered Shifa', the daughter of 
Abd Allah, to teach this art to Hafsa, one of his wives. 131 
He declared after the battle of Badr that each one of those 
prisoners of war, who were too poor to pay the required 
ransom and who knew the art of writing could gain liberty 
by teaching the art of writing to Muslim boys. 132 It was from 
one of these prisoners of war that Zayd b. Thabit, the trusted 
scribe of the Qur'an, had learnt this art. 133 And it could not 
have been without the instigation of Muhammad that 'Ubada 
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b. al-Samit taught the Qur'an and also the art of writing 
to some of the Ashab al-suffa, one of whom presented him 

with a bow. 134 

Indirectly also Muhammad played an important part i n 
making the art of writing popular among the Arabs—viz. by 
establishing among them a state which necessitated the 
writing of treaties with the various tribes, letters to the 
various chiefs, orders to the state officials, and laws for 
conducting the affairs of the state. His immediate successors 
made the knowledge of writing compulsory in the schools 
established by them. 

Muhammad, therefore, cannot be said to have had an 
'aversion to the scribes' (Sprenger). His sayings prohibiting 
the writing of Hadith in particular, or of anything other than 
the Qur'an in general, which are weaker and fewer than 
the permissive Ahadith, must have been based either on the 
generally unfavourable public opinion prevailing in Arabia 
at the beginning of his life as a prophet, or on the possibility 
of confusion arising over the Qur'an, about the purity of 
which he was so scrupulous. As soon as he found that these 
dangers were over, he permitted Hadith and things other than 
the Qur'an to be written. The date of one of the Ahadith 
in the Sahih al-Bukhari —i.e. the permission to write an oration 
for Abu Shah in the year of the conquest of Mecca—supports 
the view that the permissive Ahadith are later in date than 
the prohibitive ones, and therefore cancel them. The dictation 


i 
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of certain laws already referred to supports this theory. H 
is reported that Umar I had thought at one point of collecting 
Ahadith. Muhammad s prohibitive sayings could not have 
been in force at that time, otherwise all of the Companions 
would not have voiced their approval, and Umar himself 
would not have gone on contemplating this undertaking f° r 
a whole month before ultimately deciding against it. And 
then the reason he gave for his decision was his fear of 
neglect of the Qur'an and not — had the prohibitive sayings 
been in force — his unwillingness to go against the Prophet- 


Such European orientalists as have made a critical study 
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of the subject also hold that some Ahadith were written down 
during the actual life-time of the Prophet. Dr. A. Sprenger, 
who rightly claims to have been the first to submit the sources 
of the life of Muhammad to a critical enquiry, says :— 

"It is generally believed that the traditions were preserved 
during the first century of the Hijra solely by memory. 
European scholars under the erroneous impression that 
haddathana, ('I have been informed by') is the term by which 
the traditions are usually introduced, are of the opinion that 
none of the traditions contained in the collection of 
al-Bukhari had been written down before him." "This, he 
continues, "appears to be an error. Ibn 'Amr and other 
Companions of Muhammad committed his sayings to writing, 
and their example was followed by many of the Tabi'un ". 135 

The same laborious and learned orientalist (in his 
instructive article on "The Origin and progress of writing 
down historical facts"), 136 while discussing the pros and cons 
of the problem, says : 

"There were nevertheless some men, even among the 
theologians and traditionists, who from the earliest time 
wrote down the information which they wished to preserve. 
The most important among these are 'Abd Allah b. Amr, 
Anas b. Malik and Ibn al-' Abbas, who were Companions of 
the Prophet and preserved more records of him than any 
one else. The Ahadith related by 'Abd Allah and Ibn al-'Abbas 
were preserved by their families in writing." 

Ignaz Goldziher says : "The choice of the word Main 
for the text of Hadith as opposed to Isnad (chain of 
authorities) can also serve as a proof of the falsity of the 
assumption that, according to the opinion of the Muslims, 
°riginally the writing of the Hadith was prohibited, and that 
they had been passed on by oral tradition only. It may be 
assumed that the writing of the Hadith was a very old 
method of their preservation. The aversion to writing them 
is the result of ideas which came into being in later times. 
s «ch of them (the Ahadith) as are said to have already been 
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preserved in writing in the first century may be thought to 
constitute the oldest ingredient of the Hadith materials. There 
is nothing against the assumption that the Companions and 
their students wanted to guard the sayings and the decrees 
of Muhammad against forgetfulness by writing them down. 
How, then, in a society in which the wise sayings of ordinary 
men were preserved in writing, could the preservation of the 
sayings of the Prophet have been left to the vagaries of oral 
tradition! Many a Companions carried their Sahifas with 
them, and from them they conveyed their teachings and 
culture to their students. The contents of these Sahifas were 
called Main al-Hadith/' 137 Another passage in the same book 
reads : "Such reports show that the Ashab al-Hadith do not 
reject the theory that the sayings of the Prophet were written 
down in the earliest times. In fact, we have been able to 
observe a series of statements on the existence of Tradition- 
Sahifas by some of the Companions". 138 The conclusion 
arrived at by Goldziher in these passages is incontrovertible. 
But his theory that the whole controversy about the 
permissibility of the writing down of Ahadith arose long after 
the death of Muhammad is unwarranted and indefensible. 
It is based on his assumption that the controversy arose as 
a result of certain ideas which came into being at a later 
time. But such ideas have not been defined by him. 
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CHAPTER 3 


Hadith After the Death of the Companions 

"May God bless him who heard from us a 
saying , and preserved it (in his memory) so 
that he might carry it to others; for verily t 
many a person carries knowledge to a man 
more learned than himself, and many of those 
who carried knowledge have not assimilated it 
themselves." 

(al-Tirmidhi ) 1 

THE FOLLOWERS ( al-Tabi'un) 

Many a time Muhammad expressed a desire that his 
Hadith should be well cultivated and widely spread. His 
wish, as we have seen, was carried out by his faithful and 
devoted Companions. 

After the death of Muhammad and the establishment of 
the vast Islamic empire, the Companions settled down in 
different towns in the various provinces. In these towns they 
were surrounded by a large number of such Muslims, who 
had not seen Muhammad, and were eager to hear the reports 
of his words and deeds from the lips of those who had lived 
and associated with him. Abu Darda' at Damascus, Abu Idris 
at Emesa, Hudhayfa at Kufa, Anas at Basra, Jabir b. 'Abd 
Allah and 'A'ishah and others at Madinah, and other 
Compamons at other important towns, had round about them 
large circles of eager disciples who not only learnt from them 
the Hadith of their master, but also acquired from them a 
keenness for seeking out Traditions and for their careful 
cultivation and preservation. 
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Abu Darda/ had such a large crowd of disciples round 
about him as are found in the retinues of kings. 2 Mu'adh 
b. Jabal together with 32 other Companions related Hadith 
to their disciples at Emesa. 3 Hudhayfa delivered lectures on 
Hadith to a band of eager disciples in a mosque at Kufa. 4 
Ubayy b. Ka'b was one of the many Companions who taught 
Hadith to their students in the mosque at Madinah. 5 

The early Muslims appear to have been extremely eager 
to hear the reports of Muhammad's Hadith from the lips of 
his Companions. It is related that such a large crowd of them 
collected round a Companion when he related Hadith, that 
he was compelled to get on to the roof of a house in order 
to continue his address. 6 Abu Hanifa, the founder of the 
Hanafite school of Muhammadan Law, reports that when he 
went to Mecca with his father in order to perform the 
pilgrimage, he saw there a large crowd listening with great 
attention to a Companion who related to them the Ahadith 
of Muhammad. 7 

These eager disciples of the Companions were known 
among the traditionists by the honourable title of al-Tabi'urt, 

i.e. the Followers. They were divided into several classes 
according to the order of the Companions from whom they 
learnt the reported traditions. Al-Hakim classified them into 
15 classes of which he explicity mentioned only 4. 8 Ibn Sa'd 
in his Tabaqat classified them into nine classes. But the 
majority of the later writers on Astna' al-Rijal classified them 
into three classes only :— 

1. the disciples of such Companions as accepted Islam 
before the conquest of Mecca. 

2. the disciples of such Companions as embraced Islam 
after the conquest of Mecca; and 

3. the disciples of such Companions as were not fully 
grown up at the time of Muhammad's death. 

Of the Tabi'un, the earliest to die was said to be Zayd 
b* Ma'mar b. Zayd who was killed in one of the Persian wars 
in the 30th year of the Islamic era. The one who was the 
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last to die was said to be Khalf b. Khalifa who died in 180 
A.H. 9 The Tabi'un, therefore, may be satd to have preserved 
and propagated Hadith for more than a century at first w 
association with the Companions; and when the la ter had 
passed away, with the help of their own disciples. The 
disciples of the Tabi'un are called Atba' al-Tabi in (the followers 
of the followers). Some of these Atba lived till about the end 
of the first quarter of the third century A.H., before the 
end of which were compiled almost all the important works 
in Hadith literature. The Tabi'un, taken as authorities on 
Hadith after the death of the Companions, transmitted their 
knowledge to their own disciples, who in turn passed it on 
to the next generation. 


THE TRADITIONISTS' DEVOTION TO HADITH 

All these various generations of the Traditionists displayed 
marvellous activity in the pursuit of Hadith. Their love for 
the subject was profound. Their enthusiasm for it knew no 
bounds. Their- capacity to suffer for the sake of it had no 
limit. The rich among them sacrificed riches at its altar; and 
the poor among them devoted their lives to it in spite of their 
poverty. 

We have already seen how devotedly the Companions 
had served the cause of Hadith. In their zeal for their 
propagation, they had gone so far as was likely to cause the 
neglect of the Qur'an itself, and 'Umar I had to put a stop 
to this. After the death of the Companions, however, the 
Followers and their disciples propagated Hadith with unabated 
vigour. Al-Zuhn (d. 124/741) spent money like water for the 
sake of it. He had been so busy with works on Hadith that 
hrs wife preferred his having three more wives to his l<> ve 
for books.Rabi'a (d. 136/753) in his search for Hadith spent 
all he possessed, and in the end had to sell the beams 
the roof of his house, and lived on the rotten dates which 
were thrown away by the people of Madinah. 14 
al-Mubarak spent 40,000 coins in search of Hadith 15 Yahy a 
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l). Ma'in (d. 233/847) spent on Hadith 150,000 silver coins 
which he had inherited from his father, and in the end he 
did not possess even a pair of shoes to put on. 16 'Ali b. 'Asim 
spent 100,000 silver coins; 17 al-Dhahabi spent 150,000 coins; 18 
Ibn Rustam, 300,000; 19 and Hisham b. 'Ubayd Allah (d. 221/ 
835)/ 700,000 silver coins 20 in search of Hadith. Khatib 
Baghdadi gave away 200 gold coins to those who devoted 
their lives to Hadith. 21 Many other instances of this type can 
easily be gathered from the books on Asma' al-Rijal. 

Such of the Traditionists, however, as were not born with 
silver spoons in their mouths did not give up their study of 
the subject in despair. On the contrary, they carried on their 
pursuit of it with inexhaustible energy and remarkable 
assiduity. Ibn Abi DhTb (d. 159/775) in his thirst for 
knowledge had to fast for days and nights continuously on 
account of his poverty. 22 Abu Hatim al-Razi, in spite of his 
poverty, stayed at Basra for fourteen years in order to learn 
Hadith. During this period he once had to sell even his clothes 
in order to earn his livelihood. 23 Al-Shafi'i, the founder of 
one of the schools of Islamic law, wrote the Hadith which 
he had learnt, on pieces of bones (which he kept in a bag), 
because in his student life he was too poor to buy paper. 24 
Al-Bukhari, the famous traditionist, lived on grass and herbs 
for three days during his travels in search for Hadith. 2 ^ As 
a matter of fact, it seems that most of the Traditionists were 
poor, many important authorities on Hadith holding that 
poverty and readiness to suffer are indispensable for 
knowledge. 26 

The number of the seekers of Hadith who flourished 
during the various periods of their history were legion. 
Among the Companions Abu Hurayra alone is said to have 
related traditions to more than 800 students. At Kufa alone, 
when Ibn Sirin visited that town, there were 4000 students 
of Hadith living there. 27 At Madinah 300 students of Hadith 
associated with Abu Zinad (d. 132 A.H.) alone; 28 and later 
on, the door of Malik b. Anas became a rendezvous for a 
crowd of them who sometimes even quarrelled among 
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themselves for a seat near the Imam at his lectures. 29 Tbe 
discourses of 'Ali b. 'Asim on Hadith were attended by more 
than 30,000 students; 30 those of Sulayman b. Harb by 
40,000; 31 those of 'Asim b. 'Ali, by 120,000; 32 those of Yazid 
b. Harun, by 70,000; 33 and those of Abu Muslim Kajji, 34 by 
an immense number of students of whom only those who 
used ink-pots for taking down notes were found to exceed 
40,000. 35 


The attendance of such an incredibly large number of 
students at lectures on Hadith may be explained in the light 
of some of the methods of teaching Hadith, which will be 
described later. The best of these methods, which is called 
Sama' (hearing), includes Imla' (dictation). It consisted in the 
recitation of Hadith by the teacher to his students. In order 
to do this, the teacher had to purify his mind of all worldly 
thoughts, dress cleanly and properly, and appoint some 
scholars well versed in Hadith to keep order among the 
students and to reproduce his recitations to such students 


as might to unable to follow the lecture because of sitting 
at a distance from him. The lecturer had to stand up at ai 
elevated place, and recite every word of each traditioi 
distinctly, loudly and slowly so that the students would b< 
able to write everything down. The various reproducers hac 
to repeat exactly, distinctly, slowly and loudly the words o 
e lecturer to the students round about each one of them 

, eiF r \ urn ^ )er *° be in accordance with the number o 
e s udents attending the lectures. In the case of the lecture: 

spvprf 16 y Muslim al Kajji at Baghdad, there weri 
lecturpT° r erS appointed by him. At the end of th< 
lecturp" 6 ^ aCe occu P* ec * ky the students who attended th< 

bv them in m f h SU r t the ink - p ° tS Used by them and lef 

calculation "th u r 16 COUnted ' and ' after carefu 

r e ° f th t Students wh ° wrote down * 

naaitn was fixed at 40,000. 36 


of Z h !T m r er °J SUCh Tradlti0nists had attained mast 
of the subject and were taken as authorities on it was a 

quite large. At Madinah alone, when Imam Malik went th 
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to Study Hadith, there lived 70 such Traditionists as had 
associated with the Companions and had learnt Hadith from 
them and from the Followers. 37 In Baghdad alone there lived 
800 shuyukh at the end of the second century A.H. 

FORGERY IN HADITH AND ITS CAUSES 

These and a large number of similar instances, which 
may easily be gathered from the works on Asma' al-Rijal, 
show how large a number of Muslims pursued the study of 
Hadith in every period of the history of Islam. But all of them 
could not be equally competent to take up this great task, 
nor could they be equally serious and careful in pursuing 
it. During the period following the death of Muhammad, 
many Companions (as we have already seen) were censured 
by their friends for their carelessness about and want of 
insight into what they related of the Prophet. 38 Among the 
Followers and their Successors, with the rise of the various 
parties and sects in Islam, the number of careless and 
insincere students and teachers of Hadith greatly increased. 
Some of them were careless in the choice of their own 
teachers; some of them made bona fide mistakes in relating 
to their students what they had learnt for themselves; and 
some of them made willful changes in the text or in the Isnad 
of some Hadith, and forged others for the sake of personal 
profit or party gain, or even with the pious intention of 
calling people to the Path of God and to the dictates of 
Religion. 

Thus a large number of forged traditions originated and 
gained currency among the Muslims. These may be traced 
to one of the following four classes of forgers : 

1. The Heretics and enemies of Islam who wanted to 
destroy the simplicity and purity of the faith. 

2. Party leaders, sectarian preachers and seekers of 
favours from the ruling chiefs. 

3. The Story-tellers ( al-Qussas ). 
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4. The so-called pious Traditionists, who eith er 
committed bona fide mistakes, or held it permissible 
to forge traditions, for religious and pious purposes. 

1 The Heretics ( al-Zanadiqa ) who flourished under 
various guises during the various periods of the history 0 f 
Islam, caused havoc in the Hadith by their willful forgery 
of thousands of traditions, and by propagating them among 
the Muslims. "The Zanadiqa", says Hammad b. Zayd, "have 
concocted 14,000 traditions in the name of the Prophet of 
Islam." 39 To name only a few of them, I may mention 'Abd 
al-Karim b. Abi al-'Auja, Bayyan b. Sam'an and Muhammad 
b. Sa'id, all of whom were put to the sword for their heresies, 
and the first of whom alone had forged 4000 traditions in 
the name of the Prophet of Islam. 40 Another heretic, who 
was killed by the order of Harun al-Rashid, is said to have 
confessed to forging 1000 Ahadith . 41 

2. The Heretics, however, could not do much damage 
to the Traditions of Islam. It being well known that they were 
anti-Islamic, their statements could not be accepted by the 
Muslim world. The real danger to Hadith stemmed from the 
Muslim friends themselves. The various party leaders, the 
numerous sectarian preachers, and the seekers of favours 
from the caliphs and their chiefs, proved more dangerous 
to the genuineness and purity of Ahadith than the declared 
Heretics. These Muslims, with their avowed profession of the 
faith of Islam, could not be expected to put into the mouth 
of their own Prophet what they themselves had forged. But 
immediate personal gain, or even the vain hope of it, has 
often proved to be a greater force than truth and righteousness, 
and the love of party and sect has often been more powerful 
than that of high principles. Some of the party leaders and 
sectarian chiefs in the history of Islam also failed to rise above 
personal and party considerations. They did not hesitate t» 
ascribe to their Prophet a saying that might serve their 
immediate object. Al-Muhallab (d. 83/702) the grea 1 
adversary of the Khawarij, confessed that he had forge* 1 
traditions against them. 42 'Awana b. al-Hakam (d. 158/7 74) 
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and others, who belonged to the Umayyad party, concocted 
traditions in their own fayour.« Abu al-'Ayna Muhammad 
b . al'Qasim forged Ahadith in favour of the 'Alid party 44 
Muhammad b. al-Qasim al-Talqani (d. 310/922), an important 
member of the Murjia sect, forged such Ahadith as supported 
the doctrines of his sect 45 Ghiyath b. Ibrahim, a courtier of 
al-Mahdi, made such intentional changes in a Hadith as 
might please the caliph. 46 Muqatil b. Sulayman (d. 150/767) 
expressed to the same caliph his readiness to concoct for him 
some traditions edifying 'Abbas, an ancestor of the caliph 47 
Muhammad b. al-Husayn al-Sulami forged Ahadith in favour 
of the Sufis 48 Muhammad b. al-Hasan concocted traditions 
edifying 'A'ishah and in favour of the Sunni* 9 As a matter 
of fact, most of the traditions edifying certain individuals or 
tribes, or a particular province or district or town, or 
glorifying a sect or a sectarian leader, (many of which are 
cited by Goldziher), 50 owe their origin to some of these 
deliberate forgers, and have been declared by eminent 
authorities on Hadith to be mere concoctions. 51 

3. The Qussas (the story-tellers). Though much humbler 
in position than the leaders of parties or sects, they were 
no less dangerous than the latter to the traditions of Islam. 
Their main business at first was to relate moral stories after 
the morning and evening prayers in order to exhort the 
people to do good deeds. Their origin may be traced back 
to the time of 'Umar b. al-Khattab, who is said to have 
permitted for the first time al-Tamin al-Dari (whom 
al-Damiri 52 considers to have been the first story-teller in 
Islam) or 'Ubayd b. 'Umayr (whom Ibn Sa'd 53 considers to 
have been the first story-teller) to relate moral stories. 
Mu'awiyah, 54 the founder of the Umayyad dynasty, gave 
them the title of 'the common story-tellers' —i-e. as opposed 
to 'the special story-tellers' who were appointed by Mu'awiyah 
himself in order to counteract the propaganda of his opponents 

against him . 55 

These story-tellers, among whom may be included he 
c °mmon street preachers who held no official position, had 
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to deal with the credulous common people, who appreciate 
amusing stories and fables more than hard facts, dry 
and genuine traditions. They soon grew in number, spread 
across Mesopotamia and Central Asia, and adapted themselves 
to their audiences, who were attracted more by their amusing 
stories than by the learned discourses of the scholars. At an 
early period in the history of Islam, 56 they became degraded 
to the level of fable-mongers, whose main objective was to 
please the public and to squeeze gold and silver coins out 
of their pockets. To this end, they invented thousands of such 
amusing fables as might appeal to the common herd of 
people, attributed them to the Prophet, and related them to 
their audiences. One of them related to his audience on the 
authority of Ahmad b. Hanbal and Yahya b. Ma'in that when 
one said "There is no god but God" (La Ilahailla Allah), there 
was created by God for each letter (or word) uttered by him 
a bird with a beak made of gold and feathers made of pearls. 
Then this story-teller related a long story in continuation of 
the forged tradition. At the end of his sermon, he was told 

Z t T a i T Yahya ' Wh ° Were P resent on the occasion, 
Itrv 5 1 r er related any SUch traditi °" *> him- The 

Another O 1*° ^ hiS CrUicS b y makin S of them . 57 
I d!l S r , t0 an audience in a m °sque numerous 
Ind w h en he ° f Hadm b ' Ha yy a " (d. 46 A.H.); 

was not the onTv H ged by the latter ' he said that he 

said the undaumed 'stoTy-teller 3 ma * ter ° f faCt '" 

of Harim are present in thic * f ° P ersons b .V ‘he name 
'Amr al-'Attabi once collected ^ m0s q ue "' 8 Kulthum b. 

a mosque, and related to them with^ himself ,^ 

saying that he who touched ih * com P lete Isna<i a Hadt,h 

tongue might rest assured that he“ P n ° Se with WS 

Hell. The audience showed th • W ° U . ld neVer be sent “ 

forgery as a genuine tradition-bv r . eadmess ‘° aCcept ^ 

fate through their success in evr, V ■ fyinS t0 ascertain the 
had heard. 59 ex Penmenting with what they 

The selfishness of the . 

^ ussas was so great that they n°‘ 
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only did not feel ashamed of forging traditions in the name 
of the Prophet for their own personal gain, but they could 
have no love either for one another. A proverb says : 'One 
story-teller does not love another.' 60 But sometimes, in order 
to do mischief to the people and to gain their own ends, 
two story-tellers would work together to forge traditions! 
Thus, one of them stood up at one end of a street narrating 
traditions on the merits of Ali, while the other stood up at 
the other end of it—relating to his audience traditions 
exalting Abu Bakr. They gained money from the Shi'ah as 
well as from the Nasibis in this way, and later on divided 
it equally among themselves. 61 


Their activities were so dangerous to the traditions of 
Islam as well as to the State itself, that Malik b. Anas did 
not allow them to step into the mosque at Madinah. 62 Various 
Traditionists censured many of them, and in the year 279 
their activities were put to a stop in Baghdad. 63 


4. The most dangerous class of the forgers of traditions 
consisted of the so-called pious Traditionists themselves. Their 
love for the traditions of Islam could not be doubted. Their 


sincerity of purpose could not be denied. But it is rightly said 
(by an eminent English writer) : 'Everyone kills the object 
of his love . Many of the pious Traditionists — unknowingly, 
0 course set about killing the science of Traditions by 
° r gi n g thousands of traditions, by ascribing them to 
U amma d, and giving them currency among the Muslims. 

Nuh b. Abi Maryam, who had studied theological 
sciences with theologians of great reputation, was known as 

ma n of comprehensive scholarship) on account 
du 18 VaSt an< ^ varie< ^ learning. He acted as a judge at Merv 
He rei S n al-Mansur, the second Abbasid caliph. 

c ^ a ate< ^ traditions describing the virtues of the various 
^tho^ Q ur ’ an * But when he was pressed for the 

Con j° ri ^ es f roi ri whom he had received these traditions, he 
i n 0r j SeC * ^at had forged them for the sake of God and 
who vj t0 at * rac * P eo ple to His Book. 64 Aban b. Abi 'Ayyash, 
as ° ne of the most godly persons of his time, was 
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severely censured by Shu'ba b. al-Hajjaj, on account of more 
than 1500 traditions related by him on the authority of Anas 
having been declared to have no foundation. Ahmad b. 
Muhammad al-Bahili (d. 275/888) was counted as one of the 
most pious persons of his time; but Abu Da'ud having looked 
into 400 traditions which were related by him, found that 
all of them were forgeries. Ahmad himself confessed to 
having forged traditions in order to make the hearts of the 
people tender and soft 66 (tarqicf al — qulub). Sulayman b. 'Amr 
al-Nakha'i, generally known by his surname Abu Da'ud, was 
a contemporary of Ahmad b. Hambal, and he fasted in the 
day and offered prayers in the night more than any of his 
contemporaries. But he is characterized by the critics as a 
liar and forger of traditions. 67 Wahb b. Hafs was generally 
recognised as a virtuous Muslim. His asceticism was so acute 
that, for twenty years, he did not talk to anyone. But he 
did not hesitate to forge traditions. 68 These and many other 
well-intentioned and outwardly pious Muslims—like Maysara 
b. 'Abd Rabbihi 69 the Persian; Ahmad b. Harb (d. 234/848), 
the man of Piety; 70 TJbad b. Kuthayr 71 (d. 150/767); 'Abd 
Allah b. Ayyub 72 Hushaym b. Bashir 73 (104-183 / 722-799; 
Ziyad b. Abd Allah; 7 "* and the followers of Muhammad b. 
Kiram al-Sijistani 75 held that it was permissible to forge 
traditions in order to attract people to good deeds and to 
warn them against wrongdoing. They forged hundreds of 

thpir 1( f* S an co ^ cocte ^ thousands of Isnads, considering 
reward fromGod for Pi ° US ' “ d h ° Ped *“ * 

Mus^arKr^ir^rr woridiy and g ° s i 

thousands of traditions and o- G nends of Islam )' for 8 e 

the Muslim world. MuhammadT t0 them aU °^a 

b. Tamim foreed mn ^ ^kasha and Muhammad 

traditions. Ahmad al-Marwazi™ (T V m ° re m l 

traditions. Hasan al-Basri 80 forireH f ® 6d more than l0, 

torged more than 1000 traditions- 
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•Abd al-'Aziz b. Sulayman forged about 200 traditions. 

Ah ™ d 5 b ',. h , d ,^ , h gK uban for ged many thousand 
traditions. Abd al-Rahim 82 forged more than 500 traditions 

Further more, a large number of other forgers-like Ziyad 

b. Maymun, 88 Shurayk b. 84 'Abd Allah, Talha b. 'Amr, 85 

etc.—concocted thousands of false Ahadith, some of which 

are quoted in sermons and recited from pulpits even to-day. 


THE HONEST AND CRITICAL TRADITIONISTS 

But there lived in every period in the history of 'llmal- 
Hadith numerous truth-loving. God-fearing, honest and 
scrupulous Traditionists who neither cared for personalities 
and parties, nor feared power and public opinion. Their sole 
object in life was to learn the true traditions of their prophet, 
to preserve their purity and genuineness, and to propagate 
them among the Muslims. They pursued these ends neither 
as a pastime nor as a matter of pleasure. Neither did they 
do these things for the sake of pecuniary gain or public fame, 
nor in order to influence people and their thought. They did 
them for their own sake. To them, 'knowledge' was the end, 
not a means. With them, as Sufyan al-Thauri says, the pursuit 
of Hadith had become like a disease which they could not 
help. 86 

During the early period of the history of Islam, when 
the Companions who had associated with Muhammad were 
still living, many of them (as we have already seen) 87 were 
extremely scrupulous in relating the traditions, as well as in 
accepting those related by their friends. Among the Followers 
(al-Tabi 'un), a large number of whom flourished during the 
second half of the first and the first half of the second century 

the Islamic era,—Ibn Abi Layla (20-83), Qasim b. 
Muhammad, Raja', b Hayawa (d. 112/730), Muhammad b. 
Sirin (35-115/655-728, Abu Zinad (d. 132/749), Yahya b. Sa 
'id (d. 143/760), and many others were extremely honest and 
strict with regard to the authorities from whom they received 
the traditions of their Prophet. 
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Ibn Abi Layla used to say that no one could be credited 
with a knowledge of Hadith unless he was able to reject some 
of them and accept others. 88 Qasim and Raja' and Ibn Sirin 
were scrupulously honest about each word of the Ahadith 
which they related. 89 Ibn Sirin declared that Hadith were 
religion, and warned people to be careful with regard to 
those from whom they received them. 90 T'us b. Kaysan of 
Yemen advised the students of Hadith to learn them from 
pious persons only, 91 and Abu al-'Aliya relates that whenever 
a seeker for Hadith went to any Traditionist to learn them 
from him, he enquired first about the piety and reliability 
of his would-be teacher 92 Al-Zuhri was of the opinion that 
the Isnad (chain of authorities) was indispensable for a 
Hadith 93 Abu Zinad states that when he went to Madinah 
in order to learn Hadith, he found there one hundred such 
Traditionists as were considered reliable in ordinary matters, 
but unreliable as teachers of Hadith —apparently because they 
did not come up to the high standard of honesty which was 
expected from the teachers of traditions; the traditions 
related by them were not, therefore accepted by anyone. 94 
Isma'il b. Ibrahim says that only such traditions are to be 
accepted as are related by persons who have been strict in 
observing religious duties 95 

The spirit of scrupulous care with regard to the choice 
of the teachers of Hadith among the Followers was imbibed 
by their students and kept up by a large number of them 
throughout the period during which they flourished. Among 
them Malik b. Anas (93-179/711-795), on going to Madinah 
in search of Hadith, found in the mosque seventy such 
Traditionists as had gathered their knowledge from the 
Companions and the Followers, but he accepted traditions 
only from such of them as were trustworthy, and whenever 
he had any doubt with regard to any part of a tradition, 
he would give up the whole of it as unreliable 96 He held 
that one should not accept Ahadith related by the slow- 
witted, nor those related by people who told lies ordinarily 
(even if they were not accused of it in connection with 
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Hadith) nor those related by such eminent, honest, and pious 
persons as were not conversant with the subject matter of 
the Ahadith which they related. 97 

Many of the contemporaries of Malik shared with him 
his scrupulous care with regard to the authorities from whom 
they received the traditions. These include Shu'ba b. al-Hajjaj 
(83-160/702-776), Sufyan al-Thauri (97-161/715-777), 
Hammad b. Salama (d. 167/783), Hammad b. Zayd (98-179/ 
716-795), 'Abd Allah Allah b. al-Mubarak (121-181/738-797), 
Fudayl b. Tyad. (d. 187/802), Yahya b. Sa'id al-Qattan (120- 
198/737-813), and many others. 

This careful scrutiny of those who related traditions was 
continued with unabated vigour by a large number of the 
students of Hadith in the succeeding generations of 
Traditionists. Al-Shafi'i (156-204/767-819), a student of Malik, 
and the founder of one of the important schools of Islamic 
law, made a careful scrutiny of the reliability of not only 
those from whom he himself received traditions, but also of 
their authorities. 98 He rejected the Mursats of even al-Zuhri! 99 
Yahya b. Ma'in (156-233/772-847) did not include any Hadith 
in his works unless they were supported by 30 independent 
chains of authority. 100 Ibrahim b. Sa'id claims to have 
included in his collections only such Ahadith as were supported 
by 100 chains of authorities. 101 Ahmad b. HanbaTs caution 
about authorities is well known. Even on his death-bed, he 
did not forget to ask his son to strike off a Hadith from his 
great Musnad because it was contrary to many more reliable 
traditions. 102 Al-Bukhari's scrupulous honesty and exactitude 
are generally admitted. Muslim's scrutiny of the Rawis is 
clearly shown by his instructive introduction to his great 
work. Abu Da'ud al-Sijistani (200-275/835-910), al-Tirmidhi 
(d. 279/892),, al-Nasa'i (d. 302/914), Muhammad b. Jarir 
al-Tabari (224- 310A.H.), 'Abd .Allah b. Muhammad 
al-Baghawi 214-317/829), and a large number of other 
Traditionists, who lived in the various periods of the history 
of Hadith, were sincere, honest and scrupulous in the pursuit 
and propagation of the subject. 
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the criticism of the reporters 


, „ cincere devotees of Hadith were not 

These an 0 scrutiny of the reporters of traditions; 
content wi k known to the whole Islamic world 

r ; tr-tS ? ** 

Ind erroneous reporters (Raws). During the early periodof 
the history of Islam, when Companions were still living Ibn 
'Umar (who was told that Abu Hurayra included the field- 
dogs also among the exceptions to the dogs commanded by 
the Prophet to be killed) did not hesitate to point out that 
Abu Hurayra had a personal interest in the matter. And, 
therefore, according to Goldziher, he forged these words. But 
according to the Muslim traditionists, Ibn Umar meant to 
accept Abu Hurayra's version, because the latter had good 
reason to know this tradition better. Murra al-Hamdani (d. 


71/690), wanted, however, to kill al-Harith on account of 
his forgeries. Ibrahim al-Nakha'i (d. 96/714) informed his 
pupils of the doubtful character of al-Harith, and asked them 
to keep away from Mughira b. Sa'id and Abu Abd 
al-Rahim, 104 for they were liars. Qatada (d. 117/735 pointed 
out to the students of Hadith the false presumptions of Abu 
Da'ud; the blind Ibn 'Aun 105 (d. 151/768), being asked about 
a Hadith related to him by Shahr, laid stress on his unreliability. 
Sufyan al-Thauri, Shu'ba, Malik and Ibn 'Uyana instructed 
people to make the character of the unreliable reporters 
known to the public. 106 As a matter of fact, numerous 
Companions and Followers had criticised various reporters 
of the traditions; and Shu'ba and Yahya b. Sa'id, who are 
generally said to be the first critics of the reporters, 107 had 
only made special efforts in line with their criticism. 108 
'Adi (277-360/890-970), while describing his predecessors in 
the field of criticism of the reporters of Hadith, mentioned 


the names of Ibn 'Abbas, 'Ubada b. al-Samit and Anas among 
the Companions, and of al-Sha'bi, Ibn Sirin and Sa'id b- 
al-Musayyib among the Followers. He also says that the 
number of critics of Rijal in the early period was comparatively 
small because of the small number of weak reporters, which 
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reduced the possibility of mistakes and forgeries. When about 
the middle of the second century, the erroneous reporters 
increased in number, a group of important Traditionists held 
a discussion on the integrity and reliability of the reporters 
of traditions. These included al-A'mash, Shu'ba, Malik, 
Ma'mar, Hisham al-Dastuwa'i, al-Auza'i, al-Thauri, Ibn 
al-Majishun, Hammad b. Salama, Layth b. Sa'd, and after 
them, Hushaym, Ibn al-Mubarak, Abu Ishaq al-Fizari, 
al-Mu'afi b. Tmran, Bishr b. al-Mufaddal Ibn 'Uyana, Ibn 
'Ulayya, Ibn Wahb and Waki'. 109 

These honest Traditionists were guided in their pursuit 
of Hadith neither by the government and party leaders, nor 
by sectarian and personal considerations, but by the pure 
love of genuine traditions. The power and importance of the 
Umayyads and the Abbasids made little difference to them. 
Even under the Abbasids, who by their outward show of love 
for religion tried to reconcile them, the Traditionists continued 
their strict neutrality towards the government and the 
various parties striving for power. Of the three 'Abd Allahs, 
who may be considered as pillars of the traditions, the son 
of "Umar b. al-Khattab took no part in civil strife, and 
rejected the suggestion of Marwan that he should make a 
bid for the caliphate. 110 'Abd Allah b. 'Abbas observed strict 
neutrality in the fight for the caliphate between Ibn al-Zubayr 
and 'Abd al-Malik. 111 'Abd Allah b. 'Amar b. al-'As went 
as far as the field of Siffin on account of the persistence of 
his father, but took no part in the battle between Mu'awiya 
and 'Ali, and throughout the rest of his life, he repented of 
even having gone to the field. 112 Abu Dhar, 113 Muhammad 
b. Maslama, 114 Sa'id b. al-Musayyib, 115 abu al-'Aliya, 116 
al-Mutarrif, 117 al-Hassan b. Yasar, 118 al-Masruq, 119 and many 
other Companions and Followers maintained strict neutrality 
during the civil strife between the various parties in the early 
history of Islam. Some of them preferred prison and physical 
torture to giving support to any party against their own 
convictions. For example, Sa'id b. al-Musayyib was whipped 
by Ibn al-Zubayr, and was put to torture by Hisham b. Isma il 
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Who wanted him to declare allegiance to 'Abd Allah 0r to 
the sons of 'Abd al-Malik. Yahya b. abi Kuthayr (d. i 29/ 
746) was severely tortured for condemning the Umayy a d s .i2o 
'Ubayd Allah b. Rafi was beaten by the order of 'Amr b. 
Sa'id. 121 Malik was whipped by the order of al-Mansu t/ 
because some of his decrees ( Fatawa ) did not suit the latter.^22 
Sufyan al-Thauri (97-161/715-777) was ordered by the sai* e 
caliph to be put to death. 123 

The unpleasant and heated conversations between Ahnaf 
b. Qays and Mu'awiya, 124 between al-A'mash and 'Abd 
al-Malik, 125 between Salim and Sulayman b. 'Abd al-Malik, l2 & 
between Abu Hazim and the same caliph, 127 between 
al-Hasan al-Basri and 'Umar b. Hubayra, 128 and between 
al-Auza'i and 'Abd Allah b. 'Ali, 129 clearly show the highly 
strained relationship between the orthodox Traditionists and 
the Umayyad as well as the Abbasid rulers and authorities. 
Under the Abbasids also many scrupulous orthodox Muslim 
scholars (like Abu Hanifa, 130 Sufyan al-Thauri, 131 etc.) 
continued their attitude of indifference towards the caliphs i 
and their government. Some of these scholars— e.g. Ahmad 
b. Hanbal, 132 Nu'aym b. Hammad, 133 Yusuf b. Sa'id, 134 Abu 1 
Mush'ir, 135 and others—refused to agree with the views of 
the caliph al-Ma'mun, and suffered imprisonment and serve 
punishment. As a matter of fact, indifference towards the 
cruel rulers was a definite principle with them. 136 
Consequently, we find that few of the compilers of the works 
on Hadith which are accepted by the Muslim world as 
standard and authoritative books on the subject, and were ! 
compiled mainly under the Abbasids, had been either in the 
employment of the caliphs or favourites of their court. 

It is due to the continuous, hard labour of these honest 
and scrupulous Traditionists that the Ahadith of Muhammad 
have been saved from utter loss, and have come down to 
us in their present form. During the very early period in the 
history of Islam, when the Companions, who had been the 
only custodians of Hadith had settled down in different 
towns, they undertook long, arduous journeys, met them 
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their newly adopted homes, associated with them as 1 
as necessary, and collected together the knowledge whirh 
had been scattered by the Companions throughout the vast 

Islamic empire. 


TRAVELS IN QUEST OF KNOWLEDGE (Traditions) 

Long travels in quest of knowledge were recommended 
by Muhammad himself in many of his sayings, which were 
related by various independent authorities. Such traditions 
are found in many important collections of Hadith. Some of 
the Companions themselves undertook long journeys, either 
to learn a Hadith or to refresh their memory of it. Abu Ayyub 
travelled from Madinah to Egypt just for the sake of 
refreshing his memory on a Hadith which he together with 
'Uqba b. 'Amir—had learnt from Muhammad himself. 137 
Jabir b. 'Abd Allah travelled for one whole month in order 
to hear from the lips of 'Abd Allah b. Unays only one Hadith 
which Jabir had already learnt through another person. 138 
Another Companion went from Madinah to Damascus, solely 
for the purpose of hearing from the lips of Abu Darda a 
Hadith which he had already received from him through one 
of his friends 139 . 

The precepts of Muhammad and the example of his 
Companions stimulated the Followers, and they spared no 
pains in their pursuit of knowledge (Hadith). They travelled 
from place to place in order to gather the knowledge of as 
many Ahadith as possible and returned home like bees laden 
with honey to impart the precious store they had accumulated 
to the crowd of their eager disciples. 

Makhul (d. 112/730) travelled through Egypt, Syria, 
Mesopotamia, and the Hijaz, and gathered knowledge of all 
fbe Ahadith which he could obtain from such Companions 
as l iv ed at these places. 1 " 111 He used to boast that for the sake 
°f knowledge he had "travelled round the world." 141 Sha‘bi 
(d - 104/722) said in reply to a question as to how he had 
gathered the knowledge of such a large number of Ahadith 
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, lnnc travels and great patience. ' He used 
: "By hard work, g of only one word of wisdo m 

to say that, if or end of Syria to the other end 0 f 

anyone travelle r not consider his journey to 

al-Yaman, he (al-Sha hi) 14J Al . MaS ruq (d. 63 /682] 

have been un er a en ^ ^ Hadith that he was known 

Sa ' id b ‘ al ' MUSayyib (d - 94 ' 
712) used to travel for days and nights just to learn a single 

Haditl i. 144 

By and by, long journeys in quest of knowledge became 
a fashion, and from the middle of the second century after 
the Hijra, the seekers after Hadith began to vie with one 
another in undertaking such journeys. "From one end of the 
Muslim world to the other, from Andalusia to Central Asia , 
says Goldziher, "wandered the assiduous, indefatigatable 
seekers of Hadith, who gathered traditions from every place 
in order to relate them to their listeners. This was the only 
possible method of collecting together in an authentic form 
the Ahadith which were scattered in the various provinces. 


The honourable title of al-Rahhal (the great traveller) or 
al-Jawwal (the great wanderer) is seldom used with them in 
any sense other than what is generally understood by them. 
The title Tawwaf al-Aqalim (the wanderer round the world) 
is no hyperbolical designation for the travellers among whom 
there were some such persons as could boast to have 
travelled four times throughout the East and the West. 
"They travelled throughout these countries," adds Goldziher, 
"not for the sake of sight-seeing and gaining experience, but 
in order to meet the Traditionists at these places, to hear 
traditions from them and to profit by each of them—just lik e 
the bird that sits on a tree only to pick its leaves." 145 

These seekers of Hadith gathered their knowledge fro** 
every source of which they were aware, and took from each 
source all that they could obtain from it. This is apparent 
from the large number of teachers of some of them, and fron 1 
the long time which some of them spent with some of thei* 
teachers. Abu Ishaq al-Sabi'i '(d. 126/743), for examp le ' 
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learnt Hadith from 300-400 teachers;'^ - A bd Allah h 
^Mubarak (d. 181/797), from U00;'« Ma(ik ™ Alla " b ' 

Abu Nu aym from 70°^ or 80 o ; ,bn Asakir, from 1300 
traditionists. Al-Zuhn kept the company of Sa'.d b. 
al-Musayyib for 10 years '5 Hammad b. Zayd spent 20 years 
in the company o Ayyub;>» R a bi' b. Anas went frequently 
to Hasan Basri for the same period.'* - A mr b. Zirara 
associated with Ibn 'Ulayya for 23 years'* ib n Juravj kept 

the company of 'Ata' for 18 years;'* and Thabit b. Aslam 
studied Hadith with Malik b. Anas for 40 years. 157 


Thus the honest, hard work and incredible, marvellous 
activity of the Followers and of the succeeding generations 
of Muslims made it possible to collect the reports of the 
sayings and the doings of Muhammad, which were scattered 
in all the various parts of the large dominions. The first 
organized attempt at their collection, as we have seen, was 
made about the end of the first century by the pious caliph, 
Umar b. 'Abd al-'Aziz. The reports with regard to his 
activities in connection with the collection of Ahadith are 
found in many important early works connected with the 
subject e.g. the Muxvattn of Malik,^ the Sahib of al-Bukhari, 
and the Tahaqnt of Ibn Sa'id. These reports, of course, differ 
from one another in certain minor details. But the main facts 
are common to them all. The pious nature of the caliph and 
his religious enthusiasm as well as the peaceful atmosphere 
of his reign support the statements contained in these early 
works. Dr. Sprenger accepts this theory of the beginning of 
the collection of Ahadith. But Goldziher (and after him 
Guillaume) doubt the reliability of these reports; but their 
arguments are not conclusive. 159 


Once begun, the collection of Ahadith went up by leaps 
and bounds. The next two hundred years saw the compilation 
°f almost all the important works in the Hadith literature, 
m ost of which were produced by honest and scrupulous 
scholars who had little to do with political groups or sects, 
who had little care for worldly gains. These scholars 
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. jj^.ccpH the characters of all thp 

traced the lives an nroduced side by side with their 

rpnnrters of traditions, and produced y 

Xction of Hadith a vast literature on the reporters as an 
aS to the formal criticism of AhadUh. They discussed the 
omparative value of the reliability of AhadUh, and produced 
an extensive literature on the Mauduat (forged tradihons) 
They founded and developed various important branches of 
learning for the sake of formal as well as material criticism 

of Hadith. 
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CHAPTER 4 


Hadith Literature 


THE BEGINNINGS 


The beginning of Hadith literature must be traced back 
to the letters, laws and treaties which were dictated by the 
Prophet of Islam himself, and were preserved in his time. 

In like manner, it must be traced to the numerous Sahifas 
which were compiled by the Companions and the Followers, 
to which reference has already been made in this work. 
Goldziher has mentioned 1 several of these Sahifas . Horovitz 
is uncertain about the genuineness of the Sahifas ascribed to 
the Companions; but he has no doubt about the genuineness 
of those compiled by the Followers. "Already in the generation | 
following that of the Companions of the prophet ( Ashab or 
Sahaba), that of the Tabi'un” , he says, "people had begun to 
collect the traditions of the sayings and doings of the Prophet 
which were current at the time. If the data for the Ahadith 
of a number of the Companions of the Prophet recorded on j 
eaves ( Sahaif) or in books {kutub) are partly of uncertain 
worth, still there can be no doubt that such written records 
were no longer a rarity in the generation of the Tabi'un, who 
derived this knowledge from the Companions." 2 

^^ s ^ OVer y the Sahifa of Hammam b. Munabbih, 
lch has been published by Dr. Hamidullah, shows the 
na ure and character of these Sahifas. It proves that they were 

rprnrr^ 1 "^ ™ emoranc * a as Goldziher suggests, but were complete 

fnun , d ° f the sayin S s of Muhammad, just like those 

ound in the later collections of Hadith. 

. before the advent of Islam, however, certain books 

m Arabic existed which infused a new spirit and fresh energy 
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into Arab literary activity. It has already been proved that 
books were written on many branches of Arabic literature 
during the second half of the first century of the Islamic era. 
During the reign of Mu'awiya I, 'Abid b. Sharya wrote a 
book on the pre-Islamic kings of Arabia, 4 which enjoyed some 
popularity during the 10th century A.D. 5 Suhar b. al-'Abbas, 
who lived during the reign of the same caliph, wrote a book 
on proverbs. 6 Theodocus, a physician in the court of 
al-Hajjaj, wrote several books on Medicine. 7 Aban collected 
(according to Professor Horovitz) materials for a book on 
Maghazi. 8 'Urwa b. al-Zubayr, who died about the end of 
the first century of the Hijra, is said to have written a book 
on the said subject. "Although nowhere in the older sources", 
says Horovitz, 9 "is it said that 'Urwa composed an actual 
book on the Maghazi, it is nonetheless certain that he 
collected and set forth a series of the most important events 
in the Prophet's life." The same collector of Maghazi also 
compiled some books on Fiqh which he burnt on the day 
of the battle of Harra. 10 How, then, could the Muslims of 
those by-gone days have neglected the collection of Ahadith, 
which had been accepted by them ever since the life-time 
of the Prophet as an authority next to the Qur'an for all 
their religious and social problems? 

The early sources of Hadith fall into three distinct groups 
* First, the books on Maghazi or Sirat, like those of Ibn Ishaq 
and others, in which are found most of the historical Ahadith. 
Second, the books on Fiqh, like the Muwatta of Imam Malik 
and the Kitab al-Umm of al -Shafi'i, in which are found a large 
number of legal Ahadith. Third, the works in which Ahadith 
as such have been collected. It is with some of these works 
an d their authors that we propose to deal in this chapter. 

many of the musnads ascribed to early authors 

WERE COMPILED LONG AFTER THEM 

Of all the various classes of Hadith works (which have 
n described earlier) the Musnads appear to be the earliest 
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in origin. But many of those generally ascribed to som e of 
the early authorities on Hadith were, in fact, compiled by 
some of y the later Traditionists who collected together s« c J 
Ahadilh as were related to them by, or on the authority 0| 
any one important rawi. Such are the Musnads of Abu Hanifj 
al-Shafi'i 'Umar b. 'Abd al-'Aziz, and some others, none „| 
whom is known to have compiled any Musnad work. The 
Musnad which is generally known as that of Abu Hanifa tvj s 
compiled by Abu al-Mu'ayyid Muhammad b. Mahmud 
al-khwarizmi (d. 665/1257). 11 The Musnad of al-Shafi i was 
compiled on the basis of his Kitab al-Umm and al-Mabsut 
by Muhammad b. Ya'qub al-Asamm (d. 246/860). 12 The 
work known as the Musnad of 'Umar b. 'Abd al-'Aziz was 
compiled by al-Baghandi 15 (d. 282/895). The Musnad of Abu 
Da'ud al-Tayalisi also, which is considered to be the earliest 
Musnad work received by us, 14 had not been compiled in its 
present from by al-Tayalisi himself, but by a certain Traditionist 
of Khurasan at a later date. 15 


An old, rare and important manuscript of this work 
has been preserved in the Oriental Public Library of Patna, 
and has been fully described by Maulawi 'Abd al-Hamid in 
the catalogue of the MSS of Hadith works in the O.P. Library 
at Bankipore. 16 It was on the basis of this manuscript that 
the Hyderabad edition of the Musnad by the Da'irat 
al-Ma arif of Hyderabad was published. 

Ufc of al-Tayalisi. Abu Da'ud, Sulayman b. Da'ud b. 
al-Jarud al-Tayalisi, to whom the Musnad is generally ascribed, 
was of Persian origin. He was born in the year 133 / 750* 
51 of the Hijra. He studied traditions with more than a 
thousand Traditionists of his time, among whom many 
prominent persons are mentioned—e.g. Shu'ba al-Taya llS1 
seems to have specialized in traditions related by him. Suf)' 3 " 
a -Thauri, and others. He had a sharp, retentive memory, alld 
is said to have dictated 40,000 traditions without using ^ 
notes. During his lifetime, he was accepted as an author* 
on HadUh in general and as a specialist in the long | 

m particular. The students of traditions flocked around h* 
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from every part of the Muslim world. His teacher Sh„'u 
having heard him discuss certain traditions with .n ^ 
students, confessed that he himself could not do better St^ 
Traditionists, like Ahmad b. Hanbal and 'Ali b al-Mad‘ 
accepted Tayalisi's authority and related traditions from him 
But he has been censured by some traditionists. The maioritv 
of them, however, attribute his mistakes the slip of his 
memory. He contracted elephantiasis on account of his excessive 
use of Baladhur (anacavdia), and died in the year 203/813 at 
the age of 70. 17 

The Musnad . In the present printed edition, this work 
consists of 2726 traditions, which are related by 281 
Companions whose narratives are given under their names. 
These are arranged in the order of (i) the first four caliphsj 
(ii) the rest of the Badriyun; (ii) the Muhajirun; (iv) the Ansar; 
(v) the women; and (vi) the youngest Companions. 

The printed text of the Musnad as well as its Patna MS 
appeard to be incomplete. The traditions related by 'Abbas 
b. al-Muttalib, al-Fadl b. 'Abbas, 'Abd Allah b. Ja'far, Ka'b 
b. Malik, Salma b. al-Akwa, 'Sahl b. Sa'd, Mu'awiya b. Abi 
Sufyan, and 'Amar b. al-As, to which reference has been 
made on other pages, are entirely missing from the body of 
the book. Some of the traditions related by 'Umar have also 
been misplaced. 18 

Al-Tayalisi, however, to whom the Musnad is generally 
ascribed, had neither compiled it nor arranged it in its 
present form. It is the work of his student, Yunus b. Habib, 
who collected together the traditions which he had received 
from Abu Da'ud al-Tayalisi, and arranged them in the form 
°f the present Musnad. "It was some of the traditionists of 
Khurasan," says Haji Khalifa, 19 "who collected together the 
traditions which were related by Yusuf (Yunus) b. Habib from 
Abu Da'ud." Haji Khalifa is right in denying that the Musnad 
Was compiled by al-Tayalisi himself; but he seems to be 
Wron g in attributing it to the students of Yunus. The interna 
eydence shows that Yunus himself was the compiler of tne 

Musnad.™ 
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Whoever the compiler of the Musnad ^y have been, its 
text clearly shows that he, as well as the authority ft 
whom he received the traditions, had been carefu, in 
handling them. Wherever there is any doubt in the text 0 f 
a tradition, it has been pointed out. In some cases, varies 
possible readings of certain expresstons used in a tradition 
have been given; in some cases, certain explanatory phrases 
have been added— care having been taken that these 
additions might not be mistaken for a part of the text itself.il 
In some cases it has been pointed out that some of the 
authorities had doubts with regard to a part of the text, 2 ! 
but that they cleared it by refering to some other authorities 
of their own time. 23 If a tradition was received through more 


than one source, the fact has been pointed out at the end 
of the tradition. In some cases where the identity of a 
narrator had been doubtful (because more than one narrator 
bore the same name), efforts have been made to establish 
his identity. 24 In some cases the character of some of the 
authorities has also been mentioned. 25 Certain traditions are 


related by narrators of unknown identity. 26 In some cases it 
has been pointed out that the tradition had been carried back 
to the Prophet by some narrators, and was stopped at a 
Sahabi by others. 27 


The topics of the traditions contained in the Musnad are 
as varied and numerous as those of any other collection of 
Ahadith. But those relating to Miracles, personal or tribal 
virtues of the Companions, and prophecies with regard 1° 
future events or sects in Islam are very few. 

The book appears to have enjoyed great popularity till 
the eighth century of the Hijra. The Patna manuscript alo ne 
bears the names of more than 300 male and female students 
of Hadith, who had read it at different periods. Among then 1 
are found the names of such eminent Traditionists aS 
al-Dhahabi, al-Mizzi and others 28 After the eighth century/ 
it lost its popularity—so much so that now its manuscript 
has become extremely rare. 
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The most important and exhaustive of all the Musnad 
w0 rk which we have waived is that of I man Ahmad b 
Muhammad b. Hanbal al-Marwazi al-Shaybani His 
remarkably saintly, selfless life, and his firm stand on his own 
convictions in the face of the tyrannical inquisition and 
persecution (started by al-Ma'mun and continued in 
accordance with his will by al-Wathiq and al-Mutawakkil) 
created a halo of sanctity round his great collection of 
traditions. In spite of its great bulk, it survived the vicissitudes 
of time and was printed at Cairo in 1896. 29 

Life of Ahmad b. Hanbal. Iman Ahmad/ as his misba 
shows, was descended from the great Shaybani tribe of the 
Arabs. The members of this tribe had taken an important 
part in the early conquest of Iraq and Khurasan by the Arabs, 
and in the civil wars between the Hashimites and the 
Umayyads (as partisans of the former). Ibn al-Haytham, a 
Shaybani chief at Kufa, was the first in that town to call 
people to 'Ali's side. Husayn, a Shaybani, was the standard- 
bearer of the tribe of Rabi'a at the battle of Siffin; and 'Ali 
wrote some appreciative verses in his praise . 30 Khalid b. 
al-Ma'mar, also a Shaybani, had taken a leading part on 
behalf of 'Ali in the same battle . 31 The sympathy of the 
Shaybani for the Banu Hashim seems to have continued even 
after the Ummayyads were well established on the throne. 
Khalid b. Ibrahim Abu Da'ud, who succeeded Abu Muslim 
as governor of Khurasan, had been one of the Naquibs of 
the Abbasids against the Ummayyads . 32 One Hayyan, the 
perfumer, (who is mentioned by al-Dinawari as one of the 
important early Abbasid propagandists in Khurasan ) 33 may 
also be the same Hayyan who is mentioned among the 
forefathers of Ahmad b. Hanbal. One of Ahmad's forefathers 
was also a general of Khurasan who, according to Patton, 
fought to overthrow the Umayyads and to replace them by 
the Abbasids . 34 

Ahmad himself was born in Baghdad in 164/780, where 
he was carefully brought up by his mother, his father having 
died during Ahmad's infancy. There too he received his early 
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education with the teacher of the day, and began the stu dy 
of Hadith at the age of 15 with fbrah'm b. Uiayya^ Having 
completed his studies of Hadith with all the Traditionists 0 f 
Baghdad, he started on his journey 'in search of knowledge' 
in the year 183/799. He wandered through Basra, Kuf a , 
Yaman, the Hijaz, and other centres of Hadith learning, 
attending the lectures of the Traditionists, taking notes on 
them, and discussing them with the important Traditionists 
and fellow students. He returned to Baghdad laden with his 
precious store of 'knowledge' about the year 195, when he 
met Iman al Shafi'i and studied with him' Usui al-Fiqh and 
Fiqh. 36 


Ahmad b. Hanbal appears to have assumed the role of 
a lecturer on traditions at an early age. It is said that a large 
number of students flocked round him in order to hear his 
lectures on Hadith in a mosque in Baghdad in the vear 189, 
when he went there for a short time. 37 He made the service 
and teaching of traditions the sole objects and missions of 
his life, and peacefully went on with these pursuits till the 
year 218/833 when a storm of persecution of the theologians 
arose throughout the Abbasid caliphate. 

The Persecution. The caliph al-Ma'mun accepted, under 
the influence of his philosophically-minded associates, the 
doctrine of the creation of the Qur'an. He invited the Muslim, 
theologians and Traditionists to accept this doctrine. Some 
accepted it; others rejected it. Threats succeeded with a few 
more, and persecution with a few others. But a few important 
Traditionists, including Ahmad, refused to yield. The caliph/ 
who was then at Tarsus, ordered that they should be put 
in chains and sent to him. The orders were carried out. But 
the caliph himself died before the pious prisoners had 
reached their destination. His death, however, was of no 
avail to the unfortunate prisoners. For Ma'mum had made 
a will wherein he asked his successor to carry out his wishes j 
with regard to the propagation of the doctrine of the creation 
of the Qur'an. His two immediate successors, al-Mu'tasim 
and al-Wathiq, carried out his will with force and vigour and 
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did not fail to use torture and persecution in order to achieve 
their end. This Mihna (persecution) was continued with 
varying vigour till the third year of the reign of al-Mutawakkil 
who stopped it in the year 234/848. 

The great personality of al-Ma'mun and the splendour 
of his court secured the conversion of the great mass of 
Muslim theologians to his views. Even such great Traditionists 
as Vahya b. Ma'in and 'Ali b. al-Madini took refuge behind 
the thin veil of Taqiya ('disguise'), and surrendered their souls 
to the sword. It was Ahmad b. Hanbal who at this serious 
juncture proved to be the saviours of Orthodoxy and 
Freedom of Conscience and Faith in Islam. He refused to 
submit to the dictates of the caliph against his own conscience, 
and stood firm like a rock. He tried to show the fallacies 
in the false reasoning of his opponents at the discussions; 
he refused to yield to their show of force and threats, and 
boldly and patiently endured their persecutions. He was kept 
in prison for eighteen months; he was whipped by 150 
executioners one after another; his wrist was broken; he was 
badly wounded; and he lost consciousness. But he kept the 
purity of his conscience, and came out of the trial with the 
greatest credit. Bishr b. al-Harith rightly said that when God 
cast Ahmad b. Hanbal into the fire, he came out of it like 
pure gold. More creditable for Ahmad than his firmness at 
the fateful trial, however, was his unexampled generosity 
towards his enemies and persecutors against none of whom 
he showed any ill will. Even against Ahmad b. Abi Du'ad, 
who had taken the most prominent part against him _n his 
Mihna, he scrupulously abstained from expressing any opinion.' 

After the Mihna, Ahmad lived for about 8 years. The 
greater part of this period he is said to have devoted to 
teaching. 39 The rest he spent in prayers. He died in the year 
241 at the ripe old age of 77. A wonderful scene of sorrow 
and grief ensued. Not only over the whole of the great 
m etropoli s , but also over distant places, there was cast a 
gloom of melancholy. His funeral was attended by a arge 
crowd estimated to be between 600,000 and 2,500,000. It was 
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witnessed anywhere. 

Throughout his life, Ahmad showed himself to ^ 
exemplary in character. For money, which is a great so Urce 
of corruption, he had little love. He always refused pecu ni 
help, whether great or small, from the rich princes as well 
as from poor associates and friends. 41 He cut off his 
connection with his sons, Salih and 'Abd Allah, because they 
had accepted stipends from the caliph. As a matter of 
he hated luxury; 43 and his needs were few, which he always 
met by means of what he himself earned. Though in his 
religious beliefs he was extremely firm and strong, by nature 
he was very gentle, and was anxious not to do any harm 
to anyone. 44 Honesty and justice were the most remarkable 
elements of his character. 

Ahmad's vast and profound knowledge of the traditions, 
his strictly pious and selfless life, his strong character, his 
firm and courageous stand for Orthodoxy against the 
persecution by the caliphs, his complete indifference to the 
court and the courtiers, and his forceful and inspiring 
personality established his reputation as an Imam and as the 
greatest authority on Hadith in the whole Islamic world. 45 

His personality in his lifetime and after his death", says 
Patton, "was a great force in the Muslim world, and it seems 
yet to be as powerful in its influence as the principles which 
he enunciated." 4 * Even to-day his memory stands as a symbol 

world^ 0 ^ and ^ 3 S ° UrCe ° f ins P iration t0 the MusUfl1 


years to 1 1 Wh °' e of his ^ except the last few 

Sill ?: lCe0f HadUh ’ learnin S “ with the renowned 

T adit.omsts of his time, spreading it through the large crowd 

111 world th ;° Ugh ° Ut * he ,e "8‘ h breadth of the 

Qurtn bool Wming ° n itS basis, on that of the 
Sese books ll V r US theol °Sical problems. Thirteen o 
Id some other T d by lbn al ’Nadim in his Fihrht* 
2 name ' have been published * 
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The Musnad. The most important of Ahmad's works is 
his Musnad which contains the largest number of Ahadith that 
has been received by us, and which may aptly be called his 
magnum opus. The period of compilation of this work is not 
known. But from the nature as well as the contents of the 
work itself, it is clear that it must have occupied the 
compiler's mind for a long time. 

Ahmad's main object in compiling this huge book was 
to collect together neither all the strictly genuine traditions, 
nor all those relating to any particular subject or supporting 
any particular school of thought in Islam, but to put together 
all such traditions of the Prophet as according to Ahmad 
Were likely to prove genuine (if put to the test), and could 
therefore for the time being serve as bases for argument. The 
traditions not included in the Musnad have no force, Ahmad 
is reported to have said. 48 But he never claimed that all that 
it included was genuine or reliable. On the contrary, he struck 
off many traditions from his book; and even when he was 
on his death-bed, he asked his son to delete a Hadith 49 from 
the Musnad, which shows that he was not sure of the 
authenticity of the whole content of his work. 


In order to achieve his end, Ahmad ransacked his own 
vast store of knowledge as well as all of the available 
literature on the subject. 50 He sifted 30,000 traditions out of 
750,000 of them narrated by 700 Companions, relating to 
widely varied subjects, viz. Maghazi, Manaqib , Rituals, Laws, 
rophecies, etc. 51 He read out the various parts of his notes 
fo his students, and also to his sons and nephew over a 
period of 13 years. 52 He wanted to put his notes together 
in the form of a Musnad. But death overtook him, and 
consequently the onerous task of arranging the vast materials 
co ected by Ahmad, was left to his son, 'Abd Allah, who 
edited the notes of his father. 53 


Ahmad had not been strict in the choice of his materials 
and aut horities. He included in his notes even such matters 
s could by no means fall within the scope of traditions. 
any ^e traditions contained in his Musnad are declared 
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bv the Traditiomsts of later date to be baseless and 
(fold? and many of the narrators relied upon by Ah m , d 
have 6 been declared by the authorities on Asma a!-R ijal * j 


unreliable. 

Throughout this huge collection of Ahadith, Ahmad b. 
Hanbal showed the same scrupulous care for minutiag in hj s 
reporting of traditions from his own authorities — whatever 
their value — as had marked his entire career. If he received 
a Hadith from more than one narrator, he pointed out th e 
least difference that existed between their reports. For 
instance, in a Hadith reported to him respectively by Waki 
'and by Abu Mu'awiya, the former used the word Imam, and 
the latter used the word Amir, which difference Ahmad b. 
Hanbal did not fail to point out explicitly. 55 In another 
Hadith, two earlier Rawis differed in the use of w and aw; 
Ahmad recorded the difference, and gave the two versions 
which were handed down to him. 56 In another Hadith , the 
difference in the use of ilayhi and 'ahn/hi is pointed out. 57 
If the same narrator reported the same Hadith with certain 
differences, it was also pointed out by Ahmad. In a Hadith 
narrated by Yazid b. Harun, the change in his narration from 
/ ukhraha to b ukhraha was noted.The same exactitude is 
shown in several other instances also. 50 If any correction or 
amendment in the text or in the isnad of a Hadith was 


suggested to Ahmad b. Hanbal, he did not fail to make the 
necessary changes in his manuscript. 60 


Ahmads son, Abu 'Abd al-Rahman 'Abd All 
mamtamed the same scrupulous care and thoroughness 
m " d ;“ n S the materials collected by him. 

z h r b v ncompiete manusa 

and nthpr r , Wn noteS/ w hich he had made at 
he had learnt f l ° m ? tS lectur es; he also collated it with w 
general d.scusZs 7^^ ^versations . 

from^his^father^but which had^b ^ ** ^ * 

'Aha Allah pointed aXSfJS 
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a de in the manuscript. 62 Where he found a slip of the pen 
m the manuscript of his father, he corrected it and reproduced 
!he original in his notes; in some cases, he only pointed out 
that there was some mistake in the text. 63 Where he had 
any misgivi n g s about the text of the manuscript, he frankly 
expressed his doubt. 64 In some cases, he added 65 explanatory 
notes as well as numerous Ahadith taken from sources other 
than the manuscript he had been editing. 66 In all these cases 
he took great care that his own additions would not be 
mistaken by the reader ior parts of the manuscript itself. In 
this way, he appears to have taken great care to keep the 
text of the manuscript as exact as possible. For example, he 
reproduced the words written in the original manuscript in 
separate letters, not joined together ( nl-niuqatta'at ), and added 
a note saying : "It was written in this way in my father’s 
manuscript; but when he read it to us, he pronounced it as 
one word." 67 Nevertheless, 'Abd Allah was criticised by an 
eminent Indian Traditionist of the last century, who said that 
the editor ('Abd Allah) of Ahmad b. Hanbal's Musnad had 
committed many mistakes in arranging and editing the work, 
including the narrations of the Madinites in the musnad of 
the Syrians, and those of the Syrians in that of the Madinites. 68 

Ahmad's Musnad , however, occupied an important 
position in the Hadith literature, and served as an important 
source for various writers on different subjects in Arabic 
literature. "Among the Musnad works", says Goldziher, "the 
Musnad of Ahmad b. Hanbal occupies the most stable 
position. The great esteem enjoyed by his memory in the 
Pious world of Islam, the piety which hallowed his name 
a od which for a long time served as a magic word against 
e most stubborn adversary belonging to the Mu 'tazili 
school, and stood as a symbol of Orthodoxy, saved his 
wh eC ^ 0ri hadith from the complete literary fall from 

w lch most of the works of its type have suffered. It 
a ^teined its position in literature also for a long time as 
° Urce for important works and compilations. 

the numerous scholars and authors who used the 
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Musnad as a subject for their commentary or adaptations or 
as a source for their own works or compilation, some may 
be mentioned here. Abu 'Umar Muhammad b. Wahid (d. 
345/956) reedited the book and added certain supplementary 
traditions to it. 70 Al-Bawarti, the lexicographer (d. 499/1155) 
based his Gharib al-Hadith entirely on this book. 71 'Izz all- 
Din Ibn al-Athir (d. 630/1234) used it as one of his sources 
for his biographical dictionary, the Usd al-Ghaba. 72 Ibn Hajar 
(d. 852/1505) included it among the important works of 
which he prepared the Atraf 75 Siraj al-Din 'Umar b. Mulaqqin 
(d. 805/1402) made a synopsis of it. Al-Suyuti (d. 911/1505) 
based upon it his grammatical treatise, 'Uqud al-Zabarjad. 7A 
Abu al-Hasan 'Umar b. al-Hadi al-Sindi (d. 1139/1726) wrote 
an extensive commentary on it. Zayn al-Din 'Umar b. Ahamd 
al-Shamma al-Halabi made an epitome of it, which he called 
al-Muntaqa min Musnad Ahmad. 75 Abu Bakr Muhammad b. 
Ahd Allah reedited it, arranging the traditions in the 
alphabetical order of the names of their original Raivis 76 
Nasir al-Din b. Zurayq prepared another edition of it in the 
form of a Musannaf; and Abu al-Hasan al-Haythami compiled 
together such of the traditions contained in it as were not 
found in the six canonical collections. 77 

The Musnad did not only serve as a treasure house of 

ma ena or Muslim theology and Arabic lexicography, but 

a so gathered a halo of sanctity around itself, because of the 

pious personaiity of its compiler. This is shown by the fact 

J 6 century, a society of pious Traditionists 

of th p r ° m , e ^ lnnin S to end in 56 sittings before the tomb 
of the Prophet in Madinah 78 


. !* a PP ears < however, that on account of its large bulk 

pi”L° m “ y r'™* d “S 

and the fourth centuries ofti H r e dUnn8 the 

, BC= , , , es of the Hijra, the Musnad of Ahmac 

more scarce 11 and its copies became more anc 
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tfadith that he had read 150 parts of the book with Abu Bakr 
b. Malik. Muzani recalled that when he himself was a student 
in Mesopotamia, they used to be surprised to find even one 
part of the Musnad with any of the Traditionists. 79 The 
scarcity of its manuscripts in modern times, therefore, is (as 
Goldziher has pointed out) not a matter of surprise. 

Like Ahmad b. Hanbal and Abu Da'ud al-Tayalisi, many 
other Traditionists also compiled Musnad works on the same 
lines, with certain differences in the details of arrangement. 
These include Abu Muhammad 'Abd al-Hamid b. Humayd 
(d. 249/863), Abu Usama (d. 280/893), Ibn Abi Shayba 
(d. 235/849), Ibn Rahawayh (d. 238/852), and others. 80 

THE MUSANNAF WORKS 

More important than the Musnad works are the Musannaf 
works in Hadith literature. To this branch belong the most 
important works on the subject, e.g. the Sahihs of al-Bukhari 
and Muslim, the farni of al-Tirmidhi, and the Sunan works 
like those of Nasa'i, Abu Da'ud and others. The Musannafs, 
as we have seen, may be either farni '...like the Sahih of 
al-Abu Da'ud Sijistani, Nasa'i and others. 

The early Musannaf works are almost entirely lost. The 
Musannaf of Waki' is known to us only through references 
made to it in later works. 81 The earliest Musannaf works, of 
which incomplete manuscripts are still extant, is the Musannaf 
of Abu Bakr 'Abd al-Razzaq b. Human (126/211/743-826) 
of San'a in Arabia. 82 

'Abd al-Razzaq began the study of Hadith at the age of 
20, kept the company of Ma'mar for 7 years, and learnt 
Hadith from him and ibn Jurayj and other leading Traditionists 
of the day. He became one of the important masters of the 
traditions of his own time. Many of the recognized authorities 
of a later date sat at his feet and acquired knowledge from 
him. Traditionists like Yahya b. Ma'in and Ahmad b. Hanbal 
related traditions handed down by him. It is said that after 
the death of the Prophet, people never travelled in such large 
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numbers to meet anyone as they did to meet ' A , 
al-Razzaq. 8 ^ He has been declared as unreliable by some critj 
but there were others who considered him trustworthy 8^ 

Two of his works are mentioned by Ibn al-Nadim. 88 
of them, the Kitab al-Sunan, is identical with what is general^ 
known as the Musannaf 86 Haji Khalifa has mentioned hf 
other works also. 87 His Musannaf, however, is divided \i\* 
books of Ficjh , into a number of books in which varioi^ 
traditions are arranged according to their contents. The j as ^ 
chapter of this work is entitled Shama'U, and the last traditi 
is about the Prophet's hair. 88 More exhaustive than thT 
Musannaf however, is that of Abu Bakr Muhammad b 'Abd 
Allah b. Abi Shayba (d. 235/849). His grandfather worked 
as a judge of Wasit during the reign of Mansur, and his 
family produced many traditionists. 81 ’ He himself had the 

Abu 1 Za 0 r f 'a rel a? i B n8 Vh radi M OnS i t0 pr0minent T ™ditionists like 
Abu Zar a, al-Bukhan, Muslim and Ahmad b. Hanbal fwhn 

is said to have declared him unreliable). 90 


SAHIH AL-BUKHARI 

Of al T l h the m worl? POr » n ^ f , n0t ° nly a11 the but 

of al Bukhari wh e ’ ‘ iteratUre is tlle ol-SOH, 

Hadith living'in place" asdSft 7™ *** W °° maStCrS °‘ 
Merv. Nishapur, the F ^^ as Balkh, 

Al-Bukhari sought the aid ' f §yP ® nd Meso P otamia ' 
traditions, and weighed eve™ prayers before recording 

scrupulous exactitude. He devoted^ ^ Wr ° te 
his life to the actual comnilatm d , re than one-fourth of 

produced his epoch-making book whi h’ 0 ^' ^ 3t ^ “1 
of the Traditionists as the m „ rt ' ^ ls acce P ted b y mos , 
literature, and which is considered^ iT'^ W ° rk ‘ n 
an authority next only to the Qur an ™ “ ^ 

Al-Bukhari, whose full name is ai . 41 ,i Allah 
Muhammad b tona'U al-Bukhari, was of Persian origin. H* 
was born at Bukhara m the year 194/810. 91 His ancestor. 
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Bardizbah, was a cultivator m the vicinity of Bukhara where 
he was made a slave at the time of the Muslim conquest 
Mughira, the son of Bardizbah, accepted Islam at the hand 
of al-Yaman al-Ju'fi, the Muslim governor of Bukhara- thus 
he gained his freedom as well as his nisba as al-Ju'fi About 
his son, Ibrahim (the grandfather of our author), we have 
received no information. But Ibrahim's son, Ismail (the father 
of our author), was a Traditionist of great piety and sound 
reputation. He is said to have boasted at his death that in 
all that he possessed there was not a penny that had not 
been earned by honest labour. 92 


Isma'il died leaving a considerable fortune to his widow 
and two sons, Ahmad and Muhammad, the latter being only 
an infant at the time of his death. This infant child who was 
destmed to play an important part in the development of 
Hadith literature was endowed by nature with strong 
intellectual powers, although he was of weak physique. He 
possessed a sharp and retentive memory, great intelligence, 
and tenacity of purpose. He had inexhaustible energy and 
a great capacity for hard, methodical work. 

Al-Bukhari began his educational career under the 
guidance of his mother in his native town, Bukhara. Having 
inished his elementary studies at the early age of eleven, 
he took to the study of Hadith. Within six years he mastered 
the knowledge of all the Traditionists of his native city as 
well as that contained in the then available works on the 
subject. Then he went to Mecca with his mother and brother 
m order to perform the Pilgrimage. From there he started 
on his journeys in search of Hadith. His travels took him 
through a large part of the Muslim world; and he visited 
all the important centres of Islamic learning, staying 
veryw ere as long as his pursuit of Hadith demanded, 
meeting the Traditionists, learning from them all the Ahadith 

knL^ r tl ate j d ' and comm unicating to them his own 
knowledge. He did not hesitate to stay at one and the same 

place for many years. Nor did he hesitate to undertake more 
than one journey to a place, if it was demanded by his 
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literary pursuit. He stayed at Basra for four or five y ears 
and in al-Hijaz for six years; and he travelled to Egypt twi Ce 
and to Kufa and Baghdad times out of number. 


Al-Bukhari's Wanderjahre continued for about 40 years. 
In the year 250/864 he came to Nishapur, which gave hii* 
a grand reception suitable to a Traditiomst of established 
reputation and authority. Here he devoted himself to the 
teaching of traditions/ and wanted to settle down. But he 
had to leave the town on account of the rivalry of Muhammad 
b. Yahya al-Dhuhli, at the command of Kahalid b. Ahmad 
al-Dhuhli, whose request to deliver lectures on Hadith in his 
palace was not accepted by al-Bukhari. From Nishapur he 
went to Khartank/ a place near Samarqand, at the request 
of its inhabitants. Here he settled down, and died in the year 
256/870. 


i 


Throughout his life, al-Bukhari's character was consistent, 
honest and amiable/ which might serve as an example to the 
devotees of learning. He was extremely strict in the observance 
of his religious duties. He always lived on what he earned 
'by means of trade, in which he was scrupulously honest. 
Once he lost 10,000 dirhams on account of mere scruple. He 
spent a good deal of his own money in helping students and 
t e poor. He never vented his anger upon anyone, even when 
there was sufficient cause for it; nor did he bear ill-will 
against anybody. Even against Muhammad b. Yahya, who 

grudged * fr ° m Nisha P ur ' he not harbour any 

Hadith was al-Bukhari's only interest. For it he spared 
no pains, and for it he sacrificed almost everything On it 
he spend almost all that he earned. To it he devoted hS whole 
life On account of it he spent the largest pa of his life 
in travelling, and on one of his travels lived on grass and 
herbs for three days. The only recreation he enjoyed was 

u 6-at skill. His amanuensis, 

who lived with him for a considerable time, says that 
al-Bukhari often went out shooting arrows; only twice during 
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his stay with al-Bukhari did this man see him miss th* 
mark. 95 

From the very beginning of his career, al-Bukhari showed 
signs of greatness as a Traditionist. He pointed out a mistake 
of one of his teachers when he was a mere boy of eleven 
The teacher laughed at the audacity of the young student* 
But al-Bukhari persisted in his correction, and challenged his 
teacher to refer to his book, which justified the contention 
of al-Bukhari. 96 When he was still a boy without any visible 
signs of manhood, he was entreated by a large crowd of 
students of Hadith to deliver a lecture on the subject. The 
learned youth accepted their request. A large number of the 
seekers of Hadith flocked together in a mosque and they 
accepted the traditions related by him on his authority. 9 ^ 
Once when he visited Basra, the people were notified of his 
arrival and a day was fixed for him to lecture. At this lecture 
he narrated only such traditions as he had received on the 
authority of the early Traditionists of this very centre of 
Islamic learning, but which were unknown to this audience. 98 

Many a time al-Bukhari's vast learning was severely 
tested in various ways. He was always remarkably successful 
at these difficult trials. At Baghdad ten of the Traditionists 
changed the Isnads and the contents of a hundred traditions, 
recited them to al-Bukhari at a public meeting, and asked 
him questions about them. Al-Bukhari confessed his ignorance 
about the traditions which they had recited. But then he 
narrated the correct versions of all those traditions, and said 
that probably his interrogators had wrongly recited what had 
been correctly reported by himself. At Samarqand four 
hundred students tested the knowledge of al-Bukhari as the 
people of Bahgdad had done, for seven days; and al-Bukhari 
succeeded in exposing their interpolations. At Nishapur, 
Muslim, the well-known author of another Sahih, and others 
a sked al-Bukhari questions about certain traditions; and he 
completely satisfied them with his answers. In many an 
assembly of the Traditionists, he successfully established the 
identity of some of the early narrators of traditions, which 
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they had been unable to do. These repeated trials an 
successes of al-Bukhari gained him recognition as the gre ' 
Traditionist of his time, by all the great authorities on ^ 
subject with whom he came in contact, £-g-, Ahmad b 
Hanbal, 'Ali b. al-Madini, Abu Bakr b. Abi Shayba, Ish aq b 
Rahawayh and others." 

Al-Bukhari began his career as an author when he vva s 
still a student. His long journeys and toilsome travels did not 
stand in his way to authorship. During his stay at Madinah 
at the age of 18 he compiled his two earliest books. One of 
these contained the decrees and the decessions of the 
Companions and the Followers; and the other, short 
biographies of the important narrators of traditions dun m 
his own time. 100 - A large number of other works followed 
They are listed in the Fihrist, the Muqaddimah of Fall, al-Bori 
and the Irshad al-Sari. m 


The most important of these works is the Sahih which 

90 nn“ ly !T Wn aS SMh It was read out to 

name immort T u'- aU ' h ° r himSelf ' and U has made his 
as the most r L ? C ° nsidered b y almost all the Traditionists 

considered by the^us^mT literature ' and h «s been 

only to the Our'an n ■ generally as an authority next 

IO overcome ,h,i, dflfLlS ~ ZT.IZ"''"" “ ’ ‘T: 

h e “ b ;“ ■*- - • e-~” i * 

earlier treatises Terve^him « al ‘ Bukhari ' s We-work. His 
work, and his later books wer. P^P aratl °n for the great 
to the Sahih that he devoted hi! 7 ° ff ' shoots of U 15 
and in the actual compilation of ., 8r ^ atest care and attention- 
of his life. 10 * 1 * he s P ent about one fourth 


Al-Bukhari s idea to compiles the c uu rrin 

to the casual remark of Ishaa h »\ Sahlh owed its orl 0 ^ 
852) that he wished some of the T r ^ W . ayh (166 ’ 238 / 78 , 
a short comprehensive book * WOUld C °^ 
traditions. These words caught the °m ninS only ge "wi 

e1 me Pagination of al-Bukhari* 
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He began to work at this task with the greatest zeal care 

and scruple ever shown by any author. He explored all the 

traditions known to him, tested their genuineness according 

to the canons of criticism promulgated by himself, selected 

7275 out of 600,000 of them, arranged them according to 

their subject matter under separate headings generally taken 

from the Qur an and, in some cases, from the traditions 
themselves. 


Al-Bukhan has nowhere mentioned what canons of 

criticism he applied to the traditions in order to test their 

genuineness; nor has he told us what his aims were in 

compiling this book. But many Muslim doctors have tried to 

infer these things by an objective study of the book itself. 

Al-Hazimi, in his Shurul al-A'imma, al-'Iraqui, in his Alfiya 

al-Aym and al-Qastallani in their introductions to their 

commentaries on the Sahih, and many other writers on 

e Ulum al-Hadith (e.g. Ibn Salah) have tried to infer 

he principles followed by al-Bukhari in his selection of 
traditions. 


As we have already seen, al-Bukhari's main object was 
to collect together the genuine traditions only. By these he 105 
meant such traditions as were handed down to him from 
e Prophet on the authority of a well-known Companion 
y a continuous chain of such narrators as, according to his 
researches, had been unanimously accepted by honest and 
trustworthy Traditionists as men of integrity, possessing 
retentive memory and firm faith, provided their narrations 
were not contrary to what was related by the other reliable 
authorities, and were free from hidden defects. Al-Bukahri 
included in his book the accounts of these narrators, if they 
explicitly said that they had received the traditions from their 
authorities. In case their statements in this respect were 
ambiguous, he took care that they were proved to have met 
and associated with their authorities and were free from 
careless statement. 106 

Al-Bukhari's meticulousness may be judged from the 
above principles which guided him in his choice of sources 
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for the materials for his book. He employed his skill and ear e , 
however, more in connection with the principal contents 0 f 
his work. About the traditions which he used as the headings 
of some of the chapters, and as corroboratives for th e 
principal ones, he has very often omitted the whole or p ar t s 
of their Isnads, and, in certain cases, has relied on weak 
authorities. 107 The number of the 'suspended 7 and 
'corroborative' traditions in the book is about 1725. 108 


Al-Bukhari, however, wanted not only to collect together 
what he considered to be genuine traditions, but also to 
impress their import upon the minds of his readers, and to 
show them what legal inferences could be drawn from these 
traditions. He, therefore, divided the whole work into more 
than 100 books, which he subdivided into 3450 chapters. 
Every chapter has a heading which serves as a key to the 
contents of the various traditions included in it. 

In the choice of his materials for the Sahih, on the whole 
al-Bukhari has shown his vast knowledge of traditions as 
Well as of the lives, character, and authenticity of their 
narrators. By his choice of headings for the various chapters, 
e has shown his keen insight into the import of the 
traditions chosen by him, and his thorough grasp of the 
system of Islamic jurisprudence. F 

About the headings of the various chapters in the Sahih, 

ofafflukh aP Tk remar i ked tha ‘ they are ' in “sence, the Fit/h 
Ourtn ! f Th6Se h ? din § S consist of verses from the 

?re in ent- paSSa Z es fr ° m traditi °"S- In some cases they 
are in entire agreement with the traditions under them, so 

hat they serve as mere indexes to them. In other instances, 
they are of wider or narrower significance than the traditions 
which follow, in which case they fi gure as additional obj ects 

of interpretation and explanations of the traditions. Sometimes 
t 6y are . ln interrogative form, an indication that 
al-Bukhari wanted to show that, according to him, the 
problem was still undecided. Often, he wanted to warn 
against what might outwardly appear as wrong avi 
impermissible. In the headings of all the chapters a certain 
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object was kept in view by al-Bukari. Wherever the headings 
are not followed by a tradition (a point which has baffled 
man y Traditionists), al-Bukhari wanted to show that no 
genuine tradition on the subject was known to him. 109 

In the repetition of the various versions of one and the 
same tradition in different chapters al-Bukhari has again 
struck out on a new path. By repeating them at different 
places instead of putting them together at one and the same 
place, he wanted to bring to light further evidence of the 
authenticity of the traditions (in question), and at the same 
time to draw more than one practical conclusion from them. 
Similarly, in including a part of a tradition in one chapter 
and inserting another part in another chapter, and in 
introducing the 'suspended' traditions as Marfa' and Mawquf 
al-Bukhari has certain special, and scientific purposes in 
view, the importance of which is explained by the 
commentators of the Sahih in their commentaries. 110 

Thus, the Sahih —having been compiled by a great 
Traditionist, who combined a vast knowledge of traditions 
and allied subjects with scrupulous piety, strict exactitude, 
the painstaking accuracy of a modern editor, gained the 
attention and respect of the whole Muslim world, and was 
recognized as an authority next only to the Qur'an. Many 
Muslim doctors wrote lengthy commentaries on it, in which 
they thoroughly discussed every aspect of the book and every 
word of its contents. A long list of these works is to be found 
in the Irshad al-Sari of al-Qastallani 111 and the Kashf al-Zutiun 
of Haji Khalifa. 112 

It would be a mistake, however, to suppose that the Sahih 
has no defects, or that the Muslim scholars have failed to 
criticise it. Thus, it is generally admitted that, like other 
Traditionists, al-Bukhari has confined his criticism to the 
narrators of traditions and their reliability, and that he has 
paid no attention to the probability or possibility of the truth 
of the matters reported by them. In estimating the reliability 
of the narrators, his judgment has in certain cases been 
erroneous. The Muslim Traditionists did not fail to point out 
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these defects of the Sahih. Al-Daraqutni (306-385 A.I-J) , 
tried to show the weakness of 200 traditions contained ^ 
the book (as well as that of many of their narrators) i n ^ 
al-Istidrak w'al-Tatabbu'^ which has been summarize 
al-Jaza'iri in his Taujih al-Nazar. m Abu Mas'ud of Da mascu y 
and Abut 'Ali al-Ghassani have also criticised the Sahih 1 ! 
al-Bukhari, 115 and al-'Ayni in his commentary has shown th e 
defects of some of its contents. 116 

But all the Muslim Traditionists, including the critics 0 f 
the Sahih and the modern Orientalists, have unanimously 
paid tribute to the general accuracy, scrupulous care and 
exactitude of the author of the book. "In his selections of I 
Ahadith ," says Brockelmann, "he has shown the greatest 
critical ability, and in editing the text he has sought to obtain 
the most scrupulous accuracy." 117 


THE SAHIH OF MUSLIM 


The position of the Sahih al-Bukhari in Hadith literature 
is not unrivalled. Another Sahih was compiled almost 
simultaneously with it, and it was considered superior to the 
Sahih al-Bukhari by some, equal to it by many, and next to 
it by most of the Traditionists. It is the Sahih of Abut 
al-Husain 'Asakir al-Din Muslim b. Hajjaj b. Muslim 
al-Qushayri al-Nishapuri. 


Muslim, as his nisba shows, belonged to the Qush; 
i e of the Arabs, and off-shoot of the great clan of Rab 
is tribe played a more or less important part in the hist 
of Islam after the death of the Prophet. Hayda, a Qusha; 
is mentioned in the Isaba as one of the Companions. 118 Qu 
b. Hubayra, another Qushayri, was made by the Prophe 
Wah in charge of the alms of his people.™ Ziyad b. 7 
al-Rahman, another Qushayri, is said to have killed l 1 
------ the battIe of Yarmuk, in which he lost < 


! 


After the vast Islamic conquest, various families of * e 
Qushayns together with the members of the other tribe* , 
migrated from Arabia and settled down in the various j 
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provinces, some in the west, and some in the east. Kulthum 
b. 'Iyad and his nephew Balj b. Bishr, who had served 
respectively as governors of Africa and of Andalusia, settled 
down in a district near Cordova in Spain. Another Qushayri 
family took up residence at Elvira. Some of them migrated 
to the East and settled down in Khurasan. Among them 
was one Zurara who served for some time as a 
governor of the province. His son 'Amr and 
grandson Humayd b. 'Amr settled down at Nishapur. 121 
From them was probaly descended our author, Muslim, 
the son of al-Hajjaj, who was a Traditionist of no mean 
merit. 122 

Very little is known about the early life of Muslim. It 
is said, however, that he was born in 202/817, and that 
having excelled in the various branches of Arabic literature 
which he studied at an early age, he took to the special study 
of Hadith. In the pursuit of this subject he travelled widely, 
and visited all the important centres of learning in Persia, 
Mesopotamia, Syria and Egypt. He attended the lectures of 
most of the important Traditionists of his time, e.g. Ishaq b. 
Rahawayh, Ahmad b. Hanbal, 'Ubayd Allah al-Qawariri, 
Shuwayh b. Yunus, 'Abd Allah b. Maslama, Hamala b. Yahya 
and others. 

Having finished his studies, he settled down at Nishapur, 
earned his livelihood by means of trade, and devoted his life 
to the service of Hadith. He died in the year 261/874 on 
account of taking too much Baladhur (Anacardia), while he 
was busy investigating a particular tradition. 

Muslim's character is said to have been admirable. His 
fearless adherence to the truth is shown by his persistence * 
in his association with al-Bukhari, while all others had 
deserted the latter on account of the feat of Muhammad b. 
Yahya al-Dhuhli. 123 Muslim never spoke ill of anyone; nor 
did he abuse anyone during his whole life. 124 

Like al-Bukhari, Muslim also devoted his whole life to 
the service of Hadith. He wrote many books and treatises on 
Hadith and on subjects allied to it. Ibn al-Nadim has 
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120 ( U c books on biography and Hadith.™ Haj 

w “ ks ^ 

on the same subject. is his Sahih which 

The most ^^^pects as the best work J 
bas b e " ct re f n order to compile this book, Muslim exami ned 
300 000 traditions 127 out of which he selected only 4000, 
abouJ the genuineness of which the Tradidonists were 
unanimous; and included them in his Sahih. 

Muslim considered only such traditions as genuine, as 
had been handed down to him by a continuous chain of 
reliable authorities, were in conformity with what had been 
related by narrators whose reliability was unanimously 
accepted, and were free from hidden defects. 129 He classified 
traditions into three groups :— 

1. Those related by such narrators as had been 
straightforward and steadfast in their accounts, 
without differing much from other reliable narrators, 

or allowing any obvious confusion to enter into their 
narrations; 

2. traditions related by narrators who were not 
distinguished for their retentive memory and 
steadfastness in narrations; 

3 bv d th!°T S H el t ated by SUch narrators as were declared 

tobe ofou r St t, in 8enera1 ' ° r b y *»ost of them, 
to be of questionable reliability. 

the contents of hi^boTk; ttw s^nd™ ^ Plincipal part ° f 
corroborative of the first grouo 8 f u° UP *** included as 
rejected. 130 P ' d tbe third are entirely 

The book on Tafsir in Muslim's Snhii • 
nor systematic. Hence it is not con h * 1S neitber complete 
of al-Bukhari. But Muslim strictly ob ^ * ^ ami like tbat 
of the science of Hadith , which had 8 ^™^ P rinci pl eS 

great predecessor, al-Bukhari. He diff 660 ne 8 lec ted by his 
use of the terms Akhbarana and Haddatf^^^ between the 

lana ' and always used 
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t he former in connection with the traditions which had been 
recited to him by his teachers, and the latter in connection 
with what he had read out to them. He was stricter and 
more consistent than al-Bukhari in pointing out the differences 
between the narrations of the various Rawis and in making 
assertion about their character and other particulars. He 
showed greater acumen than his predecessor in the 
arrangement of traditions and their Isnads in his work, and 
in the putting together of the different versions of a tradition 
in one place. 131 He did not make any mistakes or allow any 
confusion to enter into the text or Isnad of any tradition, as 
his predecessor had done. 132 He added to his book a long 
introduction in which he explained some of the principles 
which he had followed in the choice of the materials for his 
book, and which he considered should be followed in 
accepting and relating traditions. 

Having compiled the Sahih, Muslim presented it to Abut 
Zar'a of Ray, a Traditionist of great repute, for criticism. He 
deleted all that was pointed out (by Abu Zar'a) to him to 
be defective, and retained only such traditions as were 
declared by him to be genuine. 133 

Carefully compiled by Muslim, and corrected by Abu 
Zar'a, the Sahih has been recognized as the most authentic 
collection of traditions after that of al-Bukhari, and superior 
to the latter in the details of its arrangement. Some Traditionists 
held it to be superior to the work of al-Bukhari in every 
respect. But Muslim himself had recognized the superiority 
of his predecessor. Nevertheless, his claim that his book 
would be the basis for future works on traditions for the next 
200 years proved to be correct. 134 

After Muslim, some other Traditionists also compiled 
'genuine' traditions. These include Ibn Khuzayma (d. 311/ 
923), Abu Hatim Muhammad Ibn Hibban (d. 354/965), 135 
etc. None of them, however, ever gained the recognition and 
popularity which had been enjoyed by the works of 
al-Bukhari and Muslim. 
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Hadith Literature— Contd. 

THE SUN AN WORKS 

The Sunan works constitute the richest branch of Hadith 
literature. Since the earliest period in the history of Islam, 
Traditionists have attached more importance to legal and 
dogmatical traditions (Ahadith al-ahkam) than to historical 
traditions (maghazi). According to them, the maghazi were of 
no practical value. Whether the Prophet left Badr on the 8th 
of January 623 A.D. or on the 28th of March is of no 
practical utility to a Muslim. They belived, on the 
contrary, that the method followed by him in his ablutions, 
prayers and pilgrimage, or in his buying and selling things, 
and his commands about a marriage or the manumission 
of slaves, etc. should form the basis of every Muslim's 
practical life. 

By and by, the Traditionists confined their activities more 
and more to the study and compilation of the legal traditions 
only. According to them, the Maghazi constitute a part of the 
history of Islam, and properly belong to that sphere. From 
the second half of the third century, therefore, most of the 
Traditionists, except for the most ambitious ones, compiled 
only Sunan works, some of which are included among the 
most important works in Hadith literature. Such are the 
works of Abu Da'ud al-Sijistani, al-Tirmidhi, al-Nasa'i, 
al-Darimi, Ibn Maja, al-Daraqutni, and others. The book of 
al-Tirmidhi is really a Jami' and includes traditions on all the 
various subjects; but, as it is generally called a Sunan , it will 
he discussed in this chapter together wirh the works of the 
other authors mentioned above. 




26 HADITH for beginners 

the SUNAN of ABU DA'UD AL-SIJISTANI 

One of the most important of the Surnn works i s s 
of Abu Da'ud Sulayman b. al-Ash ath, who exami ned 
500,000 traditions, and picked out 4,800 of them for his book 
on which he laboured for 20 years. 

Abu Da'ud, was a descendant of 'Imran, from the trib e 
of Banu Azd of Arabia, who was killed in the battle of Siffj n 
while fighting on behalf of a'Ali. 2 Abu Da'ud himself was 
born in 203/817. Authorities differ about the place of his 
birth. Ibn Khallikan 3 and, following him, Wustenfeld 4 , are 
of the opinion that he was born in a village called Sijistana 
near Basra. But Yaqut, the great geographer, 5 and al-Sam'ani 6 
andal-Subki 7 are of the opinion that our author was born 
in the well-known town of Sijistan in Khurasan. As a matter 
of fact, a village named Sijistana was never known to have 
existed near Basra. 


Abu Da'ud received his elementary education probably 
in his native city. When he was ten years of age, he joined 
a school in Nishapur. There he studied with Muhammad b. 
A si am 8 (d. 242/856). He also studied at Khurasan before 
going to Basra 9 , where he received the largest part of his 
education in Hadith. He visited Kufa in 224, and from there 
he started on his journeys in search of 'knowledge' in Arabia, 
Mesopotamia Persia, Syria and Egypt. He met all the 
important Tradihonists of his time, from whom he gathered 

r w r The ° f r 

ore round m works on Asma' al-Rijal 

occasions" Once,Thile ^ayin^ therl^h ^ Baghdad ° n 
Ahmad al-Muwaffaq the famous comma^Tbrotter of 

object of his visit, al-Muwaffao “ ? “ d e ^ uired ab0U ‘ t 

CD to request Abu Da'ud rSuo ? il WaS 

had been deserted by people on !? eSldence at Basra ' wh,< * 
of the Zanjis; this would attract , ° f the insurreCtl °S 
would lead to an increase in population if Abu Da'ud took 
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up residence there; (11) to request Abu Da ud tr, h ,i 
I**"* on traditions to al-Muwaffaq's sons; and (iii) „ ^ 
Abu Da’ud to hold special classes for this purpose, to which 
, ht . common students might not be admitted. Abu Da ud 
acceded to the first two requests, but expressed his inability 
to accede to the hird. lor to knowledge all are equal", and 
Ab u Da ud would no. make any distinction between poor 
and r.ch students. The sons of al-Muwaffaq, therefore 
attended (according to the report of Jabir) the lectures of -\bii 
Da ud together with the other students. 10 

This story, related by al-Subki. throws light not only on 
the great reputation enjoyed by Abu Da'ud as a Traditionist 
and on his character as a teacher, but also on the dite of 
his final settlement at Basra. This could not have happened 
before the year 270, when the Zanji insurrection was finally 

crushed. Abu Dau'ud died at Basra in the year 275/8*8 at 
the age of 73. 

Abu Da ud's vast knowledge of traditions, his upright 
character and his piety have been generally recouni/ed bv 
all the Traditionists. 11 


Abu Da'ud wrote many hooks on traditions and Islamic 
law. 12 The most important of them is the Sunan. Taken to 
he tlu* first book of its type in Hadith literature, it has been 
recognized as the best Sunan work, and has been included 
in the most reliable collections ot Hadith. It has been divided 
into various books, which are subdivided into different 
chapters. 


Abu Da'ud kept up the scrupulous exactitude of his 
predecessors in reproducing the traditions which he had 
collected. But he differed from them in the standard of his 
choice. He included in his Sioia/i not only the 'genuine' 
traditions (as al-Bukhari and Muslim had done), but also 
such of them as had been pronounced by some traditionists 
to be weak and doubtful. Among the narrators he relied not 
on, y on those who had been declared by all the authorities 
unanimously as acceptable, but also on those who had been 
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accepted only by some critics as reliable. For some of th e 
critics like Shu'ba and others had been over-strict in their 
criticism of the narrators. 13 Abu Da'ud, however, collected 
the most reliable traditions known to him on the subject 
every chapter . He gave the various sources through which 
he had received traditions, and also set down the different 
versions of the various traditions. He pointed out the flaws 
in the defective traditions as well as the relative value of 
different versions of them. In the case of the traditions which 
he believed to be genuine, however, he made no remarks 
whatsoever. Of the long traditions he has given only such 
parts as were relevant to the chapter in which they a™ 
included 14 . 


The following remarks made by Abu Da'ud in connection 
with some of the traditions give us a general idea of the 
method and of the nature of his criticism : 


u s - Da U , d SayS ' ThiS is an inauthe ntic (munka 
Hcdtth. Certainly, it is related by Ibn Jurayj from Ziya 

p S w / r ° m 31 Zuhn ' fr ° m Anas ' that he said that tli 

fnafmf IS* 5, Tk 7 ° n Wm) had P ut a ring made < 
(pa m) leaf, which after some time he threw awav Tli 

mistake in the Hadith is due to Human ,u ' . 

has related it "is Humam. No other narrate 


About another Hadith he says : 

It has been related bv Ibn WaU, , . . 

has, however, been related by Mu^h 77 \ “ 

a chain of narrators." 16 Y q b ' Ubayd Allah throu 


In connection with another 
versions of it, he says : 

"The one related by Anas 
other." 17 y 


Hadith, after giving two 
is more correct than the 


i 


i 


At another place, he points out fv.^ 4 - i 
of Egypt have given an Isnad for it '8°?‘ y * he TraditionlstS 
another Hadith, he adds a note about c ° nnechon wlth 
Abu Ishaq, that he had learnt only f °? ° T m 

al-Harith, and that the present Hadith related by him'on The 
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authority of al-Harith was not one of them >" ak„ . t 
narrators of another Hadith he says : " U * the 

-Abu Khalid never heard any Had from Qatada .. I0 
In connection with another Hadith he savs • 

"This Hadith has been handed down by several ck • 
of authorities. All of them are inauthentic’" 2 ' a,ns 

About .mother Hadith he says : 

rhis Hadith has continuous chains of authorities ” 22 

Containing all the legal traditions which may serve as 
a foundation for Islamic rituals and law. and explicit on the 
value and reliability of those traditions. Abu Da'ud's book 
has generally been accepted as the most important' Sun an 
work. The K,tab al-Sunan of Abu Da ud," savs al-KhaffuM 

" ,S “ n ° bl ^ 0H ^ No , bwk » has ever been written on 
theology. Abu Da'ud collected in this book such traditions 
as no one before or after him ever compiled. It has been 
accepted, therefore, as a standard work on traditions by 
eo ogians ol various schools in Mesopotamia, Egypt, Maghrib 
and in many other parts of the world - in spite of their 
following different schools ol Islamic law. 21 


Till- JAMI' OF AL-TlRMIDJll 

Hu* general principles with regard to the criticisms of 
‘J'fd/i which had been adopted by Abu Da'ud in his 
ee iction of Sunnn were further improved upon and followed 
> us student, Abu 'is- a Muhammad b. 'Isa in his /ami'. 
' l! * atter work contains all such traditions—legal, dogmatical 
an historical as had been accepted by the Muslim jurists 
el one school or another, as the basis of Islamic law. 

Abu Isa Muhammad b. 'Isa was born at Mecca in the 
j ear 206/821. He travelled a good deal in order to acqire 
ear ning * n Arabia, Mesopotamia, Persia and Khurasan, and 
with the eminent Traditionists of his time, e.g. 

ukhari, Muslim, Abu Da'ud and others. He died at 
“ r midh in 279/892. 
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Abu Isa possessed an extremely sharp and retent, V( 
memory which was severely tested manytimes.lt is reUt* 
that once dur.ng his travels, a Trad.hon.st dictated to h , m 
several traditions wh.ch occupied 16 pages These pages w e , e 
lost bv al-Tirmidhi before he could res.se em. He met th e 
Traditionist again after some time, and requested him t 0 
recite some traditions. The teacher suggested that he would 
read out from his manuscript the same traditions as he had 
dictated to al-Tirmidhi at the previous meeting, and that 
al-Tirmidhi should compare his notes with what he heard. 
Al-Tirmidhi, instead of telling the teacher that he had lost 
his notes, took up some blank papers in his hand, and looked 
into them as if they contained his notes. The teacher began 
to read from his book, but soon discovered the trick, and 
became angry at the young student's conduct. But al-Tirmidhi 
explained the position, and said that he remembered every 
word of what had been dictated to him. The teacher, refusing 
to believe him, challenged him to recite the traditions from 
memory. Al-Tirmidhi accepted the challenge at once, and 
recited all the traditions without committing a single mistake. 
Now the teacher doubted his statement that he had 


not revised his notes. In order to test this, he recited forty 
other traditions, and asked al-lirmidhi to reproduce them. 
Al-Tirmidhi at once repeated what he had heard from his 
teacher who, finally convinced of the truth of his statement, 
was impressed by his unfailing memory, 

Al-Tirmidhi s character is said to have been excellent; his 
piety and fear of God was unsurpassed. 

lirmidhi s /ami has been recognized as one of the most 
important works in Hadith literature, and has been 
unanimously included in the six canonical collections of 
Hadith. The author of this great /ami' for the first time, took 
into consideration only those traditions on which the various 
rituals and laws of Islam had already been based by the 
Muslim doctors of the various schools. He took pains to 
determine the identity, the names, the titles and the kuny‘ 
of the narrators of these traditions. He tried to fix the degree 
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of the reliability of traditions, and explained what use had 
been made of them by the jurists of the various schools of 
Islamic law. 24 As a matter of fact, al-Tirmidhi adds a note 
to almost every Hadith with the words: "Abu Isa says" Then 
he states various important and interesting points connected 
with the tradition. The following examples will show the 
nature and the importance of al-Tirmidhi's notes:— 

1. . "It was related to us by Abu Kurayb who repeated 
what Muhammad b. 'Amr and Abu Hurayra had told 
respectively to Abda b. Sulayman and Abu Salma about how 
the Prophet (May peace be upon him) said that, but for fear 
of causing hardship to his people, he would have ordered 
them to rub their teeth with a brush at the time of every 
prayer. Abu 'Isa says : Truly, this Hadith has been related 
by Muhammad b. Ishaq, it having come down to him from 
the Prophet through Zayd b. Khalid, Abu Salma and 
Uhammad b. Ibrahim, each one being a link in the Chain 
of communication. And to me, both the traditions related by 
Abu Salma, as handed down by Abu Hurayra and Zayd b. 
Khalid from the Prophet are genuine, because they have been 
related through more than one chain of authorities, starting 
with Abu Hurayra, who was in direct contact with the 
Prophet. But Muhammad thinks that the tradition related by 
Abu Salma, as told to him by Zayd b. Khalid, is more correct. 
On this subject, there are traditions related by Abu Bakr 
Siddiq, 'Ali, 'A'ishah, Khalid, Anas, 'Abd Allah b. 'Amr, 
Umm Habiba and Ibn 'Umar". 25 

2. "Qutayba and Hannad and Abu Kurayb and Ahmad 
b. Mani' and Mahmud b.Ghaylan and Abu 'Ammar have told 
us that Waki' had it from A 'mash, from Habib b. Abi Thabit, 
from 'Urwa, and from 'A'isha that the Prophet (Peace be 
°n him) kissed some of his wives and then went out to offer 
prayers without performing ablutions. 'Urwa said to 'A'ishah: 
Who could this be but yourself?' 'A'ishah laughed. Abu isa 
sa ys: A similar tradition has been related by many of those 
who possessed knowledge among the Companions and the 
Followers, and this is the opinion of Sufyan al-Thauri and 
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the Jurists of Kufa. They say that a kiss does not viti ate ^ 

ablutions And Malik b. Anas and al ' Auza and Shaft a 
Ahmad (b. Hanbal) and Ishaq <b. Rahawayh) say that a ^ 
cancels the ablutions, which is the opinion of many 0 f thos? 
who possessed knowledge among the Companions and th e 
Followers. Truly, our people (i.e. Malik, A a , etc.) did m 
follow the tradition related by 'Aishah concerning th e 
Prophet (Peace be on him), because it did not appear to b e 
genuine to them on account of its Isnad. I heard Abu Bakr 
al-'Attar of Basara quote 'Ali b. al-Madini, who said that 
Yahya b. Sa'id al-Qattan declared this tradition to be weak 
and said that it was Tike nothing (i.e. extremely weak). I 
heard Muhammad b. IsmaTl also call it a weak tradition, 
saying that Habib b. Abi Thabit never received any tradition 
from 'Urwa. Ibrahim al-Taymi also related on the authority 
of 'A'ishah that the Prophet (Peace be on him) kissed her 
and did not perform ablutions afterwards. But this also is 
not genuine, because Ibrahim al-Taymi is not known to have 
received this tradition from 'A'ishah. As a matter of fact, 
nothing that has been passed on as concerning the Prophet 
on this subject can be called 'genuine'/' 26 

3. Ahmad b. Muhammad told us that Abu al-Qasim 
(i.e. the Prophet), the Prophet of Forgiveness (Peace be on 
n-n) said that he who accused his slave falsely, while in 
e slave was innocent of what had been said about 

ijr l PUmShed on the Da V °f Judgment—unless it 
bv Abu H S T aSter aSSerted - This ‘^ition, first related 

Abu Nu'aym/ud '/b 77^ d ° Wn to him through M 
a fair and L • Y b ' Ghazwan and Abd Allah. This is 

T A uZ Z 

of thl mmais e ma e d a e7 le : 7°^ SUffi “ * show the nature 

in ws the r itionsin i£ 

(genuine), Hasan (fair,) Sahih Hasan ^nZT-Z), 
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Sdftih (fair-genuine), Gharib (rare), Da'if (weak), Munkar 
(undetermined), etc. The most important feature of the Jami' 
so far as the determination of the relative value of reliability 
of traditions is concerned is the description of (some) 
traditions as Hasan (fair). 


To this class belong most of the traditions on which a 
large part of the rituals.and laws of Islam is based. The term 
had already been used by Ahmad b. Hansal, al-Bukhari 
and others 28 —but sparingly, and probably in a loose sense. 
Al-Tirmidhi realized the importance of these Aitadith as a 
source of Islamic law, defined the term for the first time in 
the Kitab al-'Ilal of his jami', and applied it to those traditions 
which fulfilled its requirements. 


Al-Tirmdhi has defined a Hasan tradition as one that has 
been related by such narrators as are not accused of 
falsehood, that has been handed down by more than one 
chain of authorities, and is not contrary to what has been 
related by other reliable narrators in general. Such traditions 
cannot be called genuine, because their genuineness, according 
to the traditional canons, has not been proved. But it would 
be equally wrong to declare them to be entirely unreliable, 
because neither does the character of their narrators warrant 


such a judgment, nor can an unfavourable view of them be 
justified by a comparison with traditions which have been 
handed down by authorities which in general are reliable. 
Their reliability or unreliability depends on the nature of the 
particular traditions and the character of their narrators, and 
must, therefore, be different in different cases. Some of these 
traditions may be nearly, though not exactly, as reliable as 
the genuine traditions. Some may be almost, though not 
quite, as unreliable as traditions related by known narrators. 

In order to define this class of traditions and determine 


the degree of its reliability, al-Tirmidhi described some of 
them as Sahih Hasan , some as Hasan, and some as Hasan 
Gharib. But he has not been quite consistent in his use of 
I £ term, Hasan on account of which many Traditionists have 
Cr iticised him. Efforts have been made in various ways to 
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explain his inconsistency . 29 But none of them can satisfy ^ 
standards of precision of a modem critic. The J ami . e 
al-Tirmidhi, however, in its general scientific form, and ^ 
the nature of its criticism, has been accepted by tJl 
Traditionists as a unique work in Hadith literature. 


THE SUNAN OF AL-NASA'I 

Another important Sunan work is that compiled by Abu 
'Abd al-Rahman Ahmad b. Shu'ayb al-Nasa'i, who was born 
in the year 214 or 215 A.H. (6 or 7 years after al-Timi^ 
at Nasa/ a town in Khurasan. Having received his early 
education in his own province, he went at the age of 15 
to Balkh, where he studied traditions with Qutayba b. Sa'id 
for more than a year . 30 He travelled widely in pursuit of 
Hadith , and settled down in Egypt where one of his teachers, 
Yunus b. 'Abd al-'Ala, was still living. In the year 302/914 
he went to Damascus. Here he found the inhabitants holding 
erroneous views against' Ali b. Abi Tablib—under the influence 
of the Umayyads. In order to guide the people to the right 
course, he composed a book on the merits of 'Ali, and wanted 
to read it out from the pulpit of a mosque. The people, 
instead of giving him a patient hearing, ill-treated him, 
kicked him, and drove him out of the mosque. He was 
seriously injured, and did not live long after this incident 
He died in the year 303/915. 31 

, ., l 7 aS reco S nized as the best Traditionist of his time. 
Abd Allah b. Ahmad b. Hanbal, Muhammad b. Ibrahim, and 
some other important Traditionists selected him unanimously 
as the best of all the teachers of Hadith at that time, and 
All b. Umar repeatedly declared him to be the foremost 
Traditionist of his age^ His care about traditions is evident 
from the fact that, m connection with the traditions related 
by al-Harith, he (Nasa'i) never used the term Haddathana or 
Akhbarana, as he did in the case of those traditions which 
had been related to him by other teachers. Nasa'i points out 
that the traditions he learned from al-Harith were read by 
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the latter in his (NasaYs) hearing. Nasa'i himself was not 
allowed to attend the lectures of al-Harith, and so in order 
to hear them, he had to hide himself at the gate of the lecture 
room. 

In his large work on Sunan (which, he confessed 
contamed a good many weak and doubtful traditions)' 
al-Nasa i compiled those legal traditions which he considered 
to be either fairly reliable or of possible reliability At the 
request of some of his friends, he also compiled out of Ae 
Sunan a smaller work which is called al-Muitana or „i c 
al-Sughra. Al-Nasa'i claimed that this smaller w ' v a, ' Sunan 
orl, tradition,. „ „ 0 ”“ k 

canonical collections. 33 F ° ne °* tbe S1X 

In this book, al-Nasa'i entirely iennrerl t u 
of his senior contemporary, al-Tirmidhi—v' h ®, P ° mt of Vlew 

the application of traditions to various problems ^1^°° ^ 
have been made by the different i P £ , ms ' that mi g ht 
Al-Nasa'i's main obdLi I , S ° f * he Muslim jurists. 

traditions and the differences S be°twee t0 ih eStaWiSh ^ ‘ eXt of 

almost all of which be . n tbeir various versions— 

referring to them as Abu^a ud 'an^Tr ^ ° f ^ 
In many places ho nd a l"Tirmidhi had done 

»« various o.ImoSToS*^ T “ 

'pettifogging-) 34 But id - £ ‘ bed b y Goldziher as 

importance to the exachtudf of°f T r 8 ad 7 th ° d ‘ S ° f 6 reat 

■“ ri' ( -K Go,di,h " 

cases , after givine thVv other cha P ters - In some 

P° ints out some of theTLTf" 8 ^ “ "***' abNasa '‘ 
be correct. T n th* u ! be incorr ect, and some to 

Strict As a matter ° f K ‘ S aUthoritles , he had been 

"Ihrism of the narraf ' “ * S Said that his canons of 

Musli m .3 5 Th rrat ° rs w «e more strict than those of 

doub tful traditions related Tv 61 ' ?****** many Weak a " d 

veracity.36 elated by unknown narrators of dubious 
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THE SUNAN OF AL-DARIMI (181-255/797-868) 

Another important Sunan work is that of al-Darimj. It 
is the earliest Sunan work received by us. An old manusc r j pt 
copy of the book was brought from Mecca, and lithography 
and published in India at the instance of Nawwab Siddiq 
Hasan Khan of Bhopal, a great patron of Hadith learning 

in the last century. 

The author of the Sunan , Abu Muhammad 'Abd Allaih 
b. 'Abd al-Rahman, was descended from the Arabian tribe 
of Banu Darim, an off-shoot of the great clan of Banu 
Tamim, 37 to which he belonged probably by muwalat. He was 
born in the year 181/797. He travelled a good deal in pursuit 
of traditions, and studied them with important Traditionists 
of his time—e.g. Yazid b. Harun, Sa'id b. Amir, and others. 
Darimi was known for his interest in traditions and for his 
veracity and piety. The keenness of his intellect, and his wide 
knowledge, were generally recognized. His was offered the 
post of judge at Samarqand. But he did not accept it until 
he was pressed hard to do so. Having accepted the post, 
he resigned from it immediately after deciding just one case. 38 
He died in the year 255/868. 39 

Sunan al-Daritni has been described by certain important 
Traditionists as a Musnad work. 40 This is obviously a mistake— 
unless the term be used in its general sense. Some Traditionists 
call it a sahih (a collection of genuine traditions). But this 
also is a mistake; for the book contains many traditions which 
do not satisfy the conditions necessary for them to he 
considered genuine. 

The Sunan contains 3,550 traditions, which are arranged 
in 1,408 chapters according to their contents. 41 One of the 
special features of the book is its general introductory chapter 
in which the compiler has collected together (from various 
chapters) traditions connected with certain practices of th® 
Arabs before Islam; traditions connected with the life a n 
the character of the Prophet; traditions connected with the 
writing down of traditions, and traditions about the W 
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place of knowledge, etc. In the general plan of the body 0 f 
[he book, al-Darimi has followed the same system as had 
been followed by later compilers of Sunana works. In the body 
of the book, after some traditions, the compiler adds notes 
in some of which he gives his own opinion on certain 
problems, or identifies some narrators, or criticises their 
character, or points out the difference between their versions 
of a tradition. But such notes in the book are very few and 
too short in comparison with those in the works which have 
been discussed above. 

The book is generally accepted as reliable, 42 and has been 
pronounced by some Traditionists to be the sixth of the 
canonical collections. 43 But it never attained the position of 
any of the first three works, because it contains more weak 
and defective traditions than they do. 44 

THE SUNAN OF IBN MAJA 

Most of the Traditionists preferred the Sunan of Ibn Maja 
to that of al-Darimi, and include it among the most reliable 
works in Hadith, instead of the latter. The compiler of this 
work, Abu 'Abd Allah Muhammad b. Yazid, (generally 
known as Ibn Maja which was the title of his father or 
grandfather) was born at Qazwin in the year 209. A.H. He 
visited the important centres of learning in Persia, 
Mespotamia, Arabia, Syria and Egypt, and learnt traditions 
from the well-known Traditionists of his time. He compiled 
several works in Hadith of which the most important is the 
Sunan. In this work, Ibn Maja collected together 4000 
traditions in 32 books divided into 1500 chapters. It is 
reported that, having compiled the book, Ibn Maja presented 
lt for criticism to Abu Zar's, the best critic of Hadith at the 
time - Abu Zar's liked the general plan of the works as well 
as the arrangement of the material, and remarked that he 
ex pected that this work would supersede the Hadith works 
which had been in general use. He also said that the number 
of w eak traditions in the book was not large (a little over 30). * 
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But the book contains a good many traditions w hich 
have been declared by authorities on the subject to be f 0tg 
ones. Shaykh 'Abd al-Haqq of Delhi says th^ o the tradi ttons 
about Qazwin (a town in Persia to which Ibn M a belong^ 
and Ibn al-Jauzi has declared in his work on Maudu at that 
all the traditions on the merits of individuals or tribes 0 , 
towns have been concocted. And many such traditions are 
found in Sunan Ibn Maja. 


SUNAN OF AL-DARAQUTNI (306-385-A.H.) 

Another Sunan work of some importance was compiled 
by Abu al-Hasan 'Ali b. 'Umar, generally known as 
al-Daraqutni (on account of his residence in the quarter 
called Dar Qutn in Baghdad). i 

Al-Daraqutni was born in the year 306/918. He excelled 
in Arabic literature and various Islamic sciences — especially 
Traditions and Readings ( qira'a ) from the Qur'an. His book 
on the latter subject has been acknowledged as the first work 
of its type, the general plan of which has been followed by 
all the later authors. His knowledge of the Arabic language 
was recognized by authorities on the subject during his own 
life-time. His wide knowledge of traditions, their narrators 
and the narrators' character were acknowledged by his 
contemporaries as well as by his successors, 47 Abu 'Abd Allah 
Muhammad" (generally known as al-Hakim) of Nishapur, the 
great critic of traditions, Abu Nu'aym Ahmad of Isfahan 
(whose Hilyat al -Auliya' is said to be the best work on the 
biography of the saints), 48 Tammam of Ray (the author of 
the Fawa i), and Abd al-Ghani b. Sa'id, the Traditionist, wefo 
students of Daraqutni and recogized his wide critical 
knowledge of Hadith. 

Al-Hakim who narrated traditions from about 2/0^ , 
Traditionists 49 , remarked that he had never met a Traditi° nis ; 
like Daraqutni. For whenever any subject was discussed wit i 
him (Daraqutni), he showed a wide knowledge of it* 
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Al-Daraqutni was specially interested in traditions, on 
which subject he was taken as the best authority in his time. 
Every Traditionist who visited Baghdad made it a point to 
see him, and acknowledged his greatness. Abu Mansur 
b. Karkhi, while compiling his Musnad, depended upon 
Daraqutni's help in determining the defective traditions; and 
Abu Bakr al-Barqani based his work on traditions 51 on the 
notes which were dictated by Daraqutni to Abu Mansur. He 
also rendered material help in the compilation of a Musnad 
work to Ibn Hinzaba, the able and learned minister of the 
Ikhshidid rulers of Egypt. Having learnt that Musnad was 
being compiled, Daraqutni travelled from Baghdad to Egypt 
and stayed there till the work was completed. Throughout 
this period Ibn Hinzaba showed him great respect and 
regard, and finally bestowed upon him rich rewards. 52 

Daraqutni himself composed many useful works on 
Hadith and connected subjects. A list of them is given by 
Wustenfeld in his work on the Shafi'is. 53 The most important 
of these works for our purpose is the Sunati which was 
recognized as one of the reliable compilations of Hadith — 
next in importance to the six canonical collections. It was 
used by al-Baghawi (d. 416 A.H.) as one of the chief sources 
for his Masabih al-Sujinah. 54 

Daraqutni collected together in his Sunan such traditions 

as he considered to be fairly reliable, giving their various 

Isanads and different versions. Of the very first Hadith, for 

example, he gave 5 different versions, with 54 different 

chains of authorities, some of which he declared as weak 

(BM, 48). He added to certain traditions some notes in which 

he tried to establish their degree of reliability and the identity 

of some of their narrators, and criticises, and criticised their 

character and reliability. The number of weak traditions in 

his Sunan, however, is fairly large. It is at any rate larger 

than in any of the Sunan works included in the canonical 

collections; and therefore it has not been included among 
them. 
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THE SUNAN OF AL-BAYAHAQI (384-458/994-1065) 

After Daraqutni, another Sunan was compiled by ^ 
Bakr Ahmad b. al-Husayn of Bayhaq, a group of villages near 
Nishapur. Al-Bayhaqi was born in the year 384. He studied 
traditions with more than 100 eminent Traditionists of hi s 
time—including Abu / Abd Allah al-Hakim, one of the greatest 
Traditionists of the time, of whom al-Bayhaqi was the most 
eminent pupil. Having excelled in the various Islamic sciences 
al-Bayhaqi began his career as an author, and composed a 
large number of works on traditions and on the Shafi'i system 
of Muhammadan law. Some of these works are said to be 
unparalleled in the history of Arabic literature. 55 Al-Bahaqi's 
reputation as a Traditionist and a .jurist attracted the 
attention of the Muslim scholars of Nishapur, who invited 
him to their town and requested him to read one of his books 
with them. They recognized his greatness when their request 
was granted by him. 56 He died in the year 458/1065. 

Al-Bayhaqi was a prolific writer. It is said that he 
composed .about 1000 books and treatises, Among them, his 
two Sunan works are well known. It is said that they are 
unique in their general plan and the method of treatment. 57 


THE SUNAN OF SA'ID B. MANSUR (D. 227/841) 

of Abu^ITth 1311 Sunan wor ks mentioned above is tlu 

of Abu Uthman Sa'rd b. Mansur b. Shu'ba. He was bor 

a kre" nTrt of^hT^ UP ^ Balkh ' He wandered throug 

uiea m the year 227/841. 

Malik^ 6 Hammad^Abu^Awana and^T' Traditi . onisfS “ 
he related Ahadith to such Tradhi T' , l 

reputation at a later period c. x .° ni , S S as S a * ned 8 

k h u , [ , 'S' Muslim, Abu Da'ud an 

b Mansur.- ' " ^ r6Spect regard for Sa'i 
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He compiled his Sunan near the end of his life, and is 
said to have had great confidence in his work. 59 The Sunan 
is said to have contained a large number of such traditions 
as had been received by him from Muhammad through three 
mediums 60 only. 


THE SUNAN OF ABU MUSLIM AL-KASHSH1 (D. 282/895) 

Another of the early Sunan works is that of Abu Muslim 
Ibrahim b. Allah al-Kashshi. His nisba has been variously 
explained, i.e. by reference to his forefathers, or his- place 
of residence (a village called Kashsh in the province of 
Khuzistan). 61 The latter explanation seems to be supported 
by the fact that he took a prominent part in the battles which 
were fought near Khuzistan. 

He learnt traditions with eminent Traditionists of his time 
like Abu 'Asim al-Nabil, Abu 'Awana and others. 

He visited Baghdad where he delivered some lectures on 
traditions. His fame and reputation attracted an incredibly 
large number of students. His voice could not reach all of 
them. Seven persons, therefore, were appointed to reproduce 
his lectures to such of his audience as could not hear him. 
After he had finished his lectures and the crowd had 
dispersed the place occupied by them was measured and a 
count was taken of the ink-pots left by those who had 
brought them in order to take notes from his lectures. The 
number of the audience was estimated to have been more 
than 40,000. Abu Muslim died in the year 282. A.H. 62 

Abu Muslim devoted his best efforts and attention to his 
Sunan, which is said to have contained many such traditions 
as had been received by him from the Prophet, through three 

narrators only. 63 

Many other Sunan works were compiled by different 
Tf aditionists, but few of them acquired any importance or 
rec °§nition in the Muslim world. 
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THE MU'JAM works 

Though many of the Mu'jam works were compiled sid e 
by side with the Musnads and the Smarts. they never acqui^ 
the importance of the Smart works m Hadith Literature many ; 
of them. The best known of them are the jams of Ab u 
al-Qasim Sulayman b. Ahmad b. Aiyub al-Tabaram, who i s 
generally known by bis tiisba. 

Al-Tabarani was born at Tiberias in 260/873. He travelled 
in pursuit of traditions through a large part of the Islamic 
world, and visited all the important centres of Hadith \ 
learning in Syria' Egypt, Arbia, Mesopotamia and Persia. He 
learnt traditions from 1000 Traditionists of his time. Having 
completed his studies, he settled down at Isfahan in 290/ 
902, where a pension was fixed for him. 6 ! He lived there 
for 70 years, teaching Hadith to students and compiling 
various works on the subject. He died in the 360/970 at the 
age of 100 years. 

His wide learning of traditions and his pious, reliable 
character as their narrator has been generally recognized. 65 

Of his works, a list of which may be found in the 
Tadhkirat al-Huffaz, 6b the most important are the three 
Mu'jams. The longest of them, commonly known as al-Mu'jam 
al-Kabir, is really a Musnad work. 67 It contains about 25,000 
traditions which have been collected together under the 
names of the various Companions by whom they are 
narrated, the names being arranged in alphabetical order. 
The medium ( awasat) Mu;jam of Tabarani is also a large work 
divided into 6 volumes. It contains the rare traditions 
narrated to the compiler by his teachers whose names, 
together with their traditions, are given in alphabetical order. 
The author took pride in this work, which shows his wide 
knowledge of the subject. But it contains many weak 
traditions. The shortest of Tabarani's Mu jam works is known 
as al-Mu'jam al-Saghir, and has been lithographed at Delhi- 
This book is, according to the compiler's own statement, his 
first Mu'jam and contains only one tradition related by each 
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of his teachers. 68 But we find that about the end of the book 
the compiler has given two or three traditions with the same 
Isnad 69 - 

Many other Mu'jam works had been compiled before and 
after those of al-Tabarani. Some of them are mentioned bv 
Haji Khalifa. 70 y 


THE IMPORTANCE OF THE VARIOUS WORKS IN 
HADITH LITERATURE 

The works in Hadith literature have been classified by 
the Traditionists into four categories, according to their 
reliability and importance. To the first category belong those 
works which are considered the most reliable. These are 
(i) the Muwatta of Malik, (ii) Sahih al-Bukhari, and (iii) Sahih 
The latter two works include almost all the 
traditions contained in the Muwatta , on account of which 
most of the important Traditionists did not include it in the 
six canonical collections. These three books have been generally 
accepted as authentic since the life-time of their authors. The 
Muwatta was declared by al-Shafi'i to be the most authentic 
oo after the Qur'an. 72 As has already been said, the Sahih 
ai-Bukhan was received by 90,000 students from the author 
imself, and was accepted as reliable by important Traditionists 
ot his time e.g. Abu al-Hasan b. al-Qattan 73 and others. 74 

oreover, the Sahih of Muslim was not long in receiving the 
general recognition of the traditionists. 

To the second category belong the four Sunan works 
w ,c > together with the two Sahihs, are known as al-Kutub 

a tendenc y t0 associate some of the Sunan works 

the two Sahihs appears, as Goldziher has shown 75 , to 
ave begun about the middle of the fourth century when 

died ^ a ^Sakan (one of the distinguished Traditionists who 
e in 353/964 in Egypt, and whose Musannaf was recognized 
cen hiry after his death by Ibn Hazm as one of the best 
ections of Hadith ) had once declared that the two Sahihs 
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of al-Bukhari and Muslim respectively and the tw 0 
of Abu Da'ud and al-Nasa'i respectively were the foundati^ 
of Islam. After some time the Jam of al-Tirmidhi was add ed 
to the above four books and the five books together w 
given the distinguished title of al-Usul al-Khamsa .» 

It is difficult to determine when the Jami of al-Tirnu^ 
received the recognition of the Traditionists in general. Ib n 
Hazm, whose list of reliable works in Hadith we have 
received 77 , made some criticism against the book, because it 
contained traditions related by al-Maslub and al-Kalbi. 78 But 
it is probable that the general recognition of Tirmidhi's J or 
F ami' preceded that of the work of Ibn Maja, which was 
added to the five books (raising the number of the canonical 
collections to six) for the first time by Abu al-Fadl Muhammad 
b. Tahir, who died in the beginning of the sixth century (505/ 
1113). But as Goldziher has pointed out, throughout the sixth 
century, the pride of place was denied by the Traditionists 
to the Sunan of Ibn Maja. Razin b. Mu'awiva (d. 535/1140) 
in his Compendium of the Six Books ( Tajrid al-Sihah al-Sitta), 
did not recognize the Sunan of Maja as a canonical collection. 
It was just a century after Muhammad b. Tahir that the book 
was again recognized as one of the six collections of Hnditfi 
by 'Abd al-Ghani (d. 600/1203) in his al-Kamal fi Ma'rifat 
al-Rijal, by Ibn al-Najjar (d. 643/1245) in his Rijal al-Kulub 
al-Sitta, by Ibn Taymiya (d. 652/1254) in his al-Muntaqa 
(which was based on the six books including the Simon of 
Ibn Maja), by Najib al-Din b. Syaqal (d. 672/1273) in bis 
collection of traditions, by Shams al-Din al-Jazari (d. 711/ 
1311) in his work on the subject, and by al-Mizzi (d- 742/ 
1341) in his Atraf. It may, therefore, be assumed (as Goldzib^ 
suggests) that from the seventh century the six books h jd 
been generally recognized by the whole world of Islam jS 
reliable collections of Hadith. 79 

But within these six books, if the position of the 
Sahihs was always supreme and unparalleled, the pl^ ce ° r 
the Sunan of Ibn Maja always remained doubtful. Abu 
'Uthman b. Salah (d. 643/1245) and following hl 


1 
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gl-Nawawi (d 676/1277) and also Ibn Khaldun (d. 808 / 14 05 i 
recognized only five books, and excluded the Sunan of Ibn 
Maja from the category of the generally accepted books «S 

Ibn H Ja I n ( , 630/1234) ' Sha y kh 'Abd al-Haqq 

0 f Delhi' 8 and others replaced it either by the Muwatta or 

the Sunan of al-Damu. The other works included in the six 

best works have been accepted by all the important Muslim 

doctors of both the East and the West as the most authentic 

works and are included in the various selections of the best 
ten works in Hadith. 


The main principles which guided the Traditionists 

giving preference to these six works appear to be based 
the following facts:— 


in 

on 


(i) 

(ii) 


that their compilers laid down certain principles of 
criticism and selection of Hadith for their collections; 

that the principal parts of their contents consisted 
o genuine or fair traditions, and such of them as 

were weak were either stated to be so, or were 
negligible in number; 


(m) that thei authorities on the subject had examined in 

the 1 i f., Va Ue ° f the various traditions, discussed 
e reliability of their narrators, and explained the 

rare a adith contained in them, so that the merits 
as well as the demerits of the works and the 
liability or the unreliability of their contents had 
een discussed and made known; and 

(iv) that the Traditionists in general, having examint d 

nem thoroughly, accepted them as reliable and used 

e m as foundations for establishing legal principles 

an theological inferences. 

Tq . 

and othe 6 ^ lrd cate gory belong such Musnads, Musannafs 
the Sahihs T 6Ctions as had been compiled before or after 
as Well S ° a ^"^ u ^ ari an d Muslim. These contained reliable 
thorougbi 35 Unre hable traditions, and had neither been 
the juri st ^ ^ xam ined by the Traditionists nor largely used by 
uch are the Musnads of 'Abd b. Humayd and 
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of Abu Da'ud al-Tayalisi, and the Musannaf works of ' Ab 
al-Razzaq, of Abu Bakr b. Abi Shayba and others. 

To the fourth category belong the collections of ahaditf, 
made by those compilers who collected together during a 
later period such traditions as were not found in the vvork s 
of the early compilers, and who included in their collections 
a large number of forged traditions. The Musnad of 
al-Khwarazmi may be included in this class. 


According to some authorities on traditions,®® there is 3 
fifth category of Hadith works which consists of such 
traditions as are declared by the Muslim doctors to be 
unreliable and forged. 
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CHAPTER 6 


Some of the Special Features of 
The Hadith Literature 


Every branch of literature develops certain marked 
features on account of its particular subject matter, the 
distinctive character of the people who cultivate it and take 
part in its development, and the special social or political 
or historical conditions in which it originates and flourishes. 
Hadith literature is no exception to this rule. Its hero, the 
Prophet of Islam, and the movement started by him attracted 
the serious attention of all the people of Arabia, including 
his friends as well as his enemies. His words and deeds were 
minutely observed by his opponents as well as by his 
supporters. While his opponents made use of them in their 
opposition to him, his supporters tried to follow him 
scrupulously in whatever he did or said. The reports of his 
words and deeds served as a basis for Islamic law, the Islamic 
social system and Islamic polity. 

On account of the great importance of these reports, the 
Prophet's enemies as well as some of his misguided friends 
forged a large number of them, falsely attributing them to 
him. But his sincere friends and followers tried their best to 
check these forgeries; they established certain principles on 
the basis of which to criticise the forged reports and to 
establish the true ones among them. They made it imperative 
for the reporters to give the names of the narrators through 
whom they received the reports. This chain of narrators is 
known among the Traditionists as the system of Isnad. Th^ 
tried to be as exact in their reports as was humanly 
The women as well the men took a prominent 
transmitting these reports to future generations. They 
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35 unreliable all those reporters who were suspected of 
forging their reports. In order to check their veracity, the 
Traditionists created a huge literature on the life # and 
character of every reporter—i.e. the Asma'al-Rijal. In criticising 
the suspect reporters, the Traditionists did not differentiate 
between the high and the low, or between the rulers or their 
officials and the common people. As a matter of fact, the 
important specialists and critics of these reporters generally 
dissociated themselves from state officials, partisans in the 
civil war between the various parties of Muslims, and 
sectarian leaders. 

These special features of Hadith literature and of its 
devotees will be dealt with in detail in the following pages. 

1. FORGERY IN HADITH 

It has been accepted by all the Traditionists that there 
has been a great deal of forgery committed in Hadith. Imam 
Ahmad b. Hanbal said that in no other branch of literature 
had there been so much forgery committed as in Hadith and 
Tafsir. The very existence of a large body of literature on the 
Maudu at (forged traditions) is a sure proof of the extensive 
forgery committed in Hadith literature. On account of these 
forgeries, the whole of Hadith literature has been branded 
by several Orientalists as unreliable and inauthentic. 

It is an interesting problem to determine the period when 
forgery in Hadith began. Sir William Muir is of the opinion 
that it began during the caliphate of 'Uthman. 1 But I think 
that it originated during the lifetime of the Prophet himself. 
His opponents could not have failed to forge and attribute 
to him words and deeds for which he was not responsible, 
t Was their purpose in thus misrepresenting him to arouse 
Public opinion against him. As a matter of fact, Ibn Hazm 
as acce pted this explanation, and quoted an incident which 
°° k place during the lifetime of the Prophet. He^says: After 
* !f^ ro plbet's Hijra , a man went to a suburb of Madina, and 
t<Hd a ^ibe living there that the Prophet had given him 
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«*»*y <"» “ 

* .dtad” Vo^ «i* *<•“ th ' h Hi i“-»"* »k'; 

ha r never been given in marriage to hrm. The tabe sent a 
messenger to the Prophet to make enquires concenung t he 
authority that was claimed in his name. The Prophet denounced 
L pretender, and ordered that he be put to death-:f he were 

still alive . 2 


The Hypocrites (Munafiqun) must have forged a good 
many traditions and attributed them to the Prophet. During 
the caliphate of Abu Bakr also, when apostasy had raised 
its head, it is not unlikely that some of the apostates may 
have forged such traditions as suited their purpose. It may 
be due to this forgery that Abu Bakr and 'Umar b. al-Khattab 
were extremely strict in accepting traditions which were 
reported to them. 


During the caliphate of 'Uthman, the forgery of traditions 
became more common. Some of the members of the parties 
into which the Muslims were then divided, forged traditions 
in order to advance their own party’s is interests. By and 
by, this practice assumed larger dimensions. The various 
political parties, the heretics, the professional preachers, and 
even some of the sincere. God-fearing Muslims (who thought 
that It was an act of religious merit to forge traditions in 
order to induce people to lead a pious life and to do what 
is iaid down by religion), all made their contributions to the 
increasing stock of traditions falsely attributed to the Prophet. 


The heretics alone forged thousands of traditions . 3 Bui 
more dangerous than these were the leaders of the politica: 
parties within religious sects. They a l so forged traditions ir 
praise of their different leaders and in support of their owf 
views on religious problems. Still mo re dangerous were th< 
pro e sional preachers and story-tellers who, in order « 

Editions of 86 Th rK ° f Credul0US h ^ers, forged man) 
traditions of a kind that would be certain to appeal to the 

common people. 
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All these various groups of forgers created havoc i 
Hadith literature. But in order to counter this great danger 
of forgery, and to sift the forged traditions from the true ones 
the sincere and honest Traditionists introduced the system 
of Isnad and laid down important principles which are 
discussed in the works on Diryat ai-Hadith (Criticism of 
Hadith). 

1. THE SYSTEM OF ISNAD (CHAIN OF TRANSMITTERS) 

Each tradition in every collection of traditions (till the 
end of the third century of the Hijra) contains the chain of 
its transmitters—from the Prophet or from a Companion or 
from a Follower down to the last reporter or compiler. The 
Traditionists called this chain of transmitters an Isnad, or 
authority. They attached great importance to it, and considered 
it as an indispensable part of a tradition. They tried to 
determine the relative value of the reliability of the various 
hnads and of their different classes. To this end, they 
produced a vast literature on the biographies of the 
transmitters, developing the system into almost a science. 
Since the compilation of the collections of traditions and the 
composition of the works on the various connected subjects, 
they have applied the method of Isnad to those works as well 
as their manuscripts. For Muslims, this system of Isnad is a 
matter of great pride. 

To determine the origin of the system of Isnad is a 
difficult but interesting problem. Caetani 5 and Horovitz 6 have 
hied to solve it. A. Harley has summarized their conclusions 
his introduction to the Mwsmuf of 'Umar b. 'Abd al-'Aziz . 7 
And Prof. J. Robson has collected together most of what has 
vvr ^* en by the Muslim scholars and the Orientalists on 
* e subject, and has tried to evaluate it . 8 

Caetani has tried to show that the system of Isnad could 

have originated among the Arabs. The wild desolation 
0 the Arabian deserts, and the restive nature and character 

the primitive, ignorant, uncivilized and intolerant Arabs 
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would not have favoured its origin and early growth arriorw 

them. But Caetani's contention is based more on presurnpt l0n 
than on facts. If accepted, it would only prove that the 
system of Isnad did not originate with the Arabs. With whom, 

then, did it originate? The great Italian orientalist has failed 
to give any example of its use by any other people. 

Professor Margoliouth also, in his lectures on the Arabic 
Historians, only says, en passant , that the Greeks and the 
Romans rarely used it . 9 

Professor Horovitz has carried his researches further. 
Giving several instances from Jewish literature, he has proved 
that Isnad was used by the Jews before the Arabs. He has 
also tried to show that its use in Jewish literature was found 
"as early as the Mosaic period, and by Talmudic times, its 
chain assumed enormous length, the subject matter being of 
the most varied nature ." 10 

But the main facts discovered by the detailed research 
of the distinguished modern German Orientalist had already 
been dealt with by a mediaeval scholar of Andalusia, Abu 
Muhammad 'Ali b. Ahmad, in his al-Fisal fi al~Milal. u 

Abu Muhammad (364-456/994-1064), commonly known 
as Ibn Hazm, is recognized by Muslim scholars as one of 
the greatest geniuses of Islam, and as one of the two most 
prolific Muslim writers- the other being the famous historian, 
Muhammad b. Jrir al-Tabari”. Ibn Hazm has described in 
e ai t e various forms of the transmission of matters 
relating to the Islamic religion from the Prophet of Islam to 
future generations. He has divided them into six classes.:- 

( 1 ) the transmission of traditions from the Prophet to 
uture generations by an overwhelming number of 
persons, Muslim as well as non-Muslim, of every 

generation, without any difference of opinion among 
them; r 

(ii) their unanimous transmission by all the Muslim 
doctors of every generation since the time of the 
Prophet; 
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(iii) their transmission from the Prophet by reliabl 
persons of known identity and established reliability 
of every generation, each of them stating the name 
of his authority; 


(iv) their transmission by any one of the three classes 
of transmitters just mentioned, not from the Prophet 
but from a person belonging to the generation next 
to the Prophet, the earliest transmitter being silent 
about the source of his information; 

(v) their transmission by any of the various classes of 
persons mentioned above, from the Prophet himself 
but through a chain of the transmitters including a 
person who is known either to be a liar, or to be 
careless m his statements, or to be one whose 
reliability has been questioned; and 

(vi) their transmission by a chain of transmitters similar 
to that in the first three classes, but stopping either 
at a Companion or at a Follower or at any Imam 
after them who did not make any reference to the 
Prophet in his statement. 


While dealing with these classes of the forms of 
transmission (Isnad), some of which overlap with one another, 
Ibn Hazm has made some remarks about their use by the 
Christians and the Jews. He says that the first three classes 
of transmission are entirely wanting in Christian as well as 
in Jewish literature. According to him, these two religions 
are based on the Old Testament and the New Testament. The 
Isnad of the former does not go back to Moses rather, it 
stops short of him by many generations; and the latter is 
finally based on the testimony of five persons, the reliability 
of each of whom has been questioned. About the third class 
of Isnad, Ibn Hazm says that it is a special feature of Islamic 
literature. The last three classes of Isnad however, are 
according to him found in Christian as well as m Jewish 
literature The first of them (of the last three classes) is 
particularly frequent in Jewish literature; whereas only one 
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example of it (viz. the law relating to the impermissibly 
of divorce) is to be found in Christian literature. As regard 
the last two classes of Isnad, Ibn Hazm observes that they 
are found in abundance in the religious literature of both 
the Christians and the Jews. He has also given certain details 
of the differences between the forms of transmission found 
in Islamic literature and those used by the Christians and 
the Jews. 

These observations show that not only the main results 
of the researches of Horovitz, but also some of their details, 
had been anticipated and discussed eight centuries before 
him. As regards the statement of Horovitz that the system 
of Isnad was used by the Jews as early as the Mosaic period, 
it is certainly open to grave doubts, to which Ibn Hazm has 
alluded. Horovitz has not proved that these Isnads are not 
later interpolations. 

The Indians also used the system of Isnad long before 
the Muslims. But as far as I am aware, no serious notice 
of this fact has so far been taken. It was pointed out to me 
for the first time by my late friend. Dr. Prabodhchandia 
Bagchi, the Vice-Chancellor of the Visva-Bharati University 
(India). According to him, occasional use of the Isnad is found 
in ancient Indian literature—Hindu, Buddhist as well 
Jaina. In the great epic, the Mahabharata , we find: "Vydsa 
composed it, Ganesa served as a scribe, and the work w aS 
handed down by Vaisampayana, who communicated it ® 
King Janamejaya. Sauti, who was present at the time, heat 
it and narrated it to the assembly of sages." 13 The 
also contain some short Isnad. The Sutras (exegesis on Ved' c 
literature) contain short chains of some of the transmitter 5 
through whom they have been handed down. In 
Sankhayana Aranyaka (translated by Keith, pp. 71-72) and tn 
Brahadaranyaka Upanishad (Sacred Books of the East, vol. ** 
pp. 224-27) the long lines of the successive teachers °f ^ ^ 
texts are given. In the first case, there is a list of 18 t<* che j 
and in the latter case, out of several lists, the longest % 
27 teachers. In Buddhistic literature of the early ped° d/ 
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chain of transmitters (Isnad) is to be found. The text is almost 
always introduced with the common formula : "Thus I heard 
once the Lord sojourned at But in the later literature, 

long chains of transmitters are frequent—particularly, in such 
Sanskrit-Buddhist texts as are preserved in Tibetan translation. 
The colophon of the Sadanga-yoga, for example, contains the 
following chain of its successive transmitters :— 

Buddha Vajradhara: Nagarjuna: Nagabodhi: Aryadeva: 

Chandrakirti: Sakyaraksita: Ratnamitra: Dharmabhadra: 

Gunamati: Manjusrijnana: Amoghasri: Viramati: 

VijayaKirti: Varaprajnadhar-mabhadra: Sribhadra: 

Dharmapala: Sakyadhraja: Vagisvarakirti: Ratnakirti: 

Vanaratna and Dharmabuddhi. 

The last-mentioned of these transmitters, who came from 
Eastern India, translated the text from Sanskrit into Tibetan, 
by the order of the master of Ron, with the assistance of 
Manjusrijnana, a Tibetan scholar from Stagtshan (Tibet). 15 

More important than the question of the origin of Isnad 
(for our purpose), however, is to determine the period of its 
first application to Hadith. Caetani again holds that al-Zuhri 
(d. 124/741) was the first to apply it to traditions, ard that 
it was further developed by his pupils, Musa b. 'Uqba (d. 
141/757) and Ibn Ishaq (d. 151/768), and others. According 
to Caetani, therefore, Isnad in traditions began and developed 
during the first half of the second century A.H. 16 On the 
other hand, Horovitz is of the opinion that the first appearance 
of Isnad in traditions was not later than the last third of the 
first century A.H. 17 Having given hard facts in support of 
his theory, he says: "Isnad in its primitive form was then 
somewhere about the year 75 A.H. — already established, 
and one has no right, merely because it appears only 
incidentally in the letters, to deny to 'Urwa (who according 
to Caetani never used the Isnad) without further consideration, 
those Ahadith supplied with statements of authorities for 
w hich he stands as sponsor ...Isnad was indeed already 
customary i n his ('Urwa's) time, but it was not yet an 
a hsolute necessity." 18 
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But J. Schacht is definitely of the opinion that h md . 
the most arbitrary part of traditions 19 , and that there i s 18 
reason to suppose that the regular practice of using Isng ds 
goes further back than the beginning of the second centur 
A. H. 20 He has not discussed the first appearance of 
in Hadith. He has quoted the well-known remark of Ibn Sirin 
about the beginning of Isnad in Hadith. 21 He interprets the 
word fitna, used by Ibn Sirin, as referring to the civil war 
which began with the killing of the Umayyad Caliph, Walid 
b. Yazid (126 A.H.). On taking into consideration the date 
of Ibn Sinn's death (110 A.H.), Schacht regards the remark 
attributed to him as spurious. But his interpretation of the 
term fitna is arbitrary, and his opinion about the spuriousness 
of the statement made by Ibn Sirin is unwarranted. Prof 
Robson has questioned Schacht's opinion, and remarks that 

could T? nUddle ° f the first centur y Islam and one 
could first expect anything like an Isnad? 2 

to the *° ass I§ n with certainty a definite period 

doutt thlt the Peara T e f . ° f hnad . in Hadith - Bu ‘ Nere is no 
suggested) bv Rnh" 0 1Xed for by Horovi tz, and the one 

z s* ,y “ " h « “ “* 

at first Deoole 1 Slnn 1S re P orted to have said that 

the Disturbance (FL a e r q thev ab b° Ut ^ ^ bl “ ** 

'Disturbance' in hu ' y be & an to ask for it. The 

^ the civil war beCn ^ *° ** 

in the year 35 A.H. 'All w A lf and Mu ' a wiya which began 

the students of Hadith -w? 6 1S re P orted to have advised 
it with the Isnad." 2 * Abi u- you write a tradition, write 
( who must have died K T Abd al " Rab ™an, a Companion 
of the Hijra) used ** the end of the first century 

a stick, about Sin:::™-" 13 Stude ^ with the show of 
tradition. 24 From thet f the hnaA while reciting a 

the important early Cornea ^ fr ° m the 8 reat caution up 
M.™l tta, ,h. “ “J legiHmaWly ^ 

by the middle of the first centurve^ 8 ^ t0 derei 

» p „, 0l „ ( ;,c* 
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Be this as it may, there is no doubt that u ■ 
it up, *e Muslims came to consider the few 8 taken 
indispensable part of traditions, developed it a greafnJT 

g avc il a irm founda t>on - by introducing to it th' 
chronological method and collecting the biographies of he 
transmitters (which served as a basis for the criticism of theh 
narrations), and by establishing various principles W 
determining the value of its different classes The Indians 
so far as it is known, never made any attempt towards the 
scientific treatment of the Isnad, nor are they known to have 
developed the chronological method. In the early literature 
of the Jews aho, there is no idea of the chronological method 
which rendered their early Isnads valueless. "In the Talmudic 
literature, says Prof. Horovitz, "there is no idea of 
chronological method, and the oldest extant work attempting 
such arrangement was composed after 885 A.D.— more than 

; ri r‘ U - y „‘ ater l han t th6 „ 6arliesl -ork on Isnad- 

, q , ' . rom thls fact ' he continues, "and from the fact 
that the important Jewish works (of this period) had been 

composed in the Islamic dominions, it may be inferred that 
influence^ 1 mtereSt ^° f the JeWs) was due to the Islamic 

to rt, The Muslims not onl y gave a scientific form and basis 
st rl 6 Isnad, but also tried to make a comparative 

V - U y of the various Isnads used in Hadith literature with a 
b^w to establishing their relative value. It is said that Ahmad 

to anc l Ihn al-Madini once assembled 

er some other traditionists and discussed the most 

Sh^'K 6 ^ SUaC ^ ne said tH a t the best Isnad was 

held ^"^ atada "S a 'Amir-Umm Salma. 'Ali b. al-Madini 
Ali a ^ k 6S * 0ne was 'Aun-Muhammad-'Ubayada- 
y^ 1 hmad b. Hanbal was of the opinion that the best Isnad 
ho aS al ’Zuhri-Salim- / Abd Allah b. 'Umar. 26 Al-Bukhari, 
Was of the opinion that the best Isnad was Malik¬ 
as* n Uniar. To this Isnad the later Traditionists have 
it ed the names of al-Shafi'i and Ahmad b. Hanbal making 
ne lon g chain from Ahmad to Ibn 'Umar. They gave it 
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the title of 'the golden chain'. 27 This chain, however, ls 
in Hadith literature. In the whole of the Musnad of \k tate 
b. Hanbal, in spite of its large size, there are not to be 
(says Suyuti) 28 more than four traditions with this 

Prof. Schacht has questioned the authenticity 0 f 

of these Isnads also. He criticises 'the golden chain' on^ 

grounds that Malik, being too young at the time of Naf^ 

death, could not have heard from the latter, and, second! S 

that it is a family Isnad which (according to Schacht) i s ^ 

to doubt. 29 But Schacht's arguments are open to serin' 11 

criticism, because Malik was (according to Schacht himself!*) 

about 23 years of age at the time of Nafi"s death and w 

therefore quite in a position to hear from him. As for th! 

spunousness of the family Isnads in general, that is only a 
matter of opinion. “ 

Ibn Ma in considered 'Ubayd Allah-Ibn 'Urnar-Oasim 'a' 

,iw - “i ; 

other chains as th^ ^ ** Tradltlonists hav e selected certain 
otner cnains as the most reliable Ri.i eu , . 

of the later Traditionists in general L that" ° P T 
to call any particular Isnad thp 1 H 1S im P 0SSlble 
Hadith literature. Th P ^ beS ° ne in the whole ot 

about it, therefore m gement of the various authorities 

the Traditionists nf Companion or Follower or to 

Traditionists, however 3 hive ,C, ! lar place - 32 Some of thc 
weakest Isnad. They holrim .x, 0 tned t0 P oint out the 
'Abbas is the weakest „ h MarWa mKalbi-Abu Salih-Ibn 

m** J„ ,„'!?■; 

was not only continued for M ° Hadtth ’ the system of 

narration of everv inHiA, a . more fhan four centuries in 

to the books onVadlSrl^ 1 ^' but was also appl' eC * 

the time of their compilatioTV” connected subjects since 

on Hadith or on a subject m EVery leacher of eveI T b °°j 

in the history of Hadith lite^ur!^ WUh " at eVery 

against forgery of the books or <ln ° rder f his 

students the names of the teach ° f thC b °°f S had 

chers through whom he t 1 
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received it from its original author, each of them statins t Z 
he had read the whole or a part of it (which had to hi 
specified) with his own teacher. The certificates of student < 
competency to teach a book on Hadith testify to their havin 
read it with accredited teachers, and give the names of these 
teachers and of their teachers' teachers, going right back in 
sequence to the original author. 

The practice of giving the Isnad of the books, to which 
great importance was attached by the Muslim Traditionists 
(who call it the 'bases' of a book), must have been introduced 
as early as the time when the books on traditions and 
connected subjects were compiled. Dr. Salah al-Din 
al-Munajjid has traced it back to the fourth century, and has 
given an example of it.* Here are a few other examples 

ai e M n unSfd t0 _ an 6arher Peri ° d than * hat <f uo ‘ ed ^ 


• a copy of a collection of Ahadith (said to be Sahih 
Mushm, part xiii) dated 368 A.H., and preserved in 
he Municipal Library, Alexandria (No. 836B); 

2. a copy 0 f Kifab G/ Wr| -j, by Abu 'jjbayd 

al-Qflsim b, Sallam (154/770-223/837) which was 

copied at Damascus in 319 A.H., and the reading 

o which has been traced back to the author in 

W lose presence the original manuscript was read— 

a act recorded on the authority of Abu Sulayman 

Muhammad b. Mansur al-Balkhi . 35 

3 

the most important of all such manuscripts is the 
ragment of a book on Maghazi by Wahb b. Munabbih. 
t is preserved in the Schott-Reinhardt Papyri, and 
as been described by C. H. Becker ( Papyri Schott- 
cinhardt I, Heidelberg, 1906) 36 It is dated Dhu' 
a "Qa da 229/July 844, and bears at the top its Isnad 
Th back to its author. 

ess entiaW raC ^ Ce 8* v * n g the Isnad was certainly useful and 
WhejY . ° r ma ihtaining the authenticity of a book in an age 
lntin S 'vas not known, and when the copies of a 
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persons who could ma h g repUta tion. But in modern 
the works of printing press and £ 

times, with e JV ^ editions< it has been rendered 

"S'f.ri u JL B«. human * « 
old or thodox institutions still POT* » * No «**, 

however competent, is supposed to have a righ o teach a 
book on Hadith for which he has not received the necessary 
permission from a competent teacher. And competency 
consists only in receiving permission from a teacher who 
possesses similar permission from his own teacher. As a 
matter of fact, the whole system of teaching, particularly of 
Hadith, in India and (so far as I know in the whole Islamic 
world has been reduced to mere formality. Very few of the 
teachers possess any knowledge of the Asma' al-Rijal —a 
subject so essential for a study of Hadith. 

According to the Traditionists, the Isnad of books had 
to be put down on their manuscripts also. They held that 
it was advisable for the students to write on their manuscripts 
of a book, after Bismillah, the names of their teachers together 
with their kunya and nisba, and the names of the teachers 
of their teachers right up to the author of the book himself. 
Above the Bismillah, or on the first page of a manuscript, 
or at any other prominent part of it, certain information 
s ol * e put down . the list of the other students who read 
the book in the same class together with the owner of the 
manuscripts and the places and the times or dates where 
and when the various parts of it were read by them- The 

names of all the students who , 7 . , .t,*, 

. l i , , , \ wno amended the lectures with the 

teacher should also be writer. £ 

manuscript. 37 ° n the mar S in of ^ 

These notes about the teachers, the place and dates of 
ec res and the names of students are found in a iarg e 
number of the manuscripts on our subject which are stiff 
preserved in many of the important libraries in the East and 
in the West. The manuscripts respectively of the Musnad of 
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'ud al-Tayalisi, 38 of the Sunan of al-Darimi, 39 0 f 
J-Mtshi-khat ma‘ al-Takhrij 40 , of the Kitab al-Kifaya 41 of the 
(o ur volumes of the Ta'rikh Dimashq « and of many other 
works on our subject in the O. P. Library of Bankipur; and 
the manuscript of the Sunan of Abu Da'ud 43 in the State 
of Berlin, are only a few instances of them. A large 


Library 


L.iu>“‘; - -a - —lucm. large 

number of other manuscripts of this type may be easily traced 
in the catalogues of the various important libraries 44 . Of 
course, there are also manuscripts which contain only a few 
or none of the detailed notes mentioned above. These are 
defective manuscripts from which the parts containing the 
above notes have been lost, or are such as had been copied 
by common scribes for the use of laymen, not specialists in 
he subject. This practice of making a note of the above 

DDear!7h 0n 7 C ° lophons or margins of manuscripts 
pp to have been in vogue among the Traditionists since 

1 1T C 7 tUry ° f the Hi ' ra ' Hafs b - Ghiyath (d. 194/ 

wXs y w - 187/8021 »“< d >° >»« 

student from k t0 withhold the certificate of a 

, f‘; Zu T‘ (d - 124/71 «- 

So fa r t0 haVe expressed same view. 43 

^nuscripts'of 7 Ve te ? n able t0 * nves figate the matter, the 
arc almost uni Que e i WOrkS ,° n Hadith and connected subjects 
details which are n , Sup P y mS us with all these interesting 
fineness of ik ° lmmenSe uH lity in determining the 

J*«*» « "TV' ,he >>”*- - 1*1™ 

Astern of eiv? T the thorough and scientifu use of 
,^ c Latin, the Heh 8 ^ Cham of transmitters. The Greek, 
J ai> i ud ge by the n W tbe Syriac manuscripts, so far as 
t Pp fy us with , perusal of their catalogues, seldom if ever 
th ' a,ri cases conf ^ n ' atenals - The Indian manuscripts in 
d et y .. , ' ave been rp 1 " * l0ng list of teachers through whom 
*C i S W hich weT j. But . they never give us the other 

^^scrinK aVe ^ escr ^ e dr and which are found in 

The * B.V ° Ur SUb ’ eCtS - 

P d rticui ar „ , 

' OUn d on the colophons or margin of 
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a manuscript, are of immense importance to a mod 
scholar. They prove of great help in determining its genuine*^ 
and authenticity. In order to determine it without such data, ’ 
one has to take the aid of external materials which ^ 
seldom of such value as the internal evidence in a manuscript 
itself. About the Greek manuscripts, for example, it is almost 
impossible to affirm with complete certainty that a particular 
manuscript is a completely genuine copy of a book composed 
by an author thousands of years ago. 

The system of Isnad, however, being introduced into 
Arabic literature in connection with individual traditions and 
their collections, was extended by the Arabic authors to many 
other branches of it—i.e. geography, history, fiction, etc, 46 
"There are works," says Prof. Margoliouth, "of which the 
subject-matter is so frivolous that one marvels at the trouble 
taken by the author to record the name of each transmitter 
and the date and place at which he heard the narrative; one 
example is the Masari al - Ushshaq of al-Sarraj, a collection 
o cases in which men and women are supposed to have 
./ e ° VG/ l ' V ^ ere au *hor records with minute accuracy ; 
of th *\ at W ^ stor y an d gives similar details 

ot the transmitters." 47 


certa^l^umm ^ lSmd ' therefor e, Arabic literature is 

works, Hith slys-"ThiTfor 8 in Arabic hiSt ° riCa ‘ 

in the case of [he Arabic W ? hlSt ° nC com P osition is UIuqU f 

to the source and trace if*°f ,0Sra P h y- namely ' t0 S° bad 

race the '»e of authorities." 48 


3 Tt CULTIVAT10N YE OF B H A n° MEN * N THE TRANSMISSION A N ° 
CULTIVATION OF HADITH AND HADITH LITERATURE 

of evoh *™ -rs 

with the men. The science of 

exception in this respect. Since the earliest history of 

the women-Traditionists had been taking a prominent ^ 

in the preservation and cultivation of Hadith and at ****> 
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stage in the development of Hadith literature, they took a 
keen and lively interest in it. At every period in its history, 
there were numerous eminent women-Traditionists before 
whom many of their prominent brethren bowed down with 
reverence and respect. Short biographical notices of many of 
them are found in many works on the Asma' al-Rijal, the 
last parts of which generally deal with the women-traditionists. 

During the life-time of the Prophet, many of the women 
had been not only the cause of the evolution of many 
traditions, but also their transmitters to their brethren in 
faith. After the Prophet's death, many women Companions— 
particularly, his wives—were looked upon as important 
custodians of 'knowledge', and were approached for 
instruction in the subject by its enthusiastic students, to 
whom they readily opened the rich store which they had 
gathered in the company of their holy Prophet and guide. 
The names of Hafsa, Umm Habiba, Maymuna, Umm Salma 
and 'A'ishah are familiar to every student of Hadith as some 
of its earliest transmitters. 1 ^ In particular, 'A'ishah is one of 
the most important figures in the whole history of Hadith 
literature— not only as one of the earliest reporters of the 
largest number of Ahadilh, but also as one of the most careful 
interpreters of them. 50 


Likewise, in the next following period—the period of the 
Followers—women held important positions as Traditionists. 
Hafsa, the daughter of Ibn Sirin, 51 Umm al-Darda the 
younger (d. 81 A.H.), and 'Amra, the daughter of 'Abd 
a l-Rahman, are only a few of the women-Traditionists of this 
period. Umm al-Darda' was held by Iyas b. Mu'awiya, an 
important Traditionist of the time and a judge of recognize 
abil ity and merit, to be superior to all the Traditionists of 
this period— including the celebrated masters of Hadit 1 e 
fl l-Hasan and Ibn Sirin. 52 'Amra was considered to be a grea 
a uthority on the traditions related by 'A'ishah. Among her 
students, Abu Bakr b. Hazm (the celebrated judge of Madm ) 
7 s ordered by the Caliph 'Umar b. 'Abd al-'Aziz to write 
ovv n all the traditions known to her. 53 
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After them, 'Abidah al-Madamyah, Abda the.dough* 
of Dishr, Unun 'Umar al-Thaqafiyyah, Zaynab the grand- 

daughter of 'AU b. 'Abd Allah» b. al- Abbas, Nafisah the 
daughter of Hasan b. Ziyad, Khadi,a Umm Muhammad, 
Abda the daughter of 'Abd Al-Rahman and several other 
members of the fair sex excelled in and deh'ered lectures 
on our subject. Some of them-rising from humble origins, 
or descending from high families-also acquired a mastery 
of this subject. For example, 'Abida who was a slave girl 
of Muhammad b. Yazid, had leamt a good deal of traditions 


with the teachers in Madinah. She was given by her master 
to Habib Dahhun, the great Traditionist of Spain, when he 
visited the holy city in connection with his pilgrimage. 
Dahhun was greatly impressed by her learning, took her as 
his wife, and brought her to Andalusia. It is said that she 
related 10,000 traditions on the authority of her Madinite 
teachers. 54 Zaynab (d. 142/759), the daughter of Sulayman, 
was a princess by birth. Her father was a cousin of al-Saffah, 
the founder of the Abbasid dynasty, and had been a governor 
of Basra, Oman and Bahrayn (during the caliphate of 
al-Mansur) 55 Zaynab, however, having acquired a mastery 
of HnditU, was considered one of the distinguished women- 
Traditionists of her time, and related traditions to several 


important men Traditionists. 56 


This partnership of women with men in the cultivation 
of Hndilh continued throughout its history. From the earlist 
times, all the important compilers of traditions received many 
of them from their women shuyukh. Every important collection 
of trad!turns contains the names of many women as immediate 
authorities of the author. Moreover, after the compilation of 
the various collections of traditions, the women Traditionists 
haying acquired a mastery of many of these works, delivered 
lectures on them, which were attended by a large number 
of students (men as well as women), and many important 

men Tradihomsts sat at their feet and secured their certificates 
from them. 
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In the fourth century, Fatima (d. 312/924), the daughter 
0 f 'Abd al-Rahman, and known as Sufiyah (Mystic) on 
account of her dress and self-denial; Fatimah the grand¬ 
daughter of Abu Da'ud (the compiler of the well known 
Sunan work); Amt al-Wahid (d. 377/987), the daughter of 
al-Muhamili, the celebrated jurist; Umm al-Fath Amat 
al-Salam (d. 390/999) the daughter of Abu Bakr Ahmad 
(d. 350/961), the judge; Jumu'a, the daughter of Ahmad, and 
some other women acquired excellence in traditions, and 
delivered lectures on the subject which were attended by a 
good many students. 57 

In the fifth and sixth centuries of the Hijra, several 
women gained a reputation as Traditionists. Fatima, the 
daughter of the well- known mystic Hasan b. 'Ali al-Daqqaq, 
and wife of the famous Muslim divine, Abu al-Qasim 
al-Qushayri, was celebrated not only for her mastery of 
calligraphy, but also for her mastery of traditions and for 
the high standard of Isnad she had for them. 58 Karimah 
al-Marwaziyah (d. 463/1070), the daughter of Ahmad, was 
considered to be the best authority on the Sahih of al-Bukhari 
in her time. Abu Dhar of Hirat, one of the greatest Traditionists 
of the time, attached great importance to her authority, and 
advised the students of Hadith to read the great Sahih with 
her, because she had received it with the Isnad of Haytham. 
As a great woman Traditionist, she is reported to have related 
traditions to several important Muslim divines. 59 "As a 
latter of fact/' writes Goldziher, "her name occurs with 
extraordinary frequency in the Ijazas (certificates granted to 
students) for narrating the next of the book (Sahih al - 
Bukhari)."60 i t occurs in the Ijaza of Abu al-Mahasin; and 
|he book was also read with her by al-Khatib al-Baghdadi 
(the celebrated biographer of the eminent men of Baghdad) 61 
atl d al-Humaydi (428-488) A.H.), the famous Traditionist of 

Andalusia. 62 . 

Not only Karimah, but several women Traditionists, 
^cording to Goldziher) "took a very prominent part in the 
mSt0f y ^ the transmission of the Sahih." 63 Among these fair 
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..an.mites of .he le*. of the S.M. l ! «™.h (d 539,,, 
the daughter of Muhammad: Shuhda (4 574/1178). 
daughter of Ahmad b. al-Faraj; Sitt al-Wuzara (d. 7l 6 /i 3l6) 
the daughter of 'Umar, were especially celebrated.« Fating 
narrated the book on the authority of the great Tradition^ 
Sa id al-'Ayyar; and she was given by the Traditionists the 
proud title of Mustiidah Isbahan (the great authority 
Isfahan). Shuhda was a celebrated calligrapher and a 
Traditionist of great reputation. She has been described by 
the biographers as "the calligrapher, the great authority of 
Hadith , and the pride of womanhood". Her great grandfather 
was a dealer in needles, and was, therefore, known as al- 
Ibri. But her father, Abu Nasr (d. 506/1112), had acquired 
a taste for Hadith , and studied them with several masters 
of the subject. 65 He gave his daughter a sound education i 


traditions (which she also studied with many competent 

teachers of established reputation), and gave her in marriage 

to Ali who had some literary taste, and at a later period 

he became a boon companion of the Caliph al-Muqtafi; he 

founded a college and a monastery, and made them large 

en owments. His wife, Shuhda, however, gained a reputation 

T £ aditionist ' and Was noted for her high standard of 

uZ lu leCtUfeS ° n Sahih al Bukhari a "d other works on 
Hadith were attended by a large crowd of students; and on 

account of her great reputation, some people even falsely 

walT™ !k T h6r dlSci P lei - 67 Againf Sitt al-Wuzara' 

Wh.re/Z c\ u 6 ™“ Smdah of her time, and she delivered 
lectures (on Sahih al-Bukhari and other works) in Egypt and 

Umm al Khav ? the Sahih were also delivered by 

Umm al Khayr Amat al-Khaliq (811-911/1408 1505) who 

* h ' “ rirr *"«”oVi " 8 

The study of the Ijazas of the Traditionists, of the work* 
on the Asma al-Rijal, and of the colophons of the manuscript 
of the works of Hadith, shows that the women Traditionist 
of various periods read out to their students not only 
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Sahih of al-Bukhari, but also many other works on u 

*. Timm al-Khavr FatimaF (A C'-m /i-,_ the 


Sawn - ' - urner work* ^ 

subject. Umxn al-Khayr Fatimah (d. 532/1137) the dam*/* 
of 'Ali, and Fatimah al-Shahrzuriyah delivered lecture 
the Sahih of Muslim. 71 Fatimah al-Jauzdaniyah (d 524/mm 
narrated to her students the three Mu'jams of al-TabarJ, 72 

Zaynab of Harran (d 688/1289), whose lectures aSed 
a large crowd of students, read with them the Musnad Z 
Ahmad b. Hanbal, the largest known collection of traditions » 
Juwaynyah, (d. 783/1381) the daughter of 'Tin, \ 
il-Mi 722/1322) .h,d,„ gh , ero( 8 A h 1 ^ a<i 0 ' b .V™/' “■* 

“ 1 ^ - r»L, L u ruC,: 

lectures in Egypt as well as at Madinah narr a wT? 

from f« r ind and d° f -' Abd ^ 

ALad C (° UrSeS U ? ynab (d - ‘HrrgMerol 

1“ tl”“ y T”™," K “ ,1) h “* >“!""«>• «~1 

Abu Hanifah rtJ ch dellvered lectures on the Musnad of 

Ma'ani of 171 °/ al - Tirmidhi ' a “ d on the Shark 

with another womprT^ *“*.* °. f which she had read 
Abu Bakr) 75 "On 7 ” ltl0nist ' A j lbah < the daughter of 

•«»*.,ici?.lTh, , r ?7 y “ b, “ d/ ' <**»« 

the names of nnm ° a manuscr ipt...in which occur 

her and various n rt!° US ° thM Women who studied it." 76 With 
studied tradition ber women ' the great traveller, Ibn Battuta, 
biographer of th S hlS Stay at Damascus. 77 The famous 

who had receiv < \ Ce ebrated men of Damascus, Ibn al-'Asakir 
men and fmm en lnstructlon in Hadith from more than 1200 
Zaynab (the A ' Vomen Traditionists, obtained the Ijaza of 
°f Malik 78 t . aU ^ ter °* /A ^d al-Rahman) for the Muwatta 

With Haiar a J Din SuyUti read the Risalah of al-Shafi'i 
Junayd, a 7 * e . dau ghter of Muhammad. 79 'Afif al-Din 
SutiQn of lt i°nist of the ninth century A.H., read the 


° u nan 0 f a l-n • nintn centur y A H., read the 

k- Qasim 8 o ar ^ IT ^ with Fatimah, the daughter of Ahmad 


Trad itioni st SeVenth Centur y the Hijra also, many women 
°f them h S made rnarks as teachers of Hadith. Some 

a ve already been mentioned. Some others/ who 
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. are Zaynab bint al-Sha ri (524-615/ 
were no less prominent ' Safiyah the daughter 0 f 

1129-1218); Karima (d. wtf 688/1289) the daughter 0 f 

'Abd al-Wahhab; and Zaynab l 

al-Makki. studied Hadith with several 

Zaynab bint alo delivered lectures to many 

important Traditionists, s reputation as literary 

students, some of whom gamed a gr V wen . know 

men—e.g. Dm Khalhkan, al-A'yan* Karimah i s 

irs, P s»•»« -““"x °< ** 

..W “n°; r ” ny z ;* 

on Hadith on the authority of numerous masters Zaynab, 
the daughter of al-Makki, gamed a great reputation as a 
traditionist, and a large crowd of students flocked to her 


learned discourses. 

The eighth and ninth centuries were extremely rich m 
women Traditionists. A large number of those of the eighth 
century are mentioned by Ibn Hajar al-'Asqalani in his 
biographical dictionary of the prominent men and women 
of this period, al-Durar al-Kaminah (on which is mainly based 
jthe sixth volume of Ibn Tmad's Shadharat al-Dhahab, a large 
biographical dictionary of the prominent Traditionists from 
the first to the tenth centuries of the Hijra). Various 
manuscripts of the Durar are preserved in different libraries 
in the East and in the West; and it has been published by 
the Da'-irat al-Ma'arif, Hyderabad (India). In this work Ibn 
Hajar has given short biographical notices of about 170 
prominent women of the eighth century, most of whom are 
Traditionists, and with many of whom the author himself 
had studied. Goldziher was struck by the large number ot 
women to whom the author had devoted his various articles- 83 
Some of these women are recognised as the best Traditionists 
of the period. For example, Juwayriyah, the daughter of 
Ahmad, to whom we have already referred, studied various 
works on traditions with many important Traditionists of * e 
time. These included men as well as women. Having mastered 
the subject, she delivered lectures to many students. "S° me 
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f my teachers/' says Ibn Hajar, "and many of my 
contemporaries attended her discourses." 84 'A'ishah (723-816 
AH-)/ the daughter of al-Hadi, with whom Ibn Hajar 

studied for a considerable time, was considered to be the best 
Traditionist of her time. A large number of students undertook 
[ on g journeys in order to attend her discourses. 85 Sitt al-'Arab 
(d. 760/1358) had been the teacher of the well-known 
Traditionist, al-'Iraqi (d. 742/1341), and of al-Haythami and 
many others who derived a good deal of their knowledge 
from her. Her student, al-'Iraqi, also presented his son to her 
for instruction. 86 Daqiqa (d. 746/1345), the daughter of 
Murshid, a celebrated woman Traditionist of the time, had 
received instruction from numerous women Traditionists. 
One of her teachers was the daughter of Ahmad, to whom 
we have already referred. Many other Traditionists belonging 
to the eighth century have been mentioned by Ibn Hajar and 
'Abd al-Ha'iy Tmad al-Din, to whose works reference may 
be made by those who may be interested in the subject. 

Furthermore, of the women Traditionists of the ninth 
century, many have been mentioned by Muhammad b. 'Abd 
al-Rahman al-Sakhawi (830-897/1427-1492) in his al-Dau' al 
lami\ in which he has collected together the biographical 
notices of the eminent persons of the period (ninth century 
A.H.). It has been summarized by 'Abd al-Salam and by 
Umar b. al-Shamma', 87 and a defective manuscript of the 
work of the latter is preserved in the O.P. Library of Patna. 88 
'Abd al-'Aziz b. 'Umar b.Fahd (812-871/1409-1466) also, in 
his M u'jam al-Shuyukh (compiled in 861 A.H., and devoted 
to biographical notices of more than 1100 teachers of the 
author) has mentioned more than 130 women Traditionists 
who lived during this period, and with whom he had 
studied. 89 All of them had gained some reputation as 
jaditionists. Some of them were recognized to be among the 
h est ^aditionists of their time, and some of their students 
ave been acknowledged to be among the most celebrated 
w St °dians of Hadith in the next generation. Umm Hani 
ar yam (778-871/1376-1466), the daughter of Fakhr al-Din 


had.th for beg.nners 

A fnr example, having got the Qur an by heart 
Muhammad, for P learnt the various Islamic 

* chUdhood. *^to“ e pu ,„, d ft. study ot H,« 

sciences in vo ^ e . f her age at Mecca and Cairo 

»» «* T ”5"7ir of «>iip.n.y,to to 

She L Arlbic language, for he, natural aptltud, 

S7X «a for to mastery of traditions. She was „oM 
or her piety and strict observance of religious duties. She 
frequently fasted, and performed the pilgrimage thirteen 
times. Her son was a noted Muslim scholar of the tenth 
century he had great respect for her, and constantly attended 
her in ’the later part of her life. She regularly delivered 
lectures on Hadith, and gave Ijazas to many scholars. Ibn 
Fahd read with her a few works on the subject. 90 Ba'i Khatun 
(d. 864/1459), the daughter of Abu al-Hasan, having studied 
traditions with Abu Bakr al-Mizzi (the elder and the younger) 
and with numerous other Traditionists, and having secured 
the Ijazas of a large number of masters of Hadith (both men 
and women), delivered lectures on the subject in Syria and 
Egypt. She is said to have been fond of teaching. 91 'A'ishah 
(760-842/1358-1438), the daughter of Ibrahim, (generally 
known as Ibnat al-Shara'ihi) studied numerous traditions at 
Cairo, Damascus and other places. She delivered lectures on 
the subject, which were attended by many recognized 
scholars. 92 Umm al-Khayr Sa'ida of Mecca (d. 850/1446) 
received instruction in Hadith from numerous Traditionists 
from far flung places, and gained a reputation as an 
authority on traditions. 93 

So far as may be gathered from the available sources 
on the subject, the interest of women in traditions appears 
to have declined considerably from the tenth century of * e 
Hijra. The al-Nur al-Safir of 'Aydarusi, the Khulasat al-Akhbar 
of al-Muhibbi, and the al-Suhub al-Wabilah of Muhammad b< 
Abd Allah al-Najdi (i.e. biographical dictionaries of ^ 
eminent persons of the tenth, the eleventh and twetf* 
centuries of the Hijra respectively) contain the names oi 
hardly more than a dozen eminent women Traditionists put 
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it w ouM be wrong to conclude that since the tenth century 
^ women entirely lost interest in our subject. Some women 
Traditionists, who had gained a reputation in the ninth 
century, lived till about the first quarter of the tenth century 
and they continued their services to our subject. Asma' 
(d. 904/1498), the daughter of Kamal al-Din Musa, wielded 
great influence with the Sultans and their officials, to whom 
she often’ made recommendations, which were always 
accepted by them. She delivered lectures on Hadith and 
trained women in various Islamic sciences. 94 'A'ishah 
(d. 906/1500), the daughter of Muhammad b. Ahmad, and 
wife of Muslih al-Din (the judge), taught traditions to many 
students, including Ibn Tulun (890-955/1485-1514). Later on, 
she was appointed as a professor in the Salihiyya College 
m Damascus. 95 Fatimah (870-925/1465-1519), the daughter 
of Yusuf of Aleppo, was known as one of the excellent 
scholars of her time. 96 Umm al-Khayr granted Ijaza to one 
of the pilgrims of Mecca in the year 938/1531. 97 

The last important woman Traditionist known to us was 
atimah al-Fudayliyyah, who is also known as al-Shaykhah 
a udayliyyah. She was born before the end of the twelfth 
century, acquired excellence in the art of calligraphy and in 
* e various Islamic sciences. She copied and collected a large 
dumber of books. She had a special interest in Hadith , read 
good deal on the subject, received the diplomas of a good 
? a ^y l ear ned men, and acquired a good reputation as a 
J a itionist. Towards the end of her life, she went to Mecca, 
ere she settled down and founded a rich public library, 
he^ S ^ e a Aracted many eminent Traditionists, who attended 
r ectures and received certificates from her. Among them, 
al.Qu kh Umar al-Hanafi and Shaykh Muhammad Salih 
1247/183 ^ P articularl y m entioned. She died in 

Wh J h . 6Se fair Traditionist of Islam, as one may see from 
7 has been said, did not confine their activities to a 

few ° n l Stud y of traditions or to the private coachl1 ^ * ts 
mdividuals in it, but also took their seats as 
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. oublic educational institutions— side 

as well as teacher They attended general classes 

by side with Traditionists, and in turn delivered 

jointly with th which were attended by men as well 

IT womln students. The colophons of many manuscripts, 
M are still preserved in many 

as students attending large general classes and also as 
teachers delivering regular courses of lectures o them. 
The certificate on the folios 238-40 of the al-Mash.khat 
ma'al-Takhrij of Ibn al-Bukhari shows that numerous women 
attended a regular course of eleven lectures which was 
delivered to a large class consisting of more than 500 students 
(whose names are mentioned in the certificate) in the Jami 
'Umar at Damascus in the year 687/1288. 49 Another certificate 
on folio 40 of the same manuscript shows that many female 
students (whose names are mentioned) attended another 
course of six lectures on the book, which was delivered by 
Ibn al-Sairafi to a class of more than 200 students at Aleppo 
in the year 736/1336. 100 And a certificate on folio 250 of 
the same manuscript shows that a celebrated woman 
Traditionist, Umm 'Abd Allah, delivered a course of five 
lectures on the book to a class of more than 50 students, 
including both men and women, at Damascus in the year 
837/1433. 101 Various notes on the manuscript of the Kitab 
al-Kifaya of al-Khatib al-Baghdadi, and of a collection of 
various treatises on Hadith, show Ni'ma the daughter of 'Ali; 
Umm Ahmad Zaynab, the daughter of al-Makki, and other 
women TradU.omsts delivering lectures on either of the two 

some ceTbraTn mdependen,1 y< a "d sometimes jointly with 
some celebrated men Traditionists, in some important 
educational institutions i;u rt . * j 

Madrasah Diya'iyyah "o ‘uUr ^ ^ ‘"of 

, 7 77 ' lo re guiar classes of students some ot 

which were attended (among others) by Ahmad a son of 

the famous general Salah al-Din. These are only a V* 

instances of the active service of women to the cultivation 
of Hadith literature. 102 t0 the CU 
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4 THE INTEGRITY AND INDEPENDENCE OF THE 

TRADITIONISTS 


Another important feature of Hadith literature is its 
development by the religious-minded Muslim doctors without 
any help or encouragement from either the Umayyad or the 
Abbasid caliphs. While almost all Arabic scientific literature 
developed under the encouraging and helpful influence of 
the caliphs and their courtiers, and almost every worker in 
the field of the Arabian sciences basked in the sunshine of 
their generosity, the devotees of Hadith were generally either 
ill-treated by those who reigned in the name of the Islamic 
religion, or in their pious stoicism they rejected and refused 
favours if they were ever offered to them. None of the 
compilers of the important and authoritative collections of 
Hadith ever received any post or purse or privilege from the 
caliphs or their officials. Almost the whole of the important 
and authoritative part of Hadith literature developed as a 
result of the spontaneous religious enthusiasm of the Muslims— 
in spite of the caliphs and their officials. 


Throughout the reign of the Umayyads (with the 
exception of the religious reign of 'Umar b. 'Abd al-'Aziz, 
who helped the collection and compilation of Ahadith in 
various ways), the strict Traditionists had been either 


completely opposed or neutral to the state. 'Abd Allah 
' ^ mar / Abd Allah b. 'Amar, 'abd Allah b. 'Abbas, 
g ^arnmad b. Sirin, Sa'id b. al-Musaiyyib, al-Hasan of Basra, 
yan al-Thauri and other Traditionists (who are considered 
i°, * pillars of the science of Hadith) had been entirely 
sa 1 er ent to the Umayyad rulers. "Since the death of Sa'id," 
aff ys ^°ldziher, "the pious Traditionists disliked the state of 
aus under this rule. They became indifferent to the 
0 fff nt '/ Ca ^ £ OVernmen t, and passively resisted it." "The 
ihem"i03 Party/ ' he . adds ' "therefore despised and hated 
lhat These P^us Traditionists believed and declared 
e association with the rulers was a source of sin. 104 

But ^ ere were some moderate-minded Traditionists who 
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fhp Umayyad princes, and some 
enjoyed the patronage be a sin to help the rulers 

of them did not consider 1 tep t he limits of C0 - 

of the day. But they t P hey forge tradition ° s 

operation with then■P a ^ be inc i u ded the Traditionists 

l^rralSyr, Raja' b. Hayawa and Muhamm, d 
b Muslim al-Zuhri. They enjoyed the patronage of the 
caliphs. 105 But, at the same time, they kept up the purity 
and prestige of knowledge. The close association of some of 
them with the caliphs was disliked and criticised by certain 
Traditionists, but their veracity and reliability have never 
been questioned by any of them. Among the modern European 
Orientalists also, Horovitz (having referred to the arguments 
and conclusions of Goldziher, who consider 3d al-Zuhri a 
forger of traditions in favour of the Umayyads) 106 says: "That 
he (al-Zuhri) invented Hadith in order to promote the 
interests of the Umayyads is, however, unacceptable." 107 As 
a matter of fact, al-Zuhri at times enraged some of the caliphs 
by quoting traditions against their interests; these he adhered 
to right to the end in spite of the fury of his patrons. 108 Some 
of the supporters of the Umayyads, however, overstepped the 
limits of proper co-operation. They used not only fair, but 
also foul means to further the interests of their patrons. 
Among them are included men like 'Awana b. al-Hakam and 
others who forged traditions in favour of the Umayyads, and 
tiled to propagate the forged traditions among the people. 
But their foul deeds were denounced by the pious and strict 
Traditionists, and they were branded as forgers and liars. As 
such, therefore, they have left little mark on hadith literature. 

H„rw e m ' bbaSidS "T generOUS and benevolent caliphs, and 
ao ® nr t rei6n ' * he y tried by their outwardly religious 
none nHh ■ the P ious Muslims. Nevertheless, 

or even Td ° f HadUh “Sections received, 

the p ct ® d a y ^ e, p from them, and in fact, some of 

the Traditionists, like Malik b. Anas/ 110 Ahmad b. Hanbal 

and others actually suffered under Abbasid rule' 111 while 
others, like al-Bukhari, were troubled by their officials. 112 ° f 
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there were some, like Muslim and others, who were 
C ° U T indifferent to the benefit of the caliphs favour. The 
sifllP de of the various classes of Traditionist towards the 
at Mis continued then to be exactly the same as it had been 
der *e Umayyads . 109 Despite these factors, throughout 
etio d, all of the extant literature of Hadith evolved and 

ramified. 


5. THE EXACTITUDE OF THE TRADITIONISTS 

No other literature can compete with Hadith literature 
in the standard of exactitude maintained by its pious votaries. 
We have seen how all the various compilers of Hadith 
collections tried to reproduce exactly what they had learnt 
from their teachers. There certainly had been numerous 
forgers of Hadith. But they had little to do with Hadith 
literature. Those who were mainly responsible for its 
development tried sincerely to be as accurate as possible. 
Some were faithful only to the ideas without attaching much 
importance to the expressions. Others tried to be faithful to 
the words as well as to the ideas. They reproduced each word 
and letter, including the diacritical marks and the vowel 
points, without deviating in the least from what they had 
received. Al-Khatib al-Baghdadi in the first few chapters of 
his Kitab al-Kifaya has shown how painstaking some of the 
Traditionists had been with regard to every word and letter 
m a Hadith . 113 Ibn 'Umar did not like to change the order 
°f words in a sentence, even when it did not affect the 
leaning in the least. Malik b. Anas tried faithfully to 
mproduce each and every letter. Ibn Sirin did not approve 
of making corrections in a Hadith , even in those cases in 
which there was certainty of a mistake by the reporter . 114 

The care and precision of the leading Traditionists is 
urther illustrated by the principles established by them about 

e methods of acquiring knowledge and the duties o is 
teachers and students. These principles have been discusse 
Slnce *he second century of the Hijra, and they are mentione 
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i the ‘Ulum al-Hadith (the sciences 0 f 

in the various works on the 

Tradition). stu dy 0 f Hadith is that of 

The first P roblem ab be commenC ed. The Traditionists 

the age at which it m y ^ ^ ^ of Basra , the age 
of Kufa have fixed t g of 30 . But according to 

laL Traditionist^ the study of Hadith 

may be commenced at the age of 5. 

In any case, the study of Hadith should be preceded by 
that of Arabic grammar and language, so that the rrustakes 
that arise from ignorance of them may be avoided. Abd 
Allah b. al-Mubarak. the famous Traditionist, spent more 
money on learning Arabic language than on traditions. He 
attached more importance to the former than to the latter, 
and asked the students of Hadith to spend twice as long a 
time on learning Arabic grammar as on Hadith. Hammad 


b. Salama is said to have remarked that he who takes to 
Hadith without knowing grammar is like an ass which carries 
a sack without corn. Asma'i was of the opinion that he who 
studied Hadith without learning grammar was to be counted 
among the forgers . 117 Shu'ba and 'Abbas b. al-Mughira are 
also stated to have made similar remarks . 118 Sibwayh, the 
grammarian, took to the study of grammar, because a mistake 

he had made in a Hadith was pointed out to him bv Hammad 
b. Salama . 119 


Having learnt the preliminaries, the student should purge 
his mind of all worldly considerations. He should develop 
a good character, seek the help of God in his efforts, and 
strain every nerve in the acquisition of knowledge. He should 

S , h ' S ^ WUh the best ^achers of his town, and carry 
it on by making journeys to the rest of the literary world 

f a fstrs a n C f q r n 8 h W n n P0SS6SSed the -nous Shuyuhh 
(masters of the subject). But he should not run after the mere 

number of AhadUh He should hear and write them down, 

should understand them and should know their genuineness 

or weakness, their theological importance and implications, 

the proper significance of the words used in them and the 
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0 f those through whom they have been handed 


° of actual process of learning Hadith, the Traditionists 
have mentioned the following eight forms:— 

l al-Sama The student may attend the lectures of a 
Traditionist, which may be in the form of simple narration 
of traditions or accompanied by dictation of the same, either 
from memory or from a book. 

2. al-Qira'at. One may read to a Traditionist the 
traditions which have been narrated or compiled by him. Or 
one may hear the traditions while they are recited by another 
student to a Traditionist (the teacher) — provided he is 
attentive to what is recited, or compares his own copy with 
what is recited. 


3. al-Ijaza. To obtain the permission of a Traditionist to 
narrate to others the traditions compiled by him. This may 
be granted in different ways, some of which are recognized 
by the majority as valid, and some of which are rejected. 

4. al-Munawala. To obtain the compilation of a 
Traditionist together with his permission to narrate its 
contents to others (which is recognized as valid by the 
majority of the Traditionists), or without his permission to 
report the contents (which is declared as invalid by the 
majority), 

5- al-Mukatabah. To receive by correspondence certain 
traditions from a Traditionist — either with or without his 
permission to narrate them to others. 

6’ J lam al-Rawi. The declaration of a Traditionist to a 
student that he (the Traditionist) received such and such 
traditions or book from such and such an authority without 
8 iy tng him (the student) permission to narrate them (or it). 

7 - al-Wasiyyah. To come into possession of the works 
0 a Traditionist by his will at the time of his death. 

8 - To find certain traditions in a book without receiving 
from any recognized authority. 120 
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The first two 
Traditionists as the 


of these methods are recognized by the 
best. The rest are declared as invalid by 


some, and as valid by others. 

The student who gathers the knowledge of Hadith by any 
one or more of the various methods, is not recognized as 
a Traditionist, unless he combines together with it a knowledge 
of the life and character of the narrators and of the degrees 
of reliability of the various traditions and other connected 
matters. Such of them as combine all these and other qualities 
(to which reference has been made) are known as al-Hafiz 
or al-Muhaddith —according to the degree of perfection attained 
by them. 121 


Such students of Hadith as attain mastery of it as well 
as that of connected subjects may deliver lectures on the 
subject, between the age of 40 and 80, once or twice or thrice 
a week, for no other consideration than the propagation of 
knowledge. Before going to the lectures, they should take a 
bath, perform ablutions and dress cleanly. They should take 
their seat in a prominent and elevated place, and deliver 
lectures while they are standing. They should keep perfect 
order during their lectures, and appoint assistants who will 
repeat their words to such students as might not be able to 
follow the lectures clearly. 

The lectures should be preceded by recitations from the 
Qur'an, praise of God, and prayers for His Prophet who is 
the source of knowledge. After this, the lecturer should recite 
an ‘ c * ate traditions, narrating one tradition from each of 
his teachers, giving preference to the short ones which have 
theological or legal importance, stating their narrators and 
the method by which they were received from them, 
introducing them with expressions particularly suited for the 
traditions received by the different methods. If his teacher 
had read out the traditions to him, he should begin with 
the word Haddatliima(he related to us) or Akhbarana 0* 
informed us), etc. If he or any of his fellow-students read 
out the traditions in the presence of his teacher, he should 
begin with the words qara'tu ' ala... (I read out to ..) or " 
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I hi w ' ana' asma'u (it was read out to him while I listened). 
In the case of the Ijaza, he should begin by saying: "I found 
it in the hand-writing of such and such a person" or "I found 
it in his book" or "in his own hand-writing", etc. 


The lectures may be delivered either from memory, if it 
be sufficiently strong, or from books, provided the manuscripts 
are written either by the lecturer himself, or by any person 
of reliable character; and provided further that the reliability 
of the manuscripts has been proved to the lecturer, with 
certainty. In case the lecturer finds any difference between 
the contents of the manuscript and what he remembers, or 
between his own version of a tradition and that of other 
Traditionists, he should point it out to his students. In case 
the lecturer narrates the traditions not verbatim but according 
to the ideas conveyed by them, he should be well versed in 


the subject matter—so that he may be certain that the change 
in expression will cause no change in the meaning. He should 
also add at the end of every Hadith such words as might 
show that the words used in it were his own. In case he 
inds any mistake in a Hadith which he has received, he 
s ould narrate it first according to his correction, and then 
point out also how it was reported to him. If he has received 
ition from more than one narrator, in different words 

narn^T^ ^ Same *^ ea ' he should narrate it, giving the 
used 6 ° eVer ^ narra t° r an d pointing out that the expressions 
r ecei V j ?re ^ ose suc h and such narrators. In case he 
part f 3 a Edition f rom one narrator, and another 

student^ I narrator ' he should point it out to his 

lecture/ u ^ ere was an y negligence on the part of the 
affected lv ^ rece ^ ve d a tradition, which might have 
neglig e S k now ledge, he should not fail to bring such ■ 
of l/ 6 notace of his students. In short, it is a duty 

as h Was Fer ° n hadith to convey it to his students exactly 
° n h/ in reCeivec ^ hy him, and to add his own comments 
of the tr d' UC ^ WOrc * s as might not be mistaken for a part 
Rnsul Ahah^° n ^ * S not a h° w ed even to change the words 
mto Nabi Allah (which convey more less the same 
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id ea ) He should finish his discourse by relating instructive 
jdea). He snou humorous stories exhorting his 

and attractive, manners and high character. 122 

audience to piety, good manners an & 

The pious Traditionists, however, tried to maintain the 

care and exactitude which they showed in the acquisition 

and propagation of traditions, also in writing them down, 

and laid down definite principles with regard to it-so that 

no mistake might be committed by the writers and readers 


of Hadith. 

Siich students of traditions as write them down are 
required to use clear, distinct and bold letters, each letter 
being distinctly written, so that they may not be mistaken 
for other similar letters. The dots of the letters with points 
are to be properly placed, and those without them are to 
be made distinct with distinct additional signs (which are 
thoroughly discussed in works on 'Ilium al-Hadith). Special 
attention is to be paid to rare and archaic words and proper 
names, which in addition to the text are also to be noted 


on the margin in distinct, separate letters. Such expressions 
as 'Abd Allah should be written without a break in one and 
the same line. The various traditions are to be separated from 
one another by small circles in which dots may be put after 
the manuscript has been compared with its original copy. The 
genuineness of the genuine traditions, and the defects of the 
eective ones, are to be shown by special signs. If, for 
example, the chain of authority is broken in the case of a 

° r 1 an y P art a tradition contains any obvious 
ldden defect, these parts should be marked in particular. 

comnared is completed, it should be carefully 

as we J? ° ri8mal; and aI1 the stakes of commission 

as well as of omission should be duly corrected. All the 
omissions should be put down on the right hand margin to 

liter which e the h ° U d ^ fl ° m the word in the teXt 

after which the missing part should fall. The mistakes of 

commission should be either struck off or erased. But it i* 

preferable to pen through them in such a way as to keep 

them legible, and also show them as struck off. 
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In the text of his manuscript, the writer should always 
follow a particular version of a book or traditions. The 
differences in other versions and the criticism may be noted 
distinctly on the margin. 

Such students as write down traditions at the dictation 
of their teachers are required to be extremely careful and 
exact in their writings and in putting dots wherever they 
ma y be necessary. They are also required to put down in 
a prominent part of the manuscript the names of their 
teachers together with other particulars about them, the 
names of all the fellow students who attended these lectures 
as well as the time and place where these lectures were 
delivered. 123 

All these particulars with regard to learning, teaching 
and writing down traditions have been treated and discussed 
by the Traditionists since the second century of the Hijra with 
exhaustive, minute details, which show the care and exactitude 
which they wanted to maintain at every stage of the 
propagation of Hadith. 

Hadith literature, therefore, on account of its advanced 
system of Isnad, the prominent part taken by women in its 
cultivation, the unparalleled devotion of its votaries, and 
their care and exactitude, may be said to be unique. 
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CHAPTER 7 


The Sciences of Tradition 


( ULUM AL-HADITH) 

We have seen that every Hadith 
the Isnad (the chain of transmitters !LTTT ° f two P«ts: 
of these two parts is of equal imlortan * (teXt) ' Ea <* 
The latter, as a report of the sayings or d t0 & Tradlt '°n.st. 
> s basic to Islamic rituals LT, d ° mgs of th e Prophet 

rr* w i iu ,h = 

ere ore, treat and consider the trad e ^ he Tradltl onists, 
same hrnd and different texts a, d “ l0ns Wlth °ne and the 
°" e “ d the same text and H fT ** the tradit ‘<™ with 
'"dependent traditions. A critical 38 emirel y 

ihewise consists (according u, ^ ° f tradltlons - therefore, 

the Is "«d, and that of ° f two P art - 

li,e and the caretr^as^w u ‘ S necessar y to know the 

P ws <>ns who constit,,* T 3S . he character of the various 
Cerent lsnads A h ^ Vanous lm ^ s in the chains of the 
s ^8 n ificance of th * m ° rc ^ er to unc *erstand the exact 
Pessary to W * u ' and . t0 test itS 8 enuinen ess / it is 
Used (some "T meanin S of the various expressions 
also to 1 ° . are rare an ^ out of common use), and 

(son\0 or" 1 "- dS re ^ a ^ on the text °f the other traditions 
by it ) ° W ^ich may be either corroborated or contradicted 


In 

^ connection with Hadith literature, therefore, there 
Ve been developed by the Muslims various other branches 
hterature which are summarized in the various works on 
, e 'Ulunt al-Hadith— like those of Abu Muhammad 
al ~Ramhurmuzi(d. 360/970), Abu Nu'aym al-Isfahani 
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(d. 405/1014), Ibn al-Salah (D. 643/1245) and many others 
These are 100 in number, and each of them is said t 0 l 
important enough to be treated as an independent bran ch 
of knowledge. 1 

Some of them are connected only with the Isnad of *h e 
traditions and its criticism; some relate to their text; and son* 
relate to both Isnad as well as the text. We wil deal here 
with only two of them/ and discuss their evolution af^j 
influence on Hadith literature. 


ASMA AL-RIJAL 

(BIOGRAPHY AND CRITICISM OF THE NARRATORS OF 

HADITH) 


One of the most important and richest branches of 
literature/ which originated and developed in connection 
with the Isnad in Hadith , is that relating to the biography 
of the narrators of traditions. It is commonly known as Asmu' 
al-Rijal. In it are included all the various works which deal 
with (i) chronology; (ii) biography; and (iii) criticism of the 
narrators of traditions or of any class of narrators, or with 
any such aspect of their life as may be helpful in determining 
their identity. 


(i) Chronology . The consideration of chronology 
commenced and developed among the Muslims at an early 
period in the history of Islam. There is a difference of opinio 11 
as to the exact time when it was first used by the Muslim^ 
According to some authorities, dates were introduced ^ 
official correspondence by the Prophet himself in the ^ 
year of the Hijra, when a treaty was concluded between ^ 
and the people of Najran. 2 But it is generally held that^ 
was done by 'Umar b. al-Khattab—on the unanimous a ^ fl] 
of a congregation of important Muslims—in the sixte ^t^ 
the seventeenth year of the Hijra. 3 The same far ' s J d o 

frvlIrvTifnrl -n __ 1 ‘ . 1 in the ^ 


caliph followed a chronological principle in the ^ 
pensions to the various groups of Muslims of 
according to their priority in the acceptance of the 
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faith/ which (principle) was already accepted bv «. 
Community as a point of great distinction Its Y he 

greater importance on account of the necessi* aS . SUmed 
explanation of the historical verses in the Our' ^ ° r an 
determination of the dates of revelation of ^ ° f the 

in order to decide which of them had be P n ^ Verses ' 
which of them were still i n force. cancelled and 

They followed in their chronology the l„ 
which had been adopted by the Arahc 1 , Unar ca l en dar, 

of Islam. But originally, at least Z™ ** ^ 
followed the solar calendar, which amon g the Arabs 

division of the year according to evident from their 

the significance of the names 8 of the SeaSOns ' and als o from 
proved conclusively by I Wellh=> varlous months. This is 
arbischen HeLiJm” *** ” Ws sch °larly book, 

with a perfect* chronologkTordero^ bi ° 8raphical Worka 

l“C y the MUSlims theW^S^ 

(d - betWee " 86 a " d 105 
(26-94 / 646-71 S'!■ anH ck ' P u , Uthman i Urwa b. al-Zubayr 
in 20 AH and V d Shura y h (who is said to have been born 

good deal of m’7 d - T 016 , than 100 years) had coHected a 

P^het Soon ft i "***** to the bio 8 raphy ° f 
MaLz L < 3fter them ' Wahb wrote a book on the 
G er a r agment of which is preserved at Heidelberg in 
the P ^ Wahb was followed by numerous biographers of 
^ rophet during the second and third centuries. The 
and the text of such of these biographies are still 
^Xtant, reveal a thorough use of the chronological system by 
their authors. 


(iii) Criticism of the Narrators. A general critical estimate 
the reliability of the narrators, based on their life and 
c haracter, in order to determine the veracity of their reports, 
appears to have been taken into consideration earlier than 
the period when the Isnad became long enough to admit the 
a Pplication o.f the chronological method. Ibn Adi (d. 365/ 
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975) in the introduction to his book, Kamd has giv en , 
eeneral survey of the development of criticism of the narrators 
frnm its beginning up till his own time. According to him, 
narrators had been criticised by 'Abd Allah b. ' Abbas ' 'U*>ada 
b al-Samit and Anas, among the Companions; by al-Sha'bi, 
Ibn Sirin and Sa'id b. al-Musaiyib, among the Followers. But 
it did not become common till the next generation, because 
most of the narrators till then had been reliable. In the next 
generation, when the narrators of doubtful reliability grew 
in number, criticism of them also assumed greater importance. 
About the middle of the second century, therefore, A mash, 


Shu'ba and Malik criticised a large number of the narrators, 
and declared some of them as weak, and some as unreliable. 
Two of the greatest critics of Rijal flourished about the same 
time. They were Yahya b. Sa'id al-Qattan (d. 198/813) and 
'Abd al-Rahman Ibn Mahdi (d. 198/813) and their verdict 
on the narrators' reliability or unreliability was accepted as 
final. Where they differed in their opinion about the reliability 
of a narrator, the Traditionists used their own discretion. 
They were followed by another class of critics which included 
Yazid b. Harun and others. 6 


Chronology, biography and criticism, having developed 
among the Muslims at an early period in the history of Islam, 
were applied by them to the Isnad in traditions—in order 
to check their genuineness and determine the reliability of 
their narrators. Chronology was taken by the Traditonists as 
an important key to determining the genuineness of the Istiad- 
Whenever you have a doubt about the veracity of a 
narrator", remarks Hafs b. Ghiyath (d. 160/776), "test him 
by means of the year"(i.e. the dates of birth and death)- 
Sufyan al-Thauri is said to have declared : "When the 
narrators forged traditions, we used Ta'rikh (chronology) 
against them." 7 Hassan b. Zayd observed: "We never used 
any device more effective against the forgers than Ta'rikh / 

Chronology had been used, therefore, as early as 
second century by the Traditionists in order to test the trut* 
of the statements of the narrators. Some examples of it ar 
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jted by Muslim in the introduction to his Sahih; and a good 
“ an y of them are found in the works on Asma' al-Rijal. 

The Traditionists, however, having realized the importance 
of chronology, biography and criticism, compiled independent 
works dealing in chronological order with the narrators of 
traditions before the end of the second century. "Such 
registers of the narrators of traditions," says Otto Loth "as 
had been chronologically arranged and in which every 
Muslim Traditionist in general received a definite place had 
teen already in common use among the Traditionis'ts as 
indispensable hand-books in the second century " 9 

. R . TI ! e b . eg .‘ nni . n S of * he epilation of the works on Asma' 
to books ' KM°J ? er ir e ' BUt Ibn Nadim has mentioned 

STL”* ' "Ttaditionists. 

al-Mubarak- and l Tradltionist ' ' Afe d Allah b. 

a Mubarak, and the other, by Layth b. Sa'd (d. 165-75/781- 

auLrshTlhde 4 T r diti ° ni u ° f tHe Maliki SchooL, ° These 

included^ in that m h ' St ° ry; and their w °‘ks are not 

works are He H ^ ° f the Fftrist in w bich historical 
the earliest iT**' We may ' therefore ' count them among 
opinion th a M+f kS °v ° UI Sub > ect Hor °vitz is correct in his 
a bout thp ieSt Works on tbe subject were composed 

Products ofThf °!t tHe SeC ° nd CentUry1 ' Amon 8 ‘be 
includ H Sec ° nc ^ century of Islam, however, must be 

Kit hT ^ Ch W ° rkS ° n ° Ur sub i ect as the Kitab al-Tabaqat, 
u a ri ^ a ^Tuqaha'> Kitab Tabaqat al-Fuqaha' w' 

K t h Kitab Tasmiyat al~Fuqaha' w'al-Muhaddithin., 12 

Tabaqat man rawa 'an al-Nabi by al-Waqidi and Haytham 
Adi >both of whom died in the beginning of the third 
^ntury, and whose works served as important sources to the 
Writers on the subject—e.g. Ibn Sa'd (d. 230/844), Ibn 
sl-Khayyat (d. 240/854) and others. 13 

As all the early works on our subject have been lost, 
^ is impossible to determine definitely their general plan and 
the nature of their contents. But from the later works which 
are based on them and which we have received, and from 
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the general tendencies of the Traditionists of the time, it m 
be inferred that their contents mainly consisted of: (a) short 
descriptions of the genealogies and the dates of their birth 
and death, (b) some biographical matters relating to the 
narrators; and (c) a short criticism of their reliability together 
with the opinions of the important authorities about their\. 
These are the main features of the contents of the Tabaqat 
of Ibn Sa'd which will be described later; and these matters, 
as we have seen, had received the serious attention of the 
Traditionists before the end of the second century of the 
Hijra. 


The compilation of the biographies of the narrators of 
traditions, begun in the second century of the Hijra, was 
continued with zeal and vigour in the following centuries. 
In the third century, not only various specialists in the 
subject e.g. Ibn Sa'd (d. 230/844), Khalifa b. al-Khayyat, 
Ibn Abi Khaythama (d. 279/892) and others— but also 
almost every traditionist of reputation compiled simultaneously 
with his collection of Traditions, some biographies of their 
narrators also. The compiler of each of the six standard 
works in HadUh literature also has to his credit one or more 

imS°tion n s H b °° 0n u the bio g ra phy of the narrators of 

Muhammad Traditlonists also—e.g. 'Abd Allah 

and lanv oth ^ W 235/849 >' 'AH b. al-Madini, 

and many others - wrote on the subject. 

compilation of th^bber^h' ^ SUCCeedin 8 centuries, the 
have become a fashion 0 P f ° f Traditionists appears to 

Islamic dominions. Arabia Svr,^ throU S hout the vaSt 

Africa, Spain and India a 'l Z J Mes , opotamia ' Persia, Egypt, 

of the Traditionists, who cor/nil^^ numerous biographers 

The wnrir i P ed ^ u ge Works on the subject, 

ine works on the Acmn' » «.. 

general biographical literature ‘ he gr ° Wth ° f 

were compiled in Arabic th he . Arablc language. There 

grammarians, physicians sain* * . blo S ra P hies of P oets ' 

lovers, misers, idiots, 'and of W 'T' ’ udges ' calli 8 ra P he [ S ' 

Biographical literature in Arabic is ° f f^h 

c !S/ therefore, extremely rich- 
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"The glory of the Muheninisdsn literature," ssvq Dr q 
" is its literary biographies... There is no nation nor e *? ger ' 
been any, which like them, has during twelve r 
narrated the life of every man of letters "15 nr entunes 
remarks: "The biographical literature of th argoliouth 
exceedingly rich; indeed it would apnear tb,? • „ Wa s 

when an eminent man died, there w * Ba S hdad , 
biographies of him, as is the case in fb ** * market for 
in our time... The literature which ™ Capitals of Europe 
biographies is abnormally large anH T™ * ln collected 
easier for the student of the historv of ll 18 V* conse quence 
out somethmg about the persons ml f ^ cah P hate , to find 
than in an y analogous case."i6° ned m the chronicles, 

Nonaries may be 
the V contain. Ib n Sa'd'f T , b ° f men wbose biographies 

™ re tban «00 tradiJonisV A1 Bukb ^ **“ biogra Phies of 
T* than 42,000 traditionists A^b'u * deals with 

; ,S '7 °f Baghdad, gives short b al 'Baghdadi, in his 

Ibn Asakir, in the eLbt , blo 6 ra Pbies of 7831 persons 
“"ccjed together the toiaphT^f ° f hlS ° f Dama ^ 

S' >bn Hajar, in t A”* lar S er number of 

ummar Z edtL bin 1 and 

U ' 343 narrators of ^ , b °S ra P h ' cal notices on 12,415 and 
wh ‘ch may be 1 raditions respectively. These figures, 

W °' ks °n our subject "° SS ' cheked from numerous other 

° f ^graphical literature in Arabic.‘° **" magnitude 

° ne another °?v, ^ Asma ' fl, - R! 7 n, < however, differ from 
det ailed nat.ir c SCO P e ' their general plan, and the 
of their ° *" eir con tents, according to the main object 

extremelv CC f n ^^ ers anc * authors. Some of them contain 
tr aditi ^ short notices on a particular class of narrators of 
v ari 0 nS ‘ SUCh iS the Taba 1 at al - Hu ff a * of Dhahabi, 17 and 
°f th US 0t ^ er wor ^ s on weak or unreliable narrators. Some 
title em onl Y their names, their kunyas and their 

s or nisbas. To this class belong the various works on 
Sr?la iu al-Kuna, and the well-known Kitab al-Ansab of 
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al -Sam'ani. Some of them contain biographical details of 
such narrators as lived in or visited any particular town 
e.g. Aleppo, Baghdad, Damascus, etc. To this class belong 
the works of al-Khatib al-Baghdadi, Ibn al-'Asakir and 
others. Some of them deal with only the reliable or unreliable 
narrators — e.g. the Kitab al-Thiqat and the Kitab al-Du'afa ' 
of Ibn Hibban and others. Some of them contain the 
biographies of only such narrators as find a place in 
particular collection of traditions or in a group of them To 
this class belong a large number of works which deal with 
the lives of the narrators on whom al-Bukhari or Muslim or 
the authors of all the six standard works on Hadith relied 

The works on the Asma' al-Rijal may, therefore, be 
classified into two main groups: ( 1 ) the general works and 
( 2 ) the special works. 


1 . General Works . By the general works on the Asma' 

Of n r e meant SUCh 0f them as contain the biographies 
of all the narrators, or at least of all the important ones 

tWs° n oL Ti WH ° Kad bee " kn ° Wn ‘° their com P>lers. To 
5 e Sit ?? ”° St ° f the ear *y works on the subject : 

al Bukhari 1 1 M U mad b - Sa ' d ' the three Histories ° f 
many Other l Z °‘ Ahmad b ' Abi Khaythama, and 
duriL Se r? S ° n the ^ a, - Ri ’ al ' which were compiled 
bZlZ f ? : y ° f the Hi i ra ' and which contain the 

important one! ** ° r at of all the 

authors The ea > am ° ng wll ° had been known to their 

al-Tabaqat at-Kab^yl^dT ** ““ “ f‘* 

admirably described bvtwn * ° f “ S aUthor haS be6n 

Loth 11 * and Sachau 19 and I lngu ‘ shed German orientalists, 
their researches • ' ann0t do better than summarize 


belonged to^ Mubammad b. Sa'd b. Muni' al-Zuhri 

£Stodit£r?^j aby,onian siaves ° f the fanuiy i 

,, 8 !u‘ Tradlt ionist, Abd Allah b.'Abbas, who had granted 

lea^nine^Ibn B ° m u BaSra ' the 8 reat centre of Had'* 

of the t H . S mUSt haVe been at bacted by the charm* 
of the Tradition, in pursuit of which he himself travel 
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through Kufa, Mecca and Madina, where he must have 

stayed for quite a long time. At last, he came to Baghdad 

the greatest centre of intellectual activity in his time Here 

he came in close contact with Waqidi, one of the early Arab 

hbtorians. Ibn Sa'd worked as Waqidi's literary assistant for 

a considerable time, which gave him his title katib al-Waqidi 

(the secretary of Waqidi), by which he is generally known 

By his reputation in Baghdad as a historian and Traditionist 

Ibn Sa'd attracted a band of students who sat at his feet 

and studied Tradition and History with him. One of the most 

prominent among them was the great historian, al-Baladhuri, 

who in his later career borrowed a great deal from Ibn Sa'd 

in his well-known work Futuh al-Buldan. Ibn Sa'd died in the 
year 230-/844. 


Ibn Sa d who possessed great learning and had an 
equally great love for it, was also a great lover of books the 
possessron and collection of which had already become a 
tashion among the Muslims. Al-Khatib al-Baghdadi savs : 20 
e possessed vast learning, knew a large number of 
i ions, had a great thirst for them, narrated a good many 

narti T'i <ln ? had collected a lar g e number of books. 

Of Hi ll . rate ° neS ' atld th0Se 0n Hadilh and Fi( l h " 
,1 „ L , C °* eCUonS of ,he works of al-Waqidi," adds al-Khatib 

duri 8 u whlch were in the possession of four persons 
s the time of Ibn Sa'd, his was the largest." 

Ub ra * n ^ made the best use of his vast learning and rich 
^^ ln com P ilin g his own works. Two of them—the Tabaqat 
^'Nad 6 Akhb ar nl-Nab \— have been mentioned by Ibn 

fneaU ^ ant * a a small er edition of the Tabaqat, is 

'oned by al-Nawawi 22 and others, but is not known to 
* ^tant. 


Ik c t 

the ^ ^ S ^ a b Akhbar al-Nabi constitutes only a part 

but 6 It was compiled and completed by the author, 

b. ^ an ded down to posterity by his student, Harith 
uh ammad b. Abi Usama (186-282/802-896). 23 
Tk 

e Tabaqat was entirely planned and compiled by Ibn 
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Sa'd, but he was unable to complete it. He appears, however, 
to have read whatever he had written of this book, to his 
student, Husayn b. Fahm (211-289/826-901), who is reported 
to have been a keen student of traditions and of the 
biographies of the narrators. 24 Ibn Fahm completed the book 
according to the plan of its author, added to it his short 
biographical notice as well as that of certain other narrators, 
whose names had already been included by the author 
the general plan of his work, and read it to his own students. 

Both of these books of Ibn Sa'd were received from his 
two students by some of their common disciples. One of 
them, Ahmad b. Ma'ruf al-Khashshab (d. 322/933), combined 
them in a single book of enormous size, 25 and read it out 
to his students. One of these students, Abu 'Umar Ahmad 
b. 'Abbas (generally known as Ibn Hayyuya, 295-382/907- 
992) who is celebrated for his keen interest in works on the 
early history of Islam and for the preservation of early 
historical and biographical works of the Arabs, edited the 
whole work without making any change in its text. 26 His 
student, al-Jauhari (363-454/973-1062), handed it down to 
posterity. Through him, all the extant manuscripts of this 
great work are traced back to the author. All these manuscripts 
preserve the author's original arrangement of the contents. 27 

^ asis all the various known manuscripts of 
Ibn Hayyuya's edition, the great -Book of Classes was edited 
y “ enthusiastic band of German scholars, and then 
published over a period of twenty years by the Prussian 
Academy of Sciences. 

According to this' printed edition, in spite of various 
lacunae, the book contains over and above a detailed 
biogra P h y of the Prophet, the biographical notices of about 
4300 narrators of various generations down to 238/852, in 
the following order:— 

Vol. I, part 1. Genealogy of Muhammad and his biography 
down to his migration to Madinah. Ed. by E Mitwoch. 

Vol. I, part 2. Biography of the Prophet after his 
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migration to Madinah and various matters relatine to if 
b g Mitwoch and E. Sachau. ° ll ' ®d. 

Vol. II, part 1. The various campaigns of tu r, 

Ed . by J. Horovitz. P gnS ° f the Prophet. 

Vol. II, part 2 . Sickness and death of th« p„ . 
written on his death by various poets anH f , P u Ct ' Elegies 
of the Muslim jurists and readers of the n , bl0 S ra phies 
in Madinah during the Prophet's t;f a .- an w ^° lived 

death. Ed. by J. Schwally. i 912 . and ) ust after his 

in the Battle of Badr. Ed bv E q ^ tefugees wh ° took part 

M.H„ovte if d!*,;, P “ 2 of'Ws 

persons. eals w >th the same class of 

js'am as did not take pwUn^he Battl SU< ^ corwert s to 

'« Abyssinia, and l ater on ^ ®** le °* but migrated 

• by J. Lippert. 1906 . P r in the Battle of Uhud. 

Companions who 

y J- Lippert. 1908. he conquest o£ Mecca. Ed. 

Vol. V TV 

m Madinah. Ed^KV ^ Tabl Un ( Foll owers) who lived 
Vol. vi tv ’ Y ‘ Zettersteen. 1905. 

* Uri sts and Trad^fw^ eS Z* the Com P anions and the other 
E <L by K v 7 1StS Wh ° settled down and lived in Kufa 
Vol * ^ etterst een. 1909. 

other iuricfe^ ®*° 8 ra phies of the Companions and 

Meissner iq™ Traditioni sts who lived in Basra. Ed. by B. 

L*' lO. 

j^i y°^* 2. Biographies of the Companions and other 

s s and Traditionists of Baghdad, Syria, Egypt, Africa, etc. 

• b y E. Sachau. 1908. 

, V °L VIII. Biographies of the women narrators, including 
, e Companions and the Followers. Ed. by C. Brockelmarm, 
1904. 

In this great work, no definite common plan has been 
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11 articles But those on the Companions are 

followed in all the article,^ ^ ^ ^ 

Ser a s n anf mother's sides, the names of their wives and 
tatner s a conversion to Islam, the part 

taken^by thenHn the important events during the Prophet's 
lifetime the dates of their deaths, and other matters connected 
with their habits, and biographies which were considered by 
the Traditionists to be of importance. Of course, the reader 
is very often disappointed with regard to important 
biographical particulars which he might naturally have 
expected. But at the same time, he very often comes across 
important historical matters which he may not have expected. 
All these details, however, are entirely wanting in the articles 
on the later narrators, which do not exceed one or two 
sentences. Many of them are altogether blank, from which 
fact it has rightly been inferred that these parts were meant 
by Ibn Sa'd to serve as notes to be developed at some later 
date, had he not died before completing his work. 


As Prof. Sachau says, Ibn Sa'd has shown in his work 
impartiality and honesty, thoroughness and scrupulosity, 
objectivity and originality. 28 His impartiality and honesty 
have been generally acknowledged. Just as, in spite of being 
a Maula of the Hashimites, he took no part in their party 
politics, so in his articles on the various persons, he gave 
no expression to his personal relation to or prejudice for or 
against anyone, and recorded in simple, unvarnished style 
all that he knew and considered of importance about them. 
His thoroughness and attention to details are abundantly 
shown by his constant reference to the various versions of 
an event as well as to the differences among his authorities. 
His objectivity is illustrated by the total absence of irrelevant 
material in his work. His originality is shown by his sub¬ 
classification of the narrators according to the various 
provinces in which they lived, and the general statement of 
the Isnads of the various versions of an event before describing 
them, and the entire absence of them in certain parts, a* 1 
of which are ascribed to his own ingenuity. 29 He has been 
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compared by Sachau with Plutarch—the different • 
wor ks being due to the fact that Plutarch for a '? their 

li<* I" a lon S chain ° f biographers whose conTdb J* laSt 
,he art he had inherited, whereas Ibn Sa'H , ', buhons ‘° 
of the pioneers in the field. Q keen °ne 

Be that as it may, the Tabaqat of Ibn Cvh ■ 
earliest extant works on Asma' al-Rii„i " d 1S one of ‘be 
noHces of most of the important biographical 

important period in the histofv of troH n t rrat ° rS ° f the most 

of many-sided, valuable information T™' ** is 3 rich “bne 
of Islam. It may be described^ °", ab0Ut the earl V history 
-‘ant work on the subject but °" V “ m ° St lm Por‘am 
important works in Arabic 'literature 0 • 35 ° ne ° f the most 
beginning of the fourth century a h “ generaL Since ‘be 

nd° U b e W 3 lar 6 e “umber o/autho' “ *** been used as 

a "d biography. Al-BalaHh lo h B on Ara bian history 

a • aghdadi, Ibn al-Athir al-Naw . 32 ' Tabari ' 31 al-Khatib 

* a ” lm P or ‘ant source for ftT' and Ibn Ha ) ar33 u sed 
P pared an epitome of it a, he ‘ r works ' and al-Suyuti 

‘be narrators, it appears bio S ra Pbical dictionary 

Position in the Asma'al-R ija ,T have °«upied a unique 

d3SS dea “ only with particular other works of the Tabaqat 

particular classes of narrators. 

1TAB AL-TA'RIKH OF AL-BUKHARt 

lb n Sa'd\ T«u 

bari, W h 0 f ° Uowed b V ‘he works of 

kn°wi e( jg e abQu * d ‘o have possessed some biographical 

hree books on the h L i u ° f * raditions - H e compiled 
' ar 8 est of these is said 7 h " arrators in general The 
n °hces of mo l ld t0 have conta med the biographical 

man uscrip t of the book na " at0rS - But no complete 

° f * a re present ^ W " *° eX ‘ St ° nl y va rious parts 
the Da'irat a i_J d T 5 f rtaln Varies on the basis of which 

Of the book a an *' Hyderabad (India), has prepared a text 
kook, and published it. 

Beg Un B, ° sra P hical dictionaries of particular classes of narrators. 
6 n almost simultaneously with the biographical 
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dictionaries of the narrators in general, was the compilation 
of those of particular classes of them. The most important 
of them are :— 

i. those containing biographies of the Companions; 

ii. those containing biographies of narrators who lived 
in or visited any particular town or province; and 

iii. those containing biographies of narrators belonging 
to the various schools of jurists. 


i. THE BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARIES OF THE COMPANIONS 


These constitute the vital part of the Asma' al-Rijal. But 
no independent book on the subject appears to have been 
written before the third century of the Hijra, when the great 
traditionist, al-Bukhari, compiled the first independent 
biographical dictionary of the Companions 34 , which must 
have been mainly based on :— 


(a) Si rat literature; 

(b) numerous monographs relating to the various 
important events during the early period of the 
history of Islam; 


(c) a large number of traditions containing biographical 
material relating to the Companions, 

(d) and the earlier general works on the Asma' al-Rijal. 


,. Al-Bukhari was followed by numerous authors during 
the different periods in the history of Islam, who produced 

oim Ure *u n tKe sub ) ect Abu Ya '*a Ahmad b. 'ali (201- 
al ‘ Qasim ' Abd Allah al-Baghawi (213- 
317/828-929) the great Traditionist and copyist Abu Hafs 

.Y™ oot m (c ° mmon ‘y k ™wn as Ibn Shahin, 297- 
385/909-995), one of the most prolific writers of his tune 

(who spent more than 700 dirhams just on ink) 36 Abu 'Abd 

Allah Muhammad b. Yahya b. Manda (d. 301/913), Abu 

Nu aym Ahmad b. "Abd Allah (336-403/947-1012), who has 

been described as one of the best Traditionists, 37 Ibn 'Abd 
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al-Barr (368-463/978-1070) of Cordova a con*. 
al-Khatib al-Baghdadi, and the greatest Tr a . mporar y of 
toe in the West,» Abu Musa Muhammad h ° f 1x18 

581/1107-1185), and many others produced an (501 * 
literature on the biographies of the . ext ensive 

TU i, r lIie 'companions 

The results of the researches of all th 
collected together in the seventh cent, Scholars were 

known historian and Traditionist ,3 by the w ell- 

(555-630/1160-1230) in his book ' uld f!?™ Ibn 

based mainly on the works of Ibn Mand ^l ' Which was 
Musa and Ibn Abd a i_n , , Manda - Abu Nu'avm Ah„ 

biographies of only m^Corn ° Se COntait «d the 

supplement was written by 5bn F^ 10nS ' and ‘° whi * a 

^graphical notices of ab *t !?' ^ c °"‘ a ined the 

Companions). 39 ib n al . A , ut th e same number of 

sources blindly. A ‘ hlr ' hoWe ver, does not follow Ms 

‘ n the intr oduction the cM f 
term Sahah- d lts S enera l plan Ibn ^ Sources 

Prophet a 6aVe a sho « sketch of tb t defined *e 

°l7,554 r n P Ut to gether in alphabetical 10gra P b y °f the 
through K° mpani ° ns ' some °f P whom w a 61 ^ bio S ra P hi es 

he getat mde P^nt Tntb by hlm 

their ly gave the names of th * the vanous articles 

sS? 

f nera °y a Ppreci y ated Pe and 10nS ^ h ^ USd al ~ Gh ^ls 

\ Stable authority , ac «Pted by the Traditionists as 
al -Nawawi al nk^ ^ ltS sub ) ect Several biographers—* 
Pre P a red epitomes abl ' it t Qushayri ' ^Suyuti, and others t 

the Hifaby tmnr" ^ f °' l0Wed in the nin ‘h century of 
viz fk r , more comprehensive work on thp Y * 

Abu alF^if Tam ’ yiz a, - Sahaba - Its author, Shihab aUy~ 
14481 dlb ’ AU Ibn Ha < ar ul' Asqalani (773-852/ ’iv? 
) was the greatest literary figure of his time, h! was 
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born in old Cairo in 773. He lost both his mother and k- 
father (who was a jurist) when he was a mere infant u* 
was brought up by one of his relatives, who was a business 
man. But the little orphan was endowed by nature with 
strong intellectual powers and great tenacity of purpose l n 
spite of great difficulties in his way, he stuck to his literar 
pursuits, and soon excelled in Arabic language and literature 
as well as in all the various Islamic sciences and Arabic 
calligraphy. To Hadith particularly he devoted a considerable 
part of his life. For 10 years he sat for its sake at the f ee t 
of the well known Traditionist, Zayn al-Din 'Iraqi (725-806/ 
1351-1404) who had reintroduced into the teaching of 
traditions, the old method of Imla' (dictation), and had 
brought the study of Hadith back to its former glory. Having 
finished his studies, Ibn Hajar settled down in Cairo in 1403 
and devoted himself to the service of Hadith and the 
connected sciences. His authority as a traditionist was 
recognized by his contemporaries, and he was appointed 
professor in several educational institutions. He also served 

as a judge — a post he accepted after refusing it several 
times. He died in 852/1404. 

He left about 150 of his incomplete and complete 
compositions and compilations, which show his versatile 
genius. The Fath al-Bari, a commentary on Sahih al-Bukhari, 
is described as a work which repaid the great debt owed 

y the literary world of Islam for six centuries to the great 
work of al-Bukhari. 

In the Isaba, Ibn Hajar put together the results of the 
labours of all his predecessors in the field of the biographies 
of the Companions, criticising them in certain cases, and 
adding to them the results of his own researches. He divided 
his book into four parts:_ 

Part I. Such persons as are mentioned in any tradition- - 
genuine or fair or weak—directly or indirectly, to 
Companions. 

Part II. Such persons as were too young when t 
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pr0 phet died, but were bom during his life-time in th. ( 

0 f the Companions, which leads to the presurrmh. .! famil y 
fulfilled the necessary conditions of beine ^ they 

Part Ill. Such persons as are known to hav^r 1 
before and after the advent of Islam, but 1Ved b oth 

have ever associated with the Prophet Th 316 known 1° 

known to have been Companions, are neverth neve r 

in some of the works on the lives of th. r h ess "mentioned 
because they lived in the same period asTem 0 ™' Simply 
Part IV. This part contains the tv 

pkov.nce " T0WN 0I! 

‘9 »»«i o, which Th ty I, IfZ “ where 

dictionaries is l arge . Not 1, SIted ' Tbe "umber of such 
almost every important tow/ h /° St ® U the P rovin «s, but 
several biographers who n' ^ " 0t °" ly ° ne or two but 
“ f ever y important Edition / *° 8et ^ ^ bi °8 ra P hi «> 

lve d in it or visited , t ° r man ° f letters who either 
Damascus A mi„ u I,' MeCCa ' Madinah ' Basra, Kufah, Wasit, 
AIe PPo BaaKH ^ Ch/ Alexandna ' Qayrawan, Cordova, MausU 
Historians 1,// Isfahan ' Bukhara, Merv, etc. all had their 

and biographers of their men of letters. 41 

Polit^r^ ° f theSe P rovincial historians dealt with the 
m . i histor y of these provinces. Many of them dealt 
a m y wit b the biographies of their men of letters in general 
those of the narrators and the Traditionists in particular. 
a ny of the early biographical dictionaries, which contained 
e biographies of the important Muslim scholars of particular 
^ a ces (since their conquest by the Muslims till the time of 
compilers), are supplemented by their successors with 
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those of the eminent men of the later periods down to almost 
modern times. 

One of the most important works of this type is al-Khatib 
al-Baghdadi's Ta'rikh Baghdad , which is the earliest 
biographical dictionary of the men of letters—principally 
Traditionists—who either belonged to, or delivered lectures 
in, the great metropolis. 42 

Al-Khatib al-Baghdadi (392-463 A.H.), whose full name 
was Abu Bakr Ahmad b. 'Ali, was the son of a Khatib of 
a village near Baghdad. He was bom in the year 392/1002, 
and began the study of Hadith at the age of 11. He acquired 
his knowledge of it at the various centres of learning in 
Mesopotamia, Syria, Arabia, and Persia; and soon he gained 
excellence in the various Islamic sciences, particularly, the 
Asma' al-Rijal and Hadith. He delivered lectures on Hadith 
in Damascus, Baghdad and other places, and some of his 
teachers (e.g. al-Azhari and al-Barqani) accepted him as an 
authority on traditions, and received them from him. Finally, 
he settled down in Baghdad, where his authority on Hadith 
was recognized by the caliph al-Qa'im and his minister Ibn 
Maslanma (d. 450/1058), who ordered that no preacher 
should narrate in his sermon any tradition that had not been 
approved by al-Khatib al-Baghdadi. Here he read out almost 
all his books to his students, and here he died in 463/1071. 

His life in Baghdad had not been altogether uneventful. 
During the revolt of al-Basasiri (450/1058) by whom Ibn 
Maslama was killed, al-Khatib also suffered much. He had 
to leave the town and wander about in Syria for some time; 
and when after the execution of the rebel he returned to 
Baghdad in 451, he suffered at the hands of the Hanbalites— 
on account of his leaving the Hanbali school and joining the 
Shafi'ite school, and also on account of his liberal views 
towards the Asha'irah and the Scholastic philosophers. Many 
treatises against him by the Hanbalites, are mentioned by 
Haji Khalifa, Al-Khatib, however, had been fortunate h 1 
having attained all his great desires—namely, (1) to read out 
his great History of Baghdad to his students in that town/ 
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d (2) to be buried by the side of the grave of al-Bishr 
Jftofi (150-227/767-841). Klshr 

Al-Khatib compiled 56 large and small books and treatises 
. Us‘ of which is given by Yaqut in his Mu'jam al-Udaba '« 

most ™P° rtant of these works in his Ta'rikh Baghdad 
ta this monumental work (which he read out to his students 
in the year 461), having given the topography of BasrhdaH 
toafa and al-Mada'in (Ptesiphon), which has been fully 

, ^ nge in his leamed ^ok on Baghdad 
al-Khahb compiled together the biographies of 7mi g ' 

men and women (chiefly Tr,,-lu; ? f P , f 7831 enunent 
in Baghdad, or whf^f^Tf ^ ei ‘ her b ° r " 
delivered lectures (on traditions) He h*™ PlaC6S and 

important visitors to the citv He v ** ° desCrlbed some 

dates of death, and certain othl l beir names ' kun V a , 
•he opinions of important TraHV ‘"graphical matters, and 
In th P Tradition,sts about their reliability. 

Pode of placeTThT'co 0* Va " OUS atHcle8 ' al ' Khatib Save 
those having the na "\P ani °os. They were followed by 

al Phabetical orde r " ( ^ Uhammad - *e other articles! 

known% v th " aS ^ The artideS th °^ who 

the end. ^ T Unyfl/ and on women, were put at 

H «di(h Ind t Khatlb showed his vast knowledge of 

‘mpartialitv a a & ASm<> al ' Rl > al - and also demonstrated his 
of his in( ty nd critlcal acumen. He always gave the source 

the rpli a K°i r I natl0n/ and Very often discussed (in his notes) 
reeeiv au ° f the traditions quoted, and of the reports 
k . . b y be tried to determine the facts without 

judice or partiality. 44 

Al-Khatib's description of Imam Ahmad and al-Shafi/i 
* S faster of the Traditionists' and "crown of the jurists' 
Respectively)— for which he has been criticised—does not 
a Ppear to be unfair. He was generally accepted as trustworthy, 
*ad was regarded as the greatest traditionist of his time in 
the East— as his contemporary of Cordova (Ibn 'Abd al-Barr) 
Vvas taken as the greatest Traditionist of his time in the West. 
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Al-Khatib had brought his dictionary down to 450 A.H. 
His successors continued the work after him. Al-Sam'ani 
(506-562/1113-1167), al-Dubaythi (558-637/1163-1239), ib n 
al-Najjar (578-643/1183-1245) and others wrote supplements 
to his book, compiling biographies of eminent men of 
Baghdad right up to their own times. 45 

HISTORY OF DAMASCUS BY IBN a l-'ASAKIR 

The entire plan of the History of Baghdad was followed 
by Ibn al'Asakir in his huge biographical dictionary of the 
eminent men of Damascus in 80 volumes, a work which 
excited the wonder and admiration of the later writers. 

Ibn al-'Asakir, whose full name was Abu al-Qasim 'Ali 
b. al-Hasan b. Hibat Allah b. *Abd Allah b. al-Husayn, was 
born in a respectable and literary family in Damascus in 499/ 
1105. His father, his brother, his son and his nephew are all 
described by al-Subki^ as Traditionists of some eminence. 
Some of his predecessors also appear to have taken part in 
the campaigns against the Crusaders, which gave him the 
title of Ibn al- Asakir, by which he is generally known. Ibn 
al- Asakir, having prosecuted his early studies with his father 
and other teachers in Damascus, travelled widely and visited 
all the important centres of Hadith learning, a long list of 
which is given by al-Subki in his Tabaqat. He sat at the feet 
of more than 1300 teachers of Hadith, of whom more than 
80 belonged to the fair sex. Finally, he settled down at 
Damascus, his native town, where he devoted himself wholly 
to the service of Hadith and the connected subjects, compiling 
books and treatises, and delivering lectures on them in the 
college which had been founded for him by the great general 
and jurist, Nur al-Din Muhammad al-Zanji, who had offered 
him several posts which he refused. He died in 571/H 75 ' 

His keen intellect, sharp and retentive memory vast 
knowledge of traditions, sincerity and piety, and Ids devotion 
to traditions and the sciences of tradition were acknowledge 
by all his contemporaries. His successors also regarded 
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as one of the greatest and most reliable Traditionist of his 
lime. (To this the traditions related by him in praise of 
Damascus must be an exception). 

He compiled a large number of important works; a lone 
list of his works is given by Yaqut in the Mu'jam al-Udaba' & 

Many of these are still preserved in various libraries in rtm 
Hast and in the West. 


The most important and most voluminous of his works 

is the History of Damascus. Its compilation was taken ud at 

the request of a friend of the author. But the work could 

not be continued on account of certain anxieties and sad 

events. The excessive desire of Nur al-Din al-Zanji, however 

to see the work completed, induced the author to complete 
it during his old age. 48 complete 


In this book, after giving a short history of Syria in 

brilT u? ° f Damascus in P«ticular, a.^ after stating 
bn fly the superiority of Syria to other places on the bas.! 

in nZT n i Tf eXt0lling Syria in 8 eneral and Damascus 

aft “ describin 8 it® Prophets and monasteries, 
n al-Asakir collected together the biographies of the 

Tradit" • T!" r d women of various classes (chiefly 
ihonists) who either lived in or visited Damascus. The 

ographical part begins with the articles on those whose 

ames are Ahmad, which are headed by a short biography 

al k e u ro P bet °t Islam. In the arrangement of all the articles, 
pnabetical order in the names has been observed without 
any preference being given to any class of men. At the end 
are added the articles on men whose names are not known 
according to the alphabetical order of their kunya. There are 
followed by those on the eminent women in the same order 
as in the case of men. 


Like al-Khatib al-Baghdadi and Ibn al-'Asakir, various 
other Traditionists and historians collected together the 
biographies of men of letters in general, and of the narrators 
in particular, of various other towns. Ibn Manda (d. 301/ 
911) and Abu Nu'aym (336/403) of Isfahan collected together 
the biographies of the narrators who belonged to their 
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fnwn 49 and the work of the latter is preserved in the libraries 

S aUput Consume ( 32I . 

405 / 933 - 1014 ) compiled those of the narrators w o belonged 
to Nishapur, which has been admired by al-Subki. Abu 
al-Qasim 'Umar b. Ahmad al-'Uqayli, generally known as Ibn 
al-'Adim (588-660/1191-1262) collected together the 
biographies of eminent men, including a large number of 
Traditionists, of Aleppo in about 30 volumes. It was 
supplemented by his different successors. 52 Abu Sa'd 
al-Sam'ani (506-562/1113-1167) compiled a biographical 
dictionary mainly of the Traditionists of Merv in 20 volumes. 53 
The Traditionists of Wasit, of Kufa, of Basra, of Hirat, and 
Qazwin and of many other towns found their biographers 
in Ibn al-Dubaythi 54 (558-637/1162-1239), Ibn al-Najjar, 55 
Ibn Shabba 56 (173-263 / 789-876), Ibn al-Bazzaz, 57 and i 
al-Rafi /58 respectively. 


in 


Over and above the biographical dictionaries of the 
Traditionists and narrators living in particular towns, there 
were also collected together the biographies of the narrators 
living in certain provinces—e.g. Andalusia, Africa, San'a, 

Egypt, Khurasan, etc.—by Ibn al-Fardi, Ibn Bashkwal, 
al-Humaydi and others. 
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part dealing 


This new-edition of the Tabaqat had been an object of keen study by a 
crowd of students of the Asma' al-Riyal for more than three centuries, as 
is shown by its Ljaza and Isnad found in its various manuscripts which 
have come down to us. But since about the end of the eighth century 
A H., on account of its enormous size and the appearance of many short 
and handier books on the various branches of Asma' al-Rijal, the interest 
in it began to decline, and at last its copies became scarce, No complete 
manuscripts of the book are now known to exist (ZDMG, xxiii, 611). 
But this decline of literary interest in the history and sciences of Islam 
in the Islamic world itself has been made up for by the interest of the 
modem European Orientalists in the ancient and mediaeval history and 
literature of the East, who during the last two centuries have rendered 
greater literary service to its literature than its own people. The Tabaqat 
of Ibn Sa'd also did not escape their searching attention. Among them. 
Dr. Sprenger and Prof. Wustenfeld had been the first to realize the great 
importance of the Book of Classes. They published articles describing its 
manuscripts and inviting the Orientalists' attention to its value as a source 
for the early history of Islam (Ibid, iv,) They used it as an important source 
for their own work. Other Orientalists also—e.g. Sir William Muir and 
Th. Noldeke—demonstrated its great value by drawing upon it in their 
works. But a thorough and minute study of Ibn Sa'id was reserved for 
another German scholar, Otto Loth, who published in 1869 his masterly 
treatise, Das Classenbuch des Ibn Sa'ds, and a scholarly article on the Origin 
and Meaning of Tabaqat (ZDMG, xxiii, 593-614), describing the Gotha and 
the Berlin manuscripts of the book, the nature of their contents, the origin 
and history of the Tabaqat class of biographical dictionaries, and the place 
of the work of Ibn Sa'd among them, and discussing its importance as 
a rich mine of valuable material concerning the history of Islam. It was 
Loth who paved the way for the edition of this huge book. 

But its enormous size prevented its edition and publication for a long 
time. For 18 years after the publication of the treatises of Loth, no one 
thought of editing or publishing the book. It was in June 1887 that the 
Prussian Academy of Science resolved to publish the work, and put Prof. 
Sachau in charge of it. Sachau took it up with his usual zeal and energy. 
Within a year, other manuscripts of the book which had not been known 
to Loth were discovered five (5). They were all collected together with 
the help of scholars, librarians and Government officials, and in 1898 their 
collation and edition was begun by a distinguished enthusiastic band of 
German scholars. In 1904 the 8th and the 3rd volumes of the great book 
were published. The other volumes followed, and the publication of the 
7th volume in 1918 completed the edition of the text. 

Thus by the supreme aid of the great literary interest of the Prussian 
Academy of Sciences under the guiding influence and active sympathy 
of Prof. Sachau, with the help of various libraries in the East and the 
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West, and the continuous efforts of about a dozen German Orientali t 
the great Book of Classes was published over some 20 years (On s<) S 
more recent indices of the book which have appeared since 1920, see th* 
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CHAPTER 8 


The Sciences of Tradition -Contd. 

(‘Ulum al-Hadith) 

CRITICISM AND TECHNIQUES OF HADITH 

Side by side with Hadith literature/ there also developed 
the methods of criticism and the techniques of Hadith . It is 
natural for a reasonable person who may receive the report 
of an event in which he may be interested, to inquire about 
the character and reliability of the reporter as well as the 
likelihood of the event which has been reported to him. In 
the Qur an, at any rate, we find a clear indication of the 
criticism of the reporters of an event as well as of the 
likelihood of its having taken place. It emphasised the 
principle of the criticism of the reporters of an event in verse 
XLIX, 6: O you who believe! If an unrighteous person comes 
to you with a report, look carefully into it." The principle 
of the plausibility of a statement has also been indicated in 
the Qur an in several places. The accusation against 'A'ishah 
has been described as an evident falsehood, 1 because her 
character was above all suspicion. The Our'an has also 
rejected as unreasonable and unfounded, the theory of the 
sonship of Ezra and of Jesus, which was asserted by the Jews 
and Christians. 2 

The Prophet (Muhammad) also criticised many of the 
reporters, and derided the superstitious beliefs of the Jews 
and of the pagan Arabs as unreasonable and foolish. 

After the Prophet's death, when his Ahadith were sought 
after and were reported bv many of his Companions, several 
Companions criticised some of the reporters and rejected 
some of their reports. 'Ali said about the report of a Hadith 
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by Mu'qil b. Sinan that he could not accept the report of 
an uncultured, slovenly Bedouin. 5 Umar b. al-Khattab said 
in the presence of many Companions that he could not give 
up the Book of God and the practices of His Prophet because 
of the report of a woman (Fatimah bint Qays), for no one 
could tell whether she was right or wrong, and whether she 
remembered (what she reported) or had forgotten. 4 Arrunar 
b. Yasir once reported a Hadith of the Prophet with regard 
to Tayamntum in an assembly of the Companions in which 
'Umar b. al-Khattab was also present. On hearing the Hadith , 
Umar said to 'Ammar : "Fear God." 5 This shows that 'Umar 
did not accept what 'Ammar had reported. The Sahih of 
Muslim contains a report in which Ibn 'Abbas criticised 
numerous 'judgements' of 'Ali b. Abi Talib. 6 When Mahmud 
b. al-Rabi' reported in an assembly of the Companions that 
the Prophet had said that he who professed that there was 
no God but Allah would not be put into hellfire, Abu Ayyub 
al-Ansari remarked that he did not think that the Prophet 
had ever said any such thing. 7 Many other instances of the 
criticism of the reporters of Hadith by their fellow-Companions 
(e.g. A ishah, 'Umar b. al-Khattab, Ibn 'Abbas and others) 
may be easily gathered from works on Hadith and the Asma' 
al-Rijal. These criticisms of the Companions against one 
another show that they were not above criticism. As a matter 
of fact, according to the principles accepted by most of the 
Sunni Muslim scholars, no one except the Prophets is 
infallible. And even the Prophets are liable to commit 
mistakes in matters which do not concern the religions 
revealed to them. 

The practice of criticising the Ahadith of the Prophet and 
their reporters (by the Companions) was followed by the 
Traditionists of the later generations. Shu'ba b. al-Hajjaj, 
Yahya b. Sa'id al-Qattan, 'Ali b. al-Madini, Ahmad b. Hanbal 
and many other Traditionists criticised the reporters of the 
Hadith , pointed out their character, and established the 
degree of their reliability. Thus there developed in Arabic two 
important branches of literature: (1) 71m Riwayat al-Hadith , 
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which is also called Mustalah al-Hadith (the scie 
narration or techniques of Hadith ); (2) 7/m al-jarh W all'll 
(the science of criticism of the reporters). 

1 . The earliest treatise received bv m ■ 

connected with ihe Rimnyni, m.nsmi.sion of 2*7'"l" 

A-D.). Which S it 
with the jurisprudence of the Shafi'i system of id , 

It was followed by the wnrVc \ * u Islamic law. 

al-Ramhurmuzi (d. cr 350/961) i H u* U , Muhammad 
A i NT , , /yfol), al-Hakim (d 403/ini'}'i 

fl 02 1071i ym H ( /1038) and ° f al -KhaUb al-BaSdadi 

(1002-1071) who systematized the mathr A u 

predecessors, in his Kitab al-Kifamh He u ( * Cnbed b Y hls 

'Iyad (d. 1139) and Abu Hafs each S by Qadi 

on the subject. After th ru * whom wrote a treatise 

compiled together the resulTof the wtrSof alUhe!^ 2 ^ 

^Xsth^ c V. dding t0 them —« STSS 

Was followed by num n ° Wn *** Wum a, ' Hadlth - He 

Kathir (1302-13^21 W " terS ° n the sub ) ect . like Ibn 

which s al-SaS' ^ ° therS - 8 The Fath “Mughith, 

and c “ tary ° n the w** ° f 

of al-Nawawi ro • ' wblch ls a commentary on the Taqrib 
al-Hadith. exhaustive treatment of 7/m Ktwayat 

necessary 3 for Tf ° therS h3Ve described the qualifications 

transmit i transmitter of Hadith as follows "He (the 
transm tter) must be of firm fai(h weU knQwn ^ 

contents^h ^ re P orted ' He sh °uld understand its 

affem n, ■ , 0U d know bow a change in expression may well 
w . V u , ldCaS ex P ressed therein. He should report verbatim 
a 6 ^ earnt ^ rom his teachers, and not narrate in his own 
Wor s the sense of what he had heard. He must possess a 
retentive memory and should remember his book well, if he 
reported from it. He should refrain from citing the authority 
°f those whom he met, to authenticate things which he had 
not learned from them. His report must be in agreement with 
what had been reported by those who were recognized to 
have a good memory, if they also transmitted these reports. 9 
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All the authorities on the subject (the Traditionists as 
well as the jurists) are unanimously of the opinion that a 
transmitter of a tradition, in order to be acceptable, must 
be of firm faith, mature age and proved integrity, and have 
a good memory. He must be well-versed in the method of 
learning, preserving and transmitting the traditions. He must 
be thoroughly conversant with the names, careers and 
characters of the earlier reporters of traditions, as well as 
with the various classes of them and their defects and special 
characteristics. 

The writers on the subject have divided the traditions, 
into three classes, according to the degree of their reliability 
based on the perfection or imperfection of the chain of their 
transmitters, the freedom of their texts from hidden defects, 
and their acceptance or rejection by the Companions, the 
Followers and their Successors. 

These three classes are : (i) the Sahih 10 or Genuine; (i) 
the Hasan or the Fair; and (iii) the Da'if or the Weak. The 
Weak traditions have been subdivided according to the 
number of defects in their reports or in the texts of the reports 
themselves. These subdivisions fall into several categories, e.g. 
the mu'allaq (the suspended), the maqtu' (interrupted), the 
munqati (broken), the nutrsal (incomplete), the Musahhaf (a 
tradition having a mistake in Isnad or in the text), the Shad 
(a tradition with a reliable Isnad but contrary to another 
similarly attested tradition), the Maudu' (the forged), etc. 
These and other techniques of Hadith have been fully 
explained and discussed in the works on 'Ulum al-Hadith. 
But the authorities on the subject differ from one another 
in their interpretation of some of these technical terms. Some 
of these different interpretations have been explained by 

fl'Sakhaw! and al-Suyuti in their works which have already 
been mentioned. 

The writers on ‘Ulum al-Hadith have also described the 
methods of learning, preserving, teaching and writing down 
the traditions in book form. They have also described the 
methods of collating the manuscripts with their original 
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copies as well as other matters connected with the subject 

2 ' '''Yitf ru a '' Tal ' dil ^ ^ °f critk ™ of the 
reporters of Hadith). This science forms a very important Dart 

of Asma' al-Rijal, which has been already dealt with in some 

detail- 11 A short but complete description of its origin and 

development has been given by -al-Jaza'iri. 12 


, ^ 35 Wdl aS the ) u ™ts, however, have 

also divided the traditions according to the number of their 

transmitters during the first three generations of the Muslims 

into: (i) the Mutavatir; (ii) the Mashhur; and (iii) the dL 

The Mautawatir are the traditions which have been 
transmitted throughout the first three generations of the 
us ims y sue a large number of transmitters as cannot 

lilflvivnro , • , ^ hood. There is a 

difference of opinion about the number of the transmitters 

of th S M y 01 ^c 8 dUring 6aCh ° f the first three generations 
of the Muslims. Some authorities fix it at seven, some at forty, 

e a seventy, and some at a much higher number. 14 Very 

e , W ° \ 6 trad ‘hons received by us belong to the category 

0 e Mutawatir. They have been collected together by 

3 uyuti in his al-Azha al-Mutanathirah fi al-Akhbar 

M-Mutawatirah. 15 


e Mashhur are the traditions which, having been 
mnsmitted originally in the first generation by two, three 
°r four transmitters, were later on transmitted on their 
authority, by a large number of transmitters in the next two 
generations. Such traditions are also called the Mustafid. To 
|his class belong a large number of traditions which are 
included in all the collections of Ahadith and constitute the 
main foundations of Islamic law. 

The Ahad are the traditions which were transmitted 
during the first three generations of the Muslims by one to 
four transmitters only. 

The traditions have been also subdivided into two classes 
: 0) those that were narrated by all their transmitters 
verbatim, the expressions used by all of them being identical. 
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and (ii) those traditions the contents of which were reported 
by their transmitters in their own words. 


THE LEGAL IMPORTANCE OF TRADITIONS 

The legal importance of all these three classes of haditions 
has been discussed in works on Islamic Jurisprudence. The 
first two classes are recognized by all the important Sunni 
jurists as the second most important source of Islamic law 
since the life-time of the Prophet. The last of them, i.e. the 
Ahad, has been accepted as superior to Qiyas (Analogy) by 
all the important Sunni schools of Islamic law, except that 
of Imam Malik, who gives superiority over the Ahad traditions 
to Qiyas. 

As a matter of fact, the acceptance of Hadith as a source 
of Islamic law is advocated in the Qur'an which says : 
"Whatever the Apostle gives to you, take it; and whatever 
he forbids, abstain from it." 16 The Prophet also very often 
emphasised the importance of his Hadith for his followers. 17 
He as well as his immediate successors took a knowledge 
of Hadith into consideration while appointing the state 
officials. According to Darimi, whenever any legal case came 
to Abu Bakr, he looked into the Qur'an and decided the case 
according to it, if he found it there. But if he did not find 
it in the Qur'an, he referred to the practice of the Prophet 
and decided the case accordingly. If he failed to find it there 
also, he inquired from the other Companions about it; and 
if they informed him of any decision of the Prophet in the 
matter, he thanked God and decided the case accordingly. 
But if the Companions failed to cite any decision of the 
Prophet, Abu Bakr collected the leaders of the people, and 
sought their advice; and after they had arrived at an agreed 
decision, he gave his verdict according to it. 18 

The same was the practice of 'Umar also. Whenever any 
question of law came to him for decision and he failed to 
find any authority for it in the Qur'an, he inquired from his 
fellow Companions whether they knew any Hadith on the 
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subject. If they reported any relevant tradition and also 
produced sufficient evidence in their support, he accepted 
the tradition and gave his judgment according to it. He asked 
an assembly of the Companions (when the problem of the 
delivery of a dead child by a woman on account of beine 
attacked by another woman arose) to relate to him anv 
HaiHh on the subject, which they might know. Mughira 
related a Had.th on the subject. 'Umar asked him to brine 
a witness to support him in his narration. Muhammad b 
Maslama supported Mughira. 'Umar then accepted the 
Had,th and decided the case accordingly.” Many similar 
cases are mentioned in the Hadith works, e.g. the fixation 
o the number of f akbir in the finaza-przyer, the imposition 
of the poll-tax on the Zoroastrians, 30 the use of tayammum ■ 
in e case of night-pollution. 31 In all these cases, Ahadith 
were sought out and laws were laid down according to them. 

There were also cases which were decided by the 
ompanions according to their own opinion 22 ( Ra'iy ), if they 
were ignorant of any Hadith on the subject. But they changed 
their decisions as soon as they came to know of it. There 
are reported cases in which Companions like Abu al-Darda' 
and Abu Sa id al-Khudri migrated from a place because some 
of the people living there preferred their own personal 
opinions to the traditions which were related to them. 23 


Of course, there were cases in which 'Umar and some 
other Companions, on being told of a Hadith on any subject, 
did not follow it and gave their judgement against its obvious 
sense and according to their own opinion. During the 
caliphate of 'Umar, there arose the important problem of the 
right to the fifth part of the booty for the relatives of the 
Prophet. The Prophet's practice was in its favour. It was 
discussed for several days in an assembly of the Companions, 
and after a long discussion 'Umar decided against the 
practice of the Prophet and what was considered to be the 
command of the Qur'an. 24 For he held that the verses of 
th Our'an and the basic Islamic principle did not justify 
the continuance of the practice of the Prophet after his 
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death. 25 There are mentioned several other cases of this typ e 
in Hadith works. But a close scrutiny of all these cases shows 
that the Hadith of the Prophet was not rejected altogether. 
It was either differently interpreted, or the memory and the 
understanding of the reporters were questioned. 

The Muslim doctors, however, have discussed the basic 
problem of the nature and character of the words and deeds 
of the Prophet. Many of them are of the opinion that every 
word and action of the Prophet is of a religious character 
and must be literally followed by every Muslim. Others 
differentiate between what he said or did as a Prophet and 
what he said and did as an ordinary man. Some of the 
Muslim doctors are of the opinion that what he said or did 
as an ordinary man has no religious character and, therefore, 
need not be followed by all the Muslims. For the Prophet 
himself said: "\ am a human being. When I command you 
to do anything concerning your religion, then accept it; and 
when I recommend to you to do anything on account of my 
personal opinion, then you should know that I am also a 
human being. 26 This means that the latter recommendation 
may or may not be accepted. These personal actions and likes 
and dislikes of the Prophet also are of two classes : (i) those 
which are restricted to him only, on account of his being in 
a privileged position as a prophet;(ii) and those which may 
be followed by other Muslims also. 


AH the orthodox Muslim jurists, however, are unanimously 
of the opinion that every tradition of the Prophet which is 
proved to be reliable according to the canons laid down by 
them and is of a religious character, is of great legal 
importance, second only to that of the Qur'an. In this there 
is no difference of opinion between the Traditionists and 
those who are known as Ashab al-Raiy (the eople of 

opinion). All the important Muslim Jurists belonging to the 
first three generations of the Muslims preferred the traditions 
to Qiyas. As a matter of fact, many of them refused to express 
their own opinion on legal matters in cases in which no 
tradition was known to them. 27 The practices followed by 
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,he Companions were also accepted as legal authoritv h u 
Muslims of the next two generations, because thev Y V the 
presumed that they must have been based on the 
and the practices of the Prophet, which were , rrl , ° ns 
followed by the Companions after due u P u lously 

was the basis of the principle followed bv , derat, ° n ' This 

accepting the practices of the Companion/ Imam Malik in 
legal authority. P s as an important 

But the important Muslim ■ • 
themselves about the leeaT s InTf ' UnStS differed among 
‘bout the reliability of wW ch fh ^^ ° f th0Se 

Jass of T T ° «* 

Hamfa and Imam Malik did not ™ .” tegor y- Im am Abu 
belonging to this category as s/ $lder a11 ^ traditions 
pre erred Qiy fls to a „ ^ tradj P " 10r Q'J"*- Imam Malik 
by the practices of the Com ' whlch were not backed 

;» h», mp Z^Z F TZ‘‘" d 7 

5 the practice of 'Umar h i n and re i ccted others as 
jwnnection with ordinary mattel^h “ ^ aCCepted 

of in3* aCumen and instinct of th 6 W3S satlsfied about 
° ntricate legal problems h P * f re P orter - But in cases 
su PPorted by clrcumsTam / 61 ^^ them ' unles * ‘hey were 
Principles. rcu mstantial evidence and basic IslZTc 

lr c "ses ! ' S He a hl s P td ed r t ed Ahad *««**»» to 
7 quoting a larep n u * d *° P rove lt in all his works 

*‘" 8le indlv iduals were^ccenLdT 8 /" Wh ‘ Ch the re P orts of 
ter him - by many of the cl^ ** ° phe * himself and ' 

b ^eenthe*ri 0 u b s e orrd th c ^ difference of 

,S n °t with reeard t ih ° X ™" SCh °° ls of Muslim la w 
(9s a n important acceptance of Hadith in general 

Particulars < SOUrce ° f Islamic law) ' but about a 
‘bree „„„ , SS ° f lb U has been alread y shown that the first 
s urrtan f e * atlons of the Muslims treated those Ahadith and 
and ( the Pro P het ' which they considered to be reliable 
s of religious importance, to be the second important 
Urce of Islamic laws. It is, therefore, unwarranted to assert 
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that the Ahadith were not considered as an important source 
of Islamic law during the classical period (as a modern 
European orientalist has tried to prove. 2 ) 


THE PRINCIPLES OF CRITICISM OF HADITH 

The Traditionists and the jurists have developed some 
sound principles for the criticism of Hadith . These principles 
are described in the Works on Usui al-Hadith and Jurisprudence, 
and some of them may also be gathered from the works on 
the Maudu'at and the Asma al-Rijal. 

As every Hadith consists of two parts—(i) the Isnad (the 
chain of narrators) and (ii) the Matn (the text)—the principles 
of the criticism of Hadith may also be classified into two 
categories (i) those relating to the Isnad, and (ii) those relating 
to the text. 

(i) The criticism of the Isnad, its origin and earliest 
application to Hadith , and its development, the origin and 
development of biographical literature in connection with it, 
and other connected matters (including the necessary 
qualifications of the narrators) have already been discussed 
in detail. The principles of its criticism, which are based on 
them, may be summarized as follows :_ 

(a) Every Hadith must be traced back to its original 
reporter through a continuous chain of transmitters, whose 
identity, unquestionable character and high qualities of mind 
and heart must have been established. 

(b) Every Hadith reporting an event which took place 
every now and then in the presence of a large number of 

people, must have been originally reported by several 
narrators. 

It is on account of these principles that a large number 
of traditions, which do not follow them, have been rejected 
by all the important Traditionists, and are included in the 
works on the Maudu'at. An example of this class is the Hadith 
reported by Abu Hurayra alone, that the Prophet used to 
recite Bismillah loudly in all his prayers. 30 Another exampl e 
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is the Hadith (said to have been reported by Abu Bakr alonei 
which says that, at the time of the Call for prayers the 
Muslims kissed their thumbs when the Prophet's nam ’ 
recited. Each of these traditions was rejected bv TiT 
Traditionists because it was reported by a single r 7 
whereas the events reportedly took place several 
day in the presence of a large nuLer oTmus^ ^ 

of the actuaf genuinenesf oLtheLet ouT™' is , no proof 
which they are attached 31 Arr a- * th ® tradltions to 
-n if the Isnad is faultless the t ? ^ Traditio ™ts, 
al-Jauzi has appreciated and quotedLh ^ be 3 f ° rgery ' Ibn 
a Hadith contrary to reason e , e remark : 'If you find 
to be correctly reported or " ° h3S been estab Hshed 

J*. y° u should Low that thaTh^ prmci P les ' 

h al-Tayyib is reported to ^ for S ed -' 32 Abu Bakr 

the for § a d character of a trad V ^ that U is P^of of 

common experience; or if t L ** agamst reason and 

°. *h e Qur'an or the Mu * * CMltrary to the explicit text 
fr')* or if it contatas the tra<UtioM ° r the C ~us 

Li" 8 Place 111 the presence tfTl ° f “ important ev ent 
^ ereas it has been reported L 56 nUmber of P a °Ple< 

‘ tla ys down severe m ^^ by a sm S le individual; or if 

high rewards for insignificant f ° r , minor faulta , or promises 
f V6n several example! of fort T a A1JHakim has 

° Utld Isnads. 34 Al-Su VU ti t S WCak traditions having 

found weak or K d a ad e r rked Very *e« 

has given several eStnl ^ W « h SOUnd Isnadsi a "d 
e only sure guidanrp +■ ° tbem * a m atter of fact, 

of a traditionf s (as rent W !i det T nination of the genuineness 
a faculty that il a ^ ked by 11)11 al ‘Mahdi and Abu Zar'a) 

c °utinuousstudu flt° P ty 3 Tradltionist ‘ hr °ugh long, 
dis cussion<; V, y .° f * he traditl °ns, and as a result of constant 
ns about them with other Traditionists. 36 

ternarW t ^ e basis of the above-mentioned and other similar 
p. . ® important Traditionists, the following general 

u cl P les for the criticism of the texts of the traditions mav 
e laid down :— 
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(a) A tradition must not be contrary to the other 
traditions which have already been already accepted by the 
authorities on the subject as authentic and re lable. Nor 
should it be contrary to the text of the Qur an or the accepted 
basic principles of Islam ; 

(b) a tradition should not be against the dictates of 
reason and natural laws and common experience, 

(c) the traditions containing disproportionately high 
rewards for insignificant good deeds or disproportionately 
severe punishments for ordinary sins must be rejected; 

(d) the traditions containing the excellent virtues of the 
various chapters of the Qur'an should not be generally 
accepted as reliable; 

(e) the traditions containing the excellence and praises 
of persons, tribes and particular places should be generally 
rejected; 

(f) the traditions which contain detailed prophecies of 
future events with dates must be rejected ; 

(g) and the traditions containing such remarks of the 
Prophet as may not be in keeping with his prophetical 

position, or such expressions as may not be suitable to him, 
should be rejected. 

It is on account of these principles that a large number 
of traditions which are included in such collections of them 
as are commonly thought to be reliable, have been rejected 
by the compilers of the standard Harf,(/i-collectons; and they 

ar , 6 r lu ^ 7 d ln * e Sections of forged traditions (like those 
of Ibn al-Jauzi, Mulla, Ali al-Qari,38 al-Shaukani 39 and 
others). 

Among them al-Shaukani has collected together in his 
book the results of the researches of the previous writers on 
the subject. He has also given the names of the Hadith works 
in which the forged traditions are to be found. Moreover, 
in many cases, he has pinpointed the narrators who forged 
these traditions. 
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In the standard collections of traditions also (in SD it 
the great care of their compilers), there are still found ° 
weak or forged traditions, which have been discussed 2 
seised by then commentators and some other authorises 
on traditions. The following are some examples of them:- 

(a) The Hadith, reported by al-Bukhari, that Adam', 

height was sixty yards, has been criticised by Ibn Haia 

the basis of the measurement of the homesteads of^ °" 

the ancient nations, which do not show that their inhabits 
were of an enormous height. 40 mnabitants 

»X-»\xux* 9 T po, a„'!i' , ( ,ha *»««... of 

quarrel between the party of 'Abd Allah h r ' t . FeferS to the 
of the Companions of iL vt AU h ‘ b ' Ubayy and that 
Battal, who pointed out Sat ' Critidsed by Ib " 

between two parties of the r VCrSe refered to a quarrel 
Ubayy had Z ° J sbms ' whereas 'Abd Allah b. 

the verse was ? reveat^i ° UtWardly at the “ me 

had 'livedShSwould'S ' f Ib , rah ‘ m ' (the son of the Prophet) 
criticised bv a 1 kt • been a prophet, was severely 
and al-Shaukani ' bn ‘ Abd al ‘ Barr a "d Ibn al-Athir; 

(Hi Tt, mC Uded U amon S the forged traditions. 42 

of Qazwin Sif by lbn Ma » a on the excellence 

fraditionists to l Z" hometown ) were declared by the 
unionists to be forged ones. 

Who'bvIS^f": re P° rted by some Traditionists, that 'he 
by Ibn a! o ept C ean and dled ' is a mart y r ' was declared 
that e V yim t0 have been for S ed and baseless. He said 
sun > en ^ Isnad °* tbis were as bright as the 

i would not cease to be wrong and fictitious. 43 

(0 The Hadith reported by al-Bukhari that Abraham 
ould pray to God on the Day of Judgement (Saying : "O 
r d you promised that you would not humiliate me on the 
, a V Judgement") was criticised and rejected by al-Isma'ili 
(cited by Ibn Hajar). 44 
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(g) Most of the traditions concerning the coming 0 f 
al-Dajjal and of Mahdi, and those concerning Khadir, were 
declared by the Traditionists to be forged ones, and were 
included in the works on the Maudu'at. 


Many other similar instances of the criticism of the text 
of traditions included in their collections by even standard 
authoritative compilers may be gathered from the 
commentaries on those compilations and the works on the 
Asma-al-Raijal and the Maudu'at. It is thus clear that the 
Muslim doctors criticised not only the Isnad of each tradition 
but also its text, and did not fail to point out its defects 
weakness and its unreliability or its forged character 
(determined in accordance with the principles which have 
been mentioned above). 

To conclude, I may add that there is enough material 
available for the compilation of a standard collection of 
completely authentic traditions out of the already generally 
accepted compilations of them. I have reached this conclusion 
after examining each tradition contained in them, according 
o t e principles already laid down by the Muslim 
raditiomsts, as well as according to those which may be 

by l modern literar y critics. It is, of course, a 
f. n ° US certainly, it can be achieved with the 

combined efforts of such Muslim scholars and modern 
rientahsts as may be interested in the subject. 
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